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OANADA’S ALIEN 
TEST ADOPTED 


BY AMERICANS 


' 
' 


Experiments Being Made’ 


of Examining Immigrants 
Before E mbarkation 


aa wee eee 


AGENTS MAIN TAINED 


ACROSS ATLANTIC 


“Many Instances of Hardships 


to Canadians by Law's 
Rigidity Are Cited 


Bu a Staff Correspondent 


OTTAWA, Ont... June 29-—-Canada 
has had in operation 


a rr 


| 
| 


for several . 


years a system of examining pros- | 


pective immigrants abroad, 


ning to adopt. 


tion Commission. 
giving immigrants their admissability 
tests before leaving home is under- 
stood by American officials, and a 
group of them, with the assistance of 
the State Department and the co-op- 
eration of Great Britain, has now 


gone to Ireland, where they are ex-' 


plan for the 
in Ireland, 


perimenting with the 
first time. If successful 


it will be widely extended and Ellis | 
Island will lose much of the distress- 


ing conditions of rejected immigrants. 
Canada in times past, next to the 
United States, has been the world's 
largest importer of immigrants. 


The Dominion’s System 


Describing the Dominion’s system. 


of foreign examination, an official 
of the Canadian Immigration and 
Colonization Department told the 
correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor that Canadian offices 
are opened in European countries, 
and that in those cities Canadian in- 
spectors examine the candidates for 
admission with the same care that 
United States inspectors now give at 
ports of entry on this side of 


manity. According to the informant 


the Dominion is assured of the finest | 
specimens of immigrants, and at the’! 


same time limits the deplorable re- 
jections such as have occurred at 
Ellis Island, after the alien has 
made a costly and fruitless journey 
to the new world and is within the 
very shadow of the Statue of 


Liberty. 


Agents Across the Atlantic 

Canada now maintains 18 immi¢gra- 
tion agents in the United Kingdom, 
the Monitor’ informant said. and 
others in outside nations. This staff 
not only examines applicants, but as- 
sists Mm securing the 
farm helpers that Canada 

Despite the examination abroad it 
is found necessary to give the immi- 
Krants a further inspection in all 
cases when they arrive in Canada, but 
due to the weeding-out proc ess be- 
fore embarkation. 


jections is reduced to a minimum. 


Rejections at United States ports of | 
entry have been enormously reduced | 


since the provisions of the current 
quota law made the American con- 
Sular agents abroad in the past re- 
sponsible for the aliens to whom they 
granted visés. The days of steam- 
boats racing to enter New York, be- 
fore the quota 
passed, and now the total number of 


admissions for a European country | 
are evenly divided by months, and_| — deserted by the Socialists, 
American consuls abroad are able | *’'” 


to stamp only a given proportion at | 


a time. 
Rejections Largely Drop 


Rejections at American ports have | 


dropped 80 per cent following the 
start of this system in the fiscal year 
1924, there were+10,114 rejections, 


(Continued on Page 2. ol umn 4) 
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System 
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‘ ‘omment 


the | 
Atlantic. Thereby Canada has served | 
its own interests and those of hu- | 


| meet 
‘and the launching of a dollar parity | 


.in pourparlers 
farmers and | 
is seeking.) 


State, 


1 “So | 
he numbeT of re ‘the summer’, 


limit expired, have | . 


| proposals, 


‘rush to sel] maturing bonds. 
‘the new bank notes constitute infla- 


‘ing of bonds. 
‘are sure of payment 
‘will not present their bonds after all 


: York that the Firestone Company in- | 


6 
/superior attractions of the Far East | 


10 | 


such as, 
the United States is only just begin- | 
Canadian experience | 
in this matter is likely to be of great | 
value to the United States Immigra-| | 
The advantages of. 
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FRANCE ABOUT 
TO NEGOTIATE 
DEBT SOLUTION 


Share in Mosul Oil 
Sought for America 


from Monitor Bureau 
New York. June 29 

EAR-ADMIRAL COLBY M. 

CHESTER, author of the 
Chester concessions in Turkey and 
president of the Ottoman-Amer- 
ican Development Company, owner 
of the concessions, has written to 
the chairman of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, expressing his 
intention to have American tmter- 
ests share in developing the fieids 
of Mosul and Eastern Anatolia, 
estimated to have a potentiality of 
8.000.000.0000 barrels. 

Admiral Chester's statement was 
made public by the company, fol- 
lowing a meeting of directors at 
which a report showed that high- 
est authorities estimate the world’s 
total petroleum resources at 49,- 
000,000,000 barrels. 


Spectal 


Joseph Caillaux’s Proposals 
Believed Sufficient to 
Protect the State 


a 
their 
staffs, 
today 
York 
the 


By Special Cable 


PARIS, June 29—It is intimated, | 
now that .the immediate financial | 
difficulties have been overcome with | 
the in fiduciary issue to! 
ciaims on the state, | 


increase 
pressing As 
-ern 
bundholders. | 
the Finance 
his atten- | 
external 


short-term 
Caillaux, 
free to turn 
probiem of 
and Belgium have de- 


nt with | vy . rh ‘ 
fe tas | W ORLD R ELA | I¢ NS 
CHAJR ESTABLISHED 


for 
Joseph 


loan 
that 
Minister, 
tion 


is 
the 
Italy 
discuss 
while 


Fort 


to 


of 
throug 


debts. 
cided to 
Washington, 
and Jugoslavia are willing to engage 


without delay. | 
It becomes clear that France can- | \ irginia College Pays Tribute 
techpica! to James Monroe 


rh 


a 


fantry 
War, 


One 


not refrain from making the 


arrangements. In spite of various | Soar 
eontrary affirmations, Frank B. Kei- 3 
ae e Secretary of| RICHMOND, Va., June 27 
logg. United States Secretar) | 
expressed unequivocally the | Correspondent)—The 
desire that France take steps during tors of the College 
Mary at Williamsburg, has 


(Special 
hoard of visi- Of Gov. 
of William 
estab- 
of 


rt of 


and Mrs. 


and 
James 
to he pa 
School 


will be 


the 


and 


nevertheless, carry on 
least till the autumn. 
Financiers consider M. Caillaux’s | 
now promulgated, after 
their passage through Parliament, 
sufficient to protect the State from 
the effects of a possible panic and 
Though 


It is necessary, there-| 

fore, to carry the conversations on a ~ . 

lished the Monroe Chair 
The correspondent of The Chris- | International Relations. 
tian Science Monitor believes that 
« about to move and is nope Pi 

M. Caillaux is ab ¥ of Government and Citizenship, and 

by important newspapers. Political|to be affiliated with the Yorktown 

epinion seems to be that, although! World Forum, located upon the sur- 

the Painlevé Government is still in| 

situation | ; 
is liable to fall, since it hes; town, where American liberty was 
¢ 
at oan : | fast. 

between the second oldest college 
in the United States and the forum, 
the college pledges co-operation in| 
memorial in the form of the York- 
‘town World Forum, where national! 
and international 


practical plane. 
the Wythe-Marshall-Monroe 
being urged to consolidate the debts 
‘render ground of the Battle of York-| 
delicate and dangerous 
at Under the terms of the affiliation | 
the establishment of an international | 
congresses will be held. 


time 
law 


and 
delib- 
advisory 


tion it is not necessarily harmful, be- conferences 
cause it is not used to cover a bud- 
getary deficit but only for the redeem- 
Now that the people 
probably they 


With 


‘rative ° s ative é 
erative, consultative, and he no 


powers. liament 


The forum, which has for its pro- 


A loan with a fixed value on capital’ pian, the restoration nett 

: erage ‘ , “sely »ri . zed ° . , 
ane aaa pee hog Semotrgrany Psgiacto tee nance of the historic ground at York- 
of July it is likely to be a great guc- own mm pergeteny, © pledged to 
cess. "Then it is ‘Yat M. Caillaux co-operate in founding the chair of 


witli make bis proposals to America, iBternational relations as a tribute 


_to James Monroe. The national and 

international conferences of the 
BRITISH DENY PL ANTING 
RUBBER IN LIBERIA 


and maifite- 


cated, 


if 
sion, 
on 
forum will be held in the national! paye to 
memorial hall, established by the through 
Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity on the. when 
campus of William and Mary, until! of an 


Monitor Bureau 
i the forum buildings are completed. 


Bu Cable from 


Portland Entertains Nearly 
Springs for 17th Conclave— 


PORTLAND, 
Welcomed 
score 
ladies 
were received at the state 
upon 
for 
governors 
Springs. 
the 
Steamship 
was chartered 
the main ship channel, 
were saluted with a 
Williams, 
shrieking 
craft 
the 
actly on time. 
crowded. 

band 
Was 
'of occupation 
of the 
party 
son of Mrs. 
of Wyoming, 
Ralph O. 
who met the Governor in New York 

Ross 
Mrs. 
Hampshire by 

The members 
up early, 
of the Pine 
guests for 
They were taken in automobiles. 
of which was assigned to each State 
and carried the flag of that Stare to 
Congress Square 
breakfast 

A surprise feature 
given 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


‘SUMMER TIME BILL 
IN ENGLAND MAY FAIL 


By Cahle 


LONDON, 
bill 
this 
state of public 
time 
this 
cates and opponents can so compose 
differences 
will become an 
Baldwin, 
replying to a questioner in the 
House of Commons this afternoon. 
bill 
summer 
september 
take 
Parliament 
there is 
extremely 
work for the nation's 


the 


GOVERNORS REACH MAINE 


FOR ANNUAL C ONF ERENCE 


Way to 
Shenandoah and 


Score on 
Three 


Airplanes to he at Their Disposal 
Mir 


Fiori 


state 


announcement 
that 
presented 
$1000 for the 
On 
amount was hand 
by Commander 
of Miami, in the 
Martin, Governor! iorida 
whose staff he membet 

After the breakfast, the 
and others were taken by automobile 
for a tour of the city, after which 
they enjoved ‘)-mile ride to 
Poland Sprin House, wh 
confe 


uled fq) 
this afternoon. 


29 was the 


({P) 
nearly 


Me., June ak 
state 
chief 


and 


da had 
Ma 


by and Ster the State of 


of 


city, 


executives, with) to the of ine 
their Maine publicity 


pier 
from New 
session of 
at Poland 


members of 


steamer a check fo! 
dto Mr. Brew 
Rabe rt Gamble 
of 


Ot Ky 


the 
their arrival 
the seventeenth 
conference John 
East- 
which | 
entered 
Visitors 
euns at 
by the 
manner 


Austin of the is a 
Lines, Inc.. 
for the trip, 
the 
of 


Calvin 
SoveTnors 


roar ine 
followed 
whistles on all 
the steamer passed 
harbor and docked ex- 
At the pier, which was 
was stationed the fifth in- 
which, after the World 
with the American army 
at Coblenz. 
liveliest members 


(r'¢ the 


of 


as 


rence Was sched open 


POLAND SPRINGS, 
prevented several of the 
ernors from fiving here 
Field, New York, in 


Me. (442)-— Foe 
Visitine 
from M 
army 


LOY 


(Continued (yt) lage ? C*oluiye *) 


of PAs. 


Poland 


| (Special) 


tchel | 


planes. | 
; | traffic 


i 


/MOTORISTS INSIST 


THAT TAXES ON GAS 


BE USED ON ROADS 


Automobile Association Also 
Opposed to Compulsory 
Liability Insurance 


June 
use of 


ANTI CEs is: oe 
To prevent the 
money collected on gasoline or au- 
tomobile license taxes for any other 
purpose than the construction of good 
decisive action will. be taken 
annual convention of the 
American Automobile Association. 
According to Thomas P. Henry, 
president of the body, the convention 
will to'establish full state 
regarding licenses and 
compulsory liability in- 
will be asked 
said, to clarify 
to protection of “‘In- 
of motor vehicles 
prohibition law, and 
adopt a 
law te 


ATI 


roads, 


at the 


also seek 
ity 


Oppose 


reciproe 
will 
Surance. Congress 
onvention, 
law relative 
nt owners 
seized under the 
all states will be urged to 
‘ate.of title 
itomobile thefts. 

lerable attention will be peid 
measures. One proposal to 
will recommend uniform 
lations, with emphasis on 
itic light signal system. 


rne 2. 
the 


noce 


uniform certifi 


combat al 
(‘ons 
to safety 
be made 
reg! 


the autom 


was Bradford i, 
Nellie T. Ross, Governor 
who was placed in care 
Brewster of Maine, 


Ross, 


Governor 
of New 


accompanied 

John G. Winant 
motor. 

of the partv were 
anxious to catch a glimpse 
Tree State in which thev 
an entire week 
one 


International Congress 


SISLEY 


By 


Hotel where By Special C‘ahie 


was served. 29__The 


June Interna- 


a. Q 
of the break- PAIS, 
under the direction. of | onal of Photography 
| celebrating today and _ throughout 


the week the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the French of 
‘the photographic methods by Joseph 
Nicéphore Niepce. Tomorrow a com- 
Da- 


Congress is 


ee Sn aE 


discovery 


Vonitor Bureau | memorative plaque to Louis 


June 29—The 
is likely to fail to 
year since “owing 
business” 
to pass: it 
session, 


from 
guerre will be unveiled and a recep- 
tion held at the Hotel de Ville. On 
Thursday at the Sorbonne, there will 
be a great gathering with President 
Doumergue present, under the chair- 
manship of von Delbos, secretary 
technical instruction. 


summer | 
become 
to the 
there will 
through Par-. 
unless advo-: 


the measure! 
one, Stanley 
minister, ind- 


that 
“agreed” 
the prime of photography by Pau! Leon, direc- 
tor of fine arts. The 
ordered the centenary to be observed 
in the schools, while lessons are 
‘being given on the subject of Niepce. 
Generally great interest is’. being 
taken in the occasion and every news- 
paper is underlining the part 
by France in modern progress. 
It is not often realized that pho- 
tography is such a recent invention. 


fails to pass this ses- 
time will.end this year 
19 and the bill will 
its chance of getting 
in the autumn, 
already the prospect 
heavy program of 
legislators, 


LONDON, June 29——A British com- 
pany was formed during the 1910) 
boom to plant rubber in Liberia, was 
the comment in rubber circles here 


France Honors Distinguished Sons 


in reference to a Yfeport from New 


tends to break the so-called British | 
monopoly in crude rubber by plant- | 
ing rubber in Liberia on a 1000-acre 
‘property abandoned by its British | 
owners. 

Rubber was never planted by the 
British concessionaires, The Chris- | 
tian Science Monitor representative | 
learns, mainly owing to the difficulty | 
of procuring suitable labor and the) 


in this respect. At present there are 
already two or three small rubber 
|plantations on the West African 
‘coast, but British experts have never 
thought it feasible to produce rubber 
‘there on a large scale. 


The N. E. A. 


(National Education 
Association), meetsin 
Indianapolis, June 


28 to July 3. 
Reported for the 


Monitor by a corps of 
staff correspondents. | 


Who Worked With Him in the Great Discovery. 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee ew ee we we we we we | 
va ig ; ; 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Photo Shows, From Left to Right, Nicéphore Niepce, the Inve ntor of Photography; Aiphonse Poitevin, and Louis Daguerre, 


A Week's Celebration in Parie Marke the One Hundredth Anniversary. 


Will Hold Celebrations 


Paris Continuing for Entire Week 


French Honor the Centenary 
of Photography's Invention 


in 


HUDDLESTON 


Nicéphore Niepce, the French savant, 
was born at Chalon-sur-Saone in 
1765. He devoted himself with his 


brother Claude to natural scientific | 
It was the development of the) 


study. 
lithographic 
1811 which 


in 
the 


process of 
interested 


printing 
him in 


‘reproduction of designs. 


of 


Among other fug¢ctions will be the} 
‘opening of a retrospective exhibition | 


Government has) 


His first experiments with a sheet 
of tin covered with a composition 
sensitive to the action of light. on 
Which he placed designs, 
ple, but he tackled the problem 
boldly. He employed a dark room, but 
his main preoccupation was 
€earch for suitable chemicals. ik 
utilized a box with a hole admitting 
light, this being the precursor of the 
camera, M. Daguerre, working in 
association with him, perfected the 
appliances. It -was not, however. un- 
til 1841 that the Daguerrotype 
drastically improved, and a few years 
later photographs on. glass were 


the 


Made and albumen employed. 


/ same 
taken | 


‘innovators 
|} guerre. 


| mained poor, 


There were many workers 
field from the second 
nineteenth century 
azreed that the 
were Niepce and Da- 
Both were poor and re- 
though they have since 


in the 
quarter 
onward, 
greatest 


of 
bu 


the 
it 


is 


made the fortunes of many others. 


an art and has brought about 
| cinema, 
| unsuspected, 


SE RBO-CROAT 
AGREEMENT NEAR. 


Now that photography has become 
the 

possibilities hitherto 
France is doing honor 
| to a neglected pioneer. 


with 


rt 


Bu Special Cahie 
BELGRADE, Jugoslavia, June 29— 
' Nicholas Pashitch will soon go to a 


foreign watering place, and has ap- 


ithe Radical 


| ted to Parliament. 


him in his absence. The 
directorate consists of menrbers of 
Party, Marko Trifko- 
vitch, president of Parliament; Lju- 
bomir “ivkovitch, president of the 


Radical Club, and Marko Juritchitch, 
senior minister of the Cabinet. 


The mandates of the remaining | 


deputies of the Raditch Party were. 
verified yesterday. Now all the 
Raditch members have been admit- 


in a few days the Serbo-Croat agree- 
ment will be complete and a Radical- 
Raditch Government formed. Thé 
leader of the independent Democrats. 
Mr. Pribitchevitch, who was consid- 
ered the principal obstacle to a 
Serbo-Croat agreemef&t, will be elimi- 
nated from the new Government. 


by 


were sim- | 


a the 


was | 


It is asserted that | 


TARIFF LOOMS 
AS BIG ISSUE 


N: E. A. LEADERS 
RENEW CABINET 
POST CAMPAIGN 


Educators at Indianapolis 
Convention Agree on 
Bill for Congress 


FEDERAL AID PLANS 
PUT OFF FOR WHILE 


Separate Department Without 
Relief Activities, How- 
ever, Demanded 


By a Staff Correspondent ~ 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind, June 20==)— 
The National Education Association: @ 
got into full swing today on | 


| Sixty-third annual meeting with fi : 
| legislative leaders in agreement on 


'a federal 


department of education 


minus federal aid and unencumbered 
_by relief activities. 


The program is a new one and its 


provisions are embodied in a tenta- 
itive bill presented to the associa- 


ition’s legislative 
| bill calls for :. 


| 


dent's Cabinet: 


; 


eral 


| 
‘tional researck agency; and provides 
| adequate funds for its support. 


commission. This 
department of educa- 
tion with a secretary in the Presi- 
for co-ordination of 


‘the educational activities of the fed- 


Government; for development 
of the department as a great educa- 


The new department is visualized 


as a national! fact-finding institution 


nating 
the country. 


FOR CONGRESS 


in the fleld of education, dissemi- 
its information throughout 
The need for research 


work such as can be carried on ad- 


| vantageously only through the fed- 


Question of Foreign Debts: 


Putting Emphasis on 
Schedule Changes 


Bureau 
29- Taxes 


SN; from Monitor 
WASHINGTON, June 
have temporarily shunted 
off the main highway of public dis- 
cussion. but it is going to loom up 
asa ve 


rress convenes in December. 

The fact that 
tatives to the International.Chamber 
meeting in Brus- 
have indicated their doubt that 
countries can meet their 
l'nited States while 
high tariff wall to 
goods, has stirred 
on the part of 


of (C‘ommerce, now 
sels. 
the 
obligations to the 
it maintains a 
keep out foreign 
the latent sentiment 
public men. 

The Democrats have been planning 
to bring up the matter of tariff re- 
vision in the coming session of Con- 
igress and some Republicans -have 
' been favorable to modification, espe- 
cially those representing agricultural 
constituencies. 


Longer Test Favored 
Administration, it under- 
stood through a recent spokesman 
for the President, believes that there 
should be no changes until the provi- 
Slons of the present law 
longer time to test their 
Among the first 
self as opposed to any change in the 
tariff in the near future is W. R. 
Green itR.), Representative 
Iowa, chairman of the Ways 


debtor 


— TT ' 


The 


is 


effect. 


and 


lowing statement: 

The proceedings of the Brussels 
meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce show very clearly 


possible pressure upon the United 
States to lower its tariffs. 
being made that Europe will not be 
able to pay its debts to us unless 
this is done. 

“On the other hand there is an 
insistent demand in this country that 
tariff be raised with respect to 
certain industries, for which the 
Claim is set up that they are not suf- 
ficiently protected. There is also 
demand in certain quarters for re- 
vision of the tariff for 
reason as was given at the 
meeting. ; 

Balance of Trade 

“I do not consider the elaims made 
at the Brussels conference well 
founded. Balances between two na- 
tions are not necessarily settled on 


eral Government is stressed by the 
exponents of the bill as vital and 


|urgent 


Benefits of Research Work 
Business and industry, they point 
out, have long since learned the im- 
perative requirement of research and 


for this purpose are spending mil- 
‘lions from which they are reaping 
(multiplied millions. 


the tariff | 


A national research department in 
education would also bring in its re- 


‘turns in dollars and cents, while its 
‘educational benefits would prove in- 


ry important factor when Con- | 


estimable, it is declared. The results 


'obtained for agriculture through the 


European represen- | Department of Agriculture are cited 


as indicating the opportunities 
awaiting education through similar 


, encouragement. 


National Education Association 
leaders decided to defer their request 
for federal aid for education because 
they realized the unwisdom of pursu- 


ing it further at the present. Conse- 
‘quently the $100,000,000 federal aid 
provision of their last bills has been 
‘eliminated in favor of concentration 
‘solely on the department of educa- 
'tion—the goal of educators for more 


‘than half a century. 


have had a 


to express him- | 


No expenditure 
that might be called burdensome is 
entailed, say educators. 

The association has not been led 
meantime to dally with the proposed 
reorganization of the federal depart- 
ments to include among other things 
a new department of education and 
relief. 

Unfettered Department 


The earnest hope of the teaching 
profession as expressed through the 
National Education Association is 


‘for a straight department of educa- 


the basis of the balance of trade be-| 


tween them alone for one of the two 
may have a favorable balance with a 
third nation, 
the contrary, 
ment 
three. 

“When considering 
of certain industries for an advance. 
it will be found that it is practically 
impossible to revise the rates of the 
tariff as to certain particular indus- 
.tries without taking all into consid- 
eration and making a. general re- 
vision. It ought to be remembered 
that a general revision of the tariff 
in what is called the off year, that is, 
between presidential elections, has 
always. proved disastrous politically 
‘to the party that undertook it, with 


is indebted and a settle- 
can thus be made among the 


-at the next ‘olnathenr 

| “The present tariff has worked 
well and has not unduly restricted 
our buying or selling, for our exports 
and imports are ‘both more than 
twice the value of what they were 
before the war and in quantity they 
largely exceed the amount of that 
| pertod. The revenue brought in by 
the present la; is more than twice 
'that.produced by any other bill in 
normal times. Why not let well 
| enough alone?" 


— ———— -- 


FRANCE SIGNS “ARMS PACT 


GENEVA, June 29 (4)—A League 
of Nations official communique‘ an- 
nounces that Paul Boncour, chief 
French delegate to the recent arms 
conference at Geneva, has signed 
for France the conference's protocol 
against the use of poison gas in 
warfare. 


i 


“_~~ « 


P ‘tion with an educator sitting in the 
rom | 


President’s Cabinet to represent edu- 


‘ ' ‘ation and education alone. 
Means Committee, who made the fol- | ar 


Miss Charl O. Williams, legislative 


‘secretary and formerly president of 
‘the National Education Association, 


told a representative of The Chris- 


| hat she felt the 
that Europe intends to bring every | tian Science Monitor t 


long, unremitting campaign for @ 


‘department of education, had finally 


the claim) won the approval of the public, and 


‘that public sentiment would be found 


so strong for it as to discourage amy | 


attempt in Congress to couple up im= 


related activities with education ina 
new department. 


The proposai made’ 


Harding Administration ofa “depart- 


a ; 


to which the other. on’ 


ment of education and welfare” had~ 
obviously failed of popular support, 


‘and its successor the “Brown reor. 
the same. 


Brussels | 


ganization plan” for a department of 
education and relief has been sub- 
jected to so much criticism that it is 
a question, in the judgment of edu- 
cational observers, whether it will 
ever be revived. 
Congress Campaign Planned 

“Tt can be said safely that never 
before in the history of this bill has 
it been in such a favorable position 
as it now occupies,” says Miss Wil- 


‘liams in the printed report of the 


| Education 


the demands | 
' (R.), 


legislative division of the National 
Association. She an- 
nounces there that Charles Curtis 
Senator from Kansas and Re- 


‘publican leader in the Upper House 


, ure 


' sentative 


will introduce and sponsor the meas- 
in the Senate, while in the 
House, Daniel A. Reed (R.), Repré- 
from New York, who 


/stands in line for the chairmansh:p 
‘of the House Committee on Educa-. 
tion, will there again introduce the 


ith | 


‘replace 


; 


N. E A.'s legislation. Miss Williams 
added in her interview with the 
Monitor correspondent: 

“We have a President in the White 
House who looks with favor on a 
department of education. We cannot 
say that he approves our proposal, 
but he at least favors a department 
along the lines advised by his reor- 
ganization committee. Our bill will 
be introduced ig both houses on the 
first day of Congress and we hope 
to have it made. number one on both 
calendars.” 

Dr..George D, Strayer of Columbia 
University, presided as chairman of 
the legislative commission of the 
National Education Association, 
which met this afternoon to thrésh 
out some problems connected with _ 
the bill. re : 

An untiring worker for a dena. 
ment of education, Dr. cation in 
sought to encourage educ . 
states through federal a ntil } 


under . the 


§ , 4.3 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, oe 
—_— : ng a fine of 4 


hes 


JUNE 29, 1925 


— — 
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-Host to Nation’s Governors 


t 


Englishwoman, Making Study of Education in the United 
States, Praises System Which Offers Advantages 
of Study to All Classes 


ee 


nollie and his case was placed on 


That the United States is real- 
izing early the value of education 


public high schools rose from 200,000 
to a little over 1,750,000, or 815 per 
cent. In 1890, the girls graduating 


file. Instead of being perreitted to 
plead nolle and having his case 
placed on file, he should have been 


and that the strength of the nation |... about twice as many as the 


boys, whereas in 1920 the ratio had 
risen to two boys graduating to every 
three girls. In 1900, out of 20,372 
teachers, the numbers of men and 


sent to jail on the suspended sen- 
tence. 

“This manner of treating viola- 
tors of the law doubtless led him 
to think that he could do as he 
women were approximately equal.) nieased without punishment, and on 
whereas in 1920 there were twO) june 15 of this year he was ogain 
women to every man teacher in the apprehended and brought into the 
public high schools. The fact that peabody court for operating after 


| Washington to effect her admittance. | \ year ! 2 
‘MACHINE’ WORK PLYMOUTH, VT. AS BULWARKS ‘OF THE NATIONS riers scsived «jairsontence, 
‘ ‘ the Canadian is only one of the) . 
Lynn Dist Cot ‘operating 
plicated quota law. ? 
pier f Correction and fined $50, fcom 
able Basis for Service - - Ts Indicated E COST of Correc 
aa” 4s Ghee de a, resoretion John Coolidge, father of the Presi- rests in education; is the opinion of 


The demand that the American | 
—_—_-— licerise was: taken away on June 7, 
W | ; many curious issues that have 
Postal Employees, in Con- Mr. Coolidge to Return for after his lMcense was revoked and 
| A . which he appealed. On Nov. 12 in 
SPRINGFIELD. Mass.. Jane 29 . Wy . PLYMOUTH, Vt., June 29—(P)—| DATA DISPUTED 
¥\ . \ ; ; ” See one eomtaee wate 
‘S8ystem” is asked in a. resolution | y . : Rave New 
y s Sa \ 8 a = 
|dent, was feported today. The Ir. Mildram May New Eng Miss Elsie D. Harper, of England, a 


oe ui “aps : : 7 : - ana — as Ta - Bens 

| | ? | months in jail and. 

CLERKS OPPOSE PRESIDENT AT [nrvic.sszrHroms.ttv" AMERICAN SCHOOLS ARE SEEN— iis? atten ne om 
citizen be put on an equality with | 

1924, he* fe ullty in the 

sprung from the extremely com- | 

vention, Urge More Equit- Cambridge Address, It : sentenced to 10 days in the House 
TELEPHON your court he was allowed to plead 

(Special)—-Abolition of the Taylor ‘Improvement in the condition of Col. 

unanimously adopted at the annual 


‘ 7.428 | 
ee eee nese chusetts 7 President came here from Swamp-| Jan Company Estimates | teiiow in the research department of 
State Federation of Postoffice Clerks. . | : scott last night | : | i , 

The resolution requests that “the WSS 3 Nai | It was indicated that President} Based on Peak Prices (the Women’s Education and Indus- 
equitable and efficient system.” or two, but that the President | |a graduate of the London School of 
Economics, was sent to the United 


a day 
Samuel H. Mildram, consulting 


Harry C. Weinstock, of Philadel- 
phia, vice-president of the National 
Federation, referring to the Taylor 
‘System and the supervisors who 
check up the clerk’s work, said: 
, “We believe there are certain con- 
ditions in the department that should 
be remedied, and we will not permit 
ourselves to be shackled and made a 
machine of by a speed up system.” 
He praised the work newspapers did 
in getting the pay increase for postal 
clerks. 


“We will not strike,” he said, “for | 


we believe in loyalty to our govern- 
ment. But 
day’s pay for an honest day's work, 


and, our rights and justice when we | 


become old.” 
Another resolution adopted was 
one asking that the Civil Service 


law be changed to make it possible | 


| 
we demand an honest, 


' 


for clerks to become postmasters if | 
qualified. Resolutions that 44 hours | 
shall constitute a week's work and 
that 50 minutes shall constitute an 


hour’s work for night workers were 
adopted. 


A resolution requesting that no 


distinction be made in the employ- | 


ment of men and women was also 
adopted. This would allow women to 
work at night. The seniority sys- 
tem in giving assignments, now used 
in this city, was favored. 


Resolutions asking that clerks be 
paid weekly instead of twice a month 
and that the department. specify 
clearly the identification which 
should be required for honoring 


| 


RALPH O. BREWSTER, 


GOVERNOR OF MAINE 


Governor of Maine, Who Welcomed Visiting Executives to the Seventeenth An- 


nual Gubernatcrial Conference at Poland Springs, Me. 


GOVERNORS REACH MAINE 


FOR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


'would be able to return to Massa- | 


_chusetts to deliver an address Friday 
‘In Cambridge at the celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of Washington taking over 
command of the Colonial troops. 


re ce een = ~~ 


Mr. Sanders Is in Charge 
During President’s Absence 


| SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. June 29 
'(Special)—With President Coolidge 
‘with his father in Plymouth, Vt., the 
‘routine matters of the Nation's busi- 
/ness are being handled at the execu- 
‘tive offices in the Lynn Security Trust 
‘Company Building, which are being 
kept open in the President's absence. 
' Everett Sanders, secretary to the 
President, did not accompany the 
party to Plymouth yesterday, and will 
‘remain in charge at Swampscott. It 
‘is expected here that the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge will return later 
‘this week. 

White Court was the scene of 
‘scores of passing visitors yesterday, 
all desiring to catch a glimpse of the 
President or a close-up.view of the 
summer White House. Sightseers 
‘thronged the entrance to the estate, 
but -were not 
grounds. 

Similarly during the day did the 
crowds seek vantage points along the 
Marblehead Harbor to see the May- 
flower. President Coolidge canceled 
both his cruise planned for Sunday 
morning and his attendance at the 


allowed within the 


‘telephone codstruction expert en- 


gaged by the city of Boston and the. 
|156 other cities and towns of Massa-: 
‘chusetts protesting to the Depart- 


‘ment of Public Utilities against the 


| scheduled estimates of the telephone 
‘company of the present value of its 
| plant in this state~and what it would 
cost to reproduce the same. Mr. 


|Mildram said flatly that the company | 


was basing its rate of increased 
charges for service on the cost of its 


plant and reproduction at high-tide 
tow. Upon the educational policies | 554 or nearly seven times as much 


of this generation will depend the 


‘figures. or those of 1920. 
He declared that the New England 


concern had been able to keep its. 


‘credit at high standard, h'gher even 


‘than the parent company, the Ameri- | 
| Com- | 


can Telephone & Telegraph 
pany.“ 
Company's Vuluation 
The company's estimated value of 
its total plant in Massachusetts, 95 
buildings, apparatus, office fixtures. 
cables, poles and all mechanic?! 
plant is $148,623,803. while it esti- 
mated the reproduction value of the 
grand total plant, at $169.891,331. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the 
material used, according to the ex- 
hibits filed. is copper and the price 
of this commodity, said Mr. Mildram, 


First Congregational Church, where j. snont where it was before the war. 


States to continue her studies. She 
was asked to make the study she has 
just finished, much of which was 
made in the division of vocational 
guidance of the Boston schools. | 

Miss Harper showed great interest 


| in the way this country has its ed-| 
petitioned general increase in rates, y ry | 


‘asked by the New England Tele-| 


phone and Telegraph Company, re-. 
viewed today atethe State House the: 


ucational problems in hand and she | 
noted that while many states are 
lagging. public opinion constantly Is | 
backing further education. . 
“America is realizing very early 
in her career that it will be fatal 
to impoverish herself by neglecting to) 
edutate her children,” Miss Harper 
says. “The money spent on education | 
is money well invested, and the boys | 


and girls who are being educated | 


the teaching profession is not ON€ his license had been revoked for 
of the highest from a remunerative | which he was given two months in 
point of view is given as seeming tO; the House of Correction; for going 


indicate why 
change has taken place. 


institutions, such as the Washington 


Large Investments 
More amazing than the size of the’ 


{Irving High School in New York 


City, with its 5000 pupils, she finds 


this very startling | away without stopping after collid- 


ing with someone, for which he was. 
sentenced to one month in the House 
of Correction, and for operating 
while under the influence of liquor 
again for which he was given three 
months in the House of Correction. 
From all these sentences he has ap- 
pealed, and is now again before your 


to be the amount of money spent on court. I am sending you this record 


new buildings and improvement. She 
finds that in 1910, 7888 schools re- 


ported that they had spent $13,436,-. 
789, while in 1922, 13,030 schools 


today will be the leaders of tomor- | reported an expenditure of $87,669,- 


prosperity of America in the future.” | 
Two Schools in England 


In beginning her report Miss Har-. 
per says: “The American public 
high school system can be under- 
stood properly only when we realize 
that it is an extension of the public 
elementary schools, 


veloped two separate and distinct 
systems, an elementary for the poor- 
er and a secondary system for the 
middle and upper classes. The Amer- 
ican public school, elementary and 
secondary, serves the needs of al! 
the children of all the people with- 
out distinction.” 

She points out that the elimina- 


for only twice the number of schools. 
Speaking of the large foreign pop- 


: 


so that you may have it on file when 
his case is reached.” : 
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BUILDERS’ STRIKE 
MAY BE AVERTED 


———— 


Federal Official and Employers 


ulation in Boston, Miss Harper says, 


“It will be obvious, therefore, that | 
the task of providing education for! 
a mixed group like this was no easy, 


Take Optimistic View 


_— 


Although the adjustment board of 


Most European: 
‘countries, notably Engiand, have de-|to those people who were determined | 
that the children of the imnigrants, | 


one for the Boston school authorities. | 


the United Building Trades’ Council 


But a persistent effort was made,! at its meeting today voted to call 
and one feels that great credit is due! members of its affiliated unions out 


on a gefieral strike Wednesday at 


who came to New England during|° 0 clock, representatives of the Em- 
the latter part of the last centnry,| Dloyers’ Association and Charles G. 


should receive an education.” 


| Wood, federal conciliator, took an 
optimistic view of the situation, and 
it is confidentially expected that de- 
-velopments within the next day or 
\two will avert a walkout. 


MOTORIST’S RECORD 
GIVEN TO COURT 


ee 


two 


tion of the pauper school idea, addi- 
tion of the high school and state 
university and the establishment of 
normal schools for the training of 
teachers are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century in the history of 
American education. adding: “In 
1891 free high school instruction 
wag required of every town in Mas- 
sachusetts, and although all states 
did not follow this fine example, yet 
from this date we can trace the 

The figures quoted by Mr.| enormous development in secondary 
Mildram were introduced in con- ng eye le that the total increase 
nection with a statement in the re- in the number of public high schools, 
port of the Western Electric: Com-! between 1890 and 1918, was 45.2 per 
‘pany, he said, which showed that, cent; in 21 states. in 1918, pasta: 
‘the costs of construction of a an prime are se — apes ote i 
phone plant is not as high as that. lag ts age 98 7 1990 to 1920. the 
for construction in other industries. | tne 29 YORG, “eee ah 68 ro cent 

“There is n6 better way of arriv- population increased by 65 { ey , 
ing at a fair estimate of construction and the number of pupils enrolled in | 
costs than by index figures,” re- ge, 


‘in 
marked Mr. Mildram. “It is an/| 
intelligent method And wherever | 
possible we have tried to be gener- 
ous to the company.” 

The speaker criticized the methods 
used by the company in connection 
with its depreciation allowances. 
These, he pointed ont, have much to 
do in the determination of what con- 
stitutes a fair rate to the consumer. 
He cited two sets of ures, ? 
‘8.83 per cent and pl of 23.50 | 2Po¥" normal ppsan tesa 
per cent and he said they showed | 
that the reproduction costs of a Official Temperatares 
company could be made lower than (8 a. m. Standard time. Téth meridian) 
they are. A lower reproduction <n an ? Montreal 
Montreal 


, Atiantic Cit) 
charge, he said, would affect the} Boston Nantucket 
base rate. New Or.eans . 


' ‘ ce Mr. Wood made specific 
Mr. (;oodwin Supplies \ ital “peace suggestions” on Friday and 
Information these have not yet been considered 
7 by the Employers’ Association. A 
committee of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet either late this 
/afternoon or tomorrow morning, 
‘when consideration will be given 
‘both of the “peace suggestions” and 
the strike decision reached by tic 
Trades’ Council. 

The proposal before the Omploy- 
_ers’ Association is that an investiga- 
‘tion and decision in the wage dis- 
' pute shall be made by the United 
| States Department of Labor, look- 
‘ing toward a future arbitration of 


money orders, were adopted. 
Maurice §. Sherman, editor of the 
Springfield Union, said in an ad- 
dress, that- he did not believe in 
standardization in a public. service 
such as the postal service, and John 


‘the little auditorium was packed to 


see him. 

Traffic attracted to this section by 
'the President's presence was the 
‘heaviest yesterday it has been in 
| years. 


CANADA'S ALIEN 
TEST ADOPTED 
BY AMERICANS 


ee 


In fact, in 1924, the cost, as com- 
pared with that in 1913, the base year 
of the index figures, was about 7 
per cent lower. 
| Mr. Mildram said that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the telephone 
plant had been constructed = since 
1920, when the construction figures 
were at their highest, and since that 
vear the decrease in this item of ex- 
| pense has been substential. 


Compared With Other Lines 


(Continued from. Page 1) 


Three navy planes, however, will 


leave Boston for Poland Springs to-| 
D. Murphy, vice-president of the | %#¥ and will remain here until Wed- 


national organization, praised the ‘nesday to take the governors in the 
attitude of.Postmaster W. Kirk Kay- | air. 7 
meron nls stand in favor of the; ‘The dirigible Shenandoah wJll also 
Frank W. Vinnicombe, president, | 0€ &t the disposal of the governors | 
of this city, was toastmaster at the ‘uring their visit here. Her arrivai 
‘has been delayed by the necessity of | 


dinner. The officers re-elected are: | | 
President, Mr. Vinnicombe: first attending the celebration at Lexing- | 
on July 3, but the Navy) 


vice-president, James A. Finnerty |to0. Mass., a ieinaa het 
s a Ss j a oa 


of Lawrence; second vice-president, | Department as we | 
Henry L. Morency of Lawrénce: | Brewster that the ship will sail for! 4 


third vice-president, William Gil- | Bar Harbor that night to participate | 
more of North Adams: fourth vice- | in the entertainment of his guests. 

president, Louis Holi of Holyoke;; Governor Alfred E. Smith, Gov-. 
and secretary-treasurer, John A.| ernor of New York, who is to speak | 
Kelley of Boston: James Trainor of | on the state budget late today at) 
Boston was elected delegate to the | the Governors’ Conference, enjoyed | 
convention of the American Fed-| a foursome on the golf links while | 
‘eration of Labor in Kansas City, waiting for the conference to open. 

Mo. John H. Trumbull, Governor of | 
Connecticut, who arrived in advance. 
of other governors, with Mrs. Trum- 
bull and their daughters, Florence. 
and Jean, also had a morning at golf. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER 


To the attention of Willlam G. 
Clark, District Attorney of Essex 
County, Frank A. Goodwin. Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles in Massachu- 
setts, in a public letter was called 
the court record of one Joseph H. 
Buckley, with the remark: “I am 
sending you this record so that you 
may have it on file when his case 
is reached in your court.” Said 
Registrar Goodwin: 

- “I desire to call to your attention 
one Joseph H. Buckley. In 1918 this | the entire matter. , 
man was in a fatal accident and was; Little apprehension is felt by the 
found to be at fault. At that time! officials of the Employers’ Ass0ecia- 
there was no court procedure. ‘tion, and both sides are very anxious 
“On Oct, 22, 1921, he was convicted to continue to utilize the services of 
- : the Salem court for operating! Mr. Wood. : 

ages ae : : 5A -.,| While under the influence of liquor James W. Davis, Secretary of 
WHEAT t] KR PR KDI | LONS. and sentenced to three months in the’ Labor, is scheduled to take part in 
U. 4, Weather Deseee. Revert House of Correction, from which! the Americanization exertises .to be 

; sentence he appealed. On Aug. 31,\ held in Brockton tomorrow. If he 
1923, he withdrew The appeal and the comes it is likely that he will, be 
Salem district court fevised the asked to consider the facts of the 
sentence, reimposing the three present. dispute. 


* “S 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


but in the first six months of the new 
| fiscal year there were only 1107. The 
| present experiment of carrying Ellis 
| Island to Ireland and inspecting the 
‘alien abroad gives every. indication 
'of still further reducing this number 
| While the yuota law is working more 
‘smoothly in this respect, conversa- 
tions with American consuls all 
‘along the Canadian border indicate 
that a great number of serious diffi- 
culties still exist. 

The chief complaint made is 
against the present law's rigidity. 
John G. Foster American consul- 
general here, proposed to the Moni- 


ASKS WORLD COURT NEGRO PROGRESS 
tor correspondent that some super- 


_visory body be set up in Canada, to 


‘which quick appeal could be made in 
casea where the law's rigidity threat- 
ens to work hardship. 

Border Patrol Inadequate 

Jt is common knowledge that the 
present scant immigation border 

patrol is inadequate for careful s‘1- 

pervision of the boundary, so that 

many violators of the law slip ea:ily 


OSB. ne. 
Rog . 


GAME VERMIN CHECK 
PURPOSED IN SURVEY 


Kedel & Herbert 


MRS. NELLIE T. ROSS 
Wyoming’s Woman Governor. 


Keston and New Bngland: Probably 
ithunder shewers this acterneon or tLo- 
nignt ; coo.er tonight, Tuesday generaliy 
fair: fresh southwest winds, vecoming 
horthwWwest and nora. 

Weather Onutiook for Week: Partiyv —— ———" —— = 


cloudy, with »robability of cccasional | 
™ 


ioeal thunder ehowers; moderate tem- 
P 


When One Looks for 
a Present. 


Tampa Presents—wedding presents, birthday remembrances, or 
be hes eet whatever—may, like frocks, be chic or disastrously otherwise. 
One buys a frock or hat where one is sure of finding the smart, 
the new, the unbanal. So—indeed how much more so where 


After an investigation of the game 
vermin situation on Marthas Vine- 
vard, particularly in relation to the 
heath hen, now nearly extinct, 


Jonathan J. Slautterback, chief of the . r ; 
Bureau of Vermin Control of Penn- Resolutions Urge America to 
| Adopt Plan 


svylvania, will report his findings at 
a meeting at 3 Joy Street, Tuesday | 
afternoon, July 7, at 1:30 o'clock. | a | 
‘ ; TULSA, Okla., June 29 (Special)— | : 
The Messachusetts Fish-and Game Resolutions favoring the entry of Speaker at Denver Meeting 
Protective Association and the Fed- | the United States into the World| fe — 
eration of the Bird Clubs of New| court approving the work of the. SUggests Method to 
Engiavd are sponsoring the gather- | National Reforestation Commission. Promote Race’ 
ing. |; ee j and lauding the work of the Izaak ’ 
if game species are to survive, | waiton League for the preservatian| eee 
vermin must be held in check, AT- | of wild life were adopted by the | ome ; | 
thur L. Clark, secretary of the asso- | tniteq States Junior Chamber of. DENVER, Col., June 29 (Special) | 
ciation explains. “Sportsmen have Commerce at the closing session of | —Twelve million Negroes in the 
placed endless restrictions on them- its convention here. United States can win respect for | 
selves so that creatures commonly! © Fred Johnson, Tulsa, who was|their common rights that will achieve. 
called vermin may enjoy hunting | electéd national president for, the speedy advancement for’ the race. 
ruffed grouse, quail, and other valu- ensuing year, sponsored a resolution r ace, | 
able wild life 365 days in the year. in the opinion of James Weldon | 
urging the conscription of wealth 
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| But New York 
Philadeiphia ... 7 
Pittsburgh 
Portiand, Me... 7 
Fortiand, re... 
San Francisceo.. 5 
St. Louis | 
St. Paul _)) r 


ee SARS RB IH GAO hs Charleston 

BOYS LEAVE CAMP EDWARDS browwy 

KINGSTON, R. I, June 29 (Spe- | Des Moines .... 6 
cial)—Two hundred boys and girls ELastvort .. 
across, while innocent Canadians / of the 4-H Club have completed their eetites pa | 
bent merely on friendly visits are annual week at Camp Edwards, the! Heléna 
stopped and turned back on railroa\ camp at the Rhode Island State Col- | Jacksonville 
at border points where patrols are/| lege here, named in honor of Dr. | Kansas City is 
congregated. Many instances are Howard Edwards, president of the; '“* “"® ves 
cited where wider discretionary pow-| college, who sponsored the 4-H Club) 


movement. The camp gained dele- 
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High Tides at Boston 


The problem is not to exterminate, Johnson, secretary of the National 
but to reduce these natural enemies 
to a safe and harmiess minimum. 


along with man power in times of 
war. This measure, however, in the 
rush of the last day's session, failed 


Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People. 


‘ers could have eased a great deal of 


friction. 
| Recently the wife of the Canadian 


| gates from 18 néw clubs this year. 
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(Daylight Saving Time) 
Monday, 6:20 p 


ee ee 


' 
.m.; Tuesday, 6:41 a. m, || 


two, rather than one, are involyed—with gifts. 


Au Quatrieme has come to have the prestige with the sophisti- 


‘Undersecretary of State was stonned 
‘at the border and refused admission. 
although she could show payers to 
prove she was going to jvin her 
husband. Such cas*s are not infre- 


Pennsylvania has solved this prob- 
lem, and Mr. Slautterback will ex- | 
plain the methods employed there, | 
and how they are being applied: now | 


MR. KANE TAKES OFFICE 


Thomas F. Kane, newly elected 
president of Boston Typographical | 
Union No, 13, was installed in office | 
at yesterday’s meeting in Ford Hall. 
Sylvester J. McBride, retiring presi- 
dent, who installed Mr. Kane and the 
other officers, received a gold watch. 
chain, and charm in recognition of 
his services. Annual reports pre- 


sented showed the local to be in good Clean ng 
financial condition. | Removes GREASE. 

a 2 emi _| Without injury to Fabric or Color 
You Need IT 


for your AUTO POLISHE Danesecaten oe cect 


Trial Can, 50c, Postpaid 


to emerge from the resolution com- | 
mittee. od | Im an address before a mixed au- 
Mr. Johnson was elected president | dience of nearly 4000 persons here 

: over Andrew J. Mungenast. of St.|Sunday afternoon, he said, “We are 
on Marthas Vineyard-in the effort to! Louis and succeeds Louis Arland of | often lectured . . 
gave the heath h rc ¥ti Lon 0 | often lectured upon the power of 
a 1e hea en from extinction. San Diego, Calif. Other officers are: ‘education as a means of solvi quent and cause great heart-burning, 
\ Donald F. Abel, Chicago, executive | — : scapes Mega tioes ghd sae: the pecause of the acknowledged ease 
vice-president; George Meyer, At- , 78°® question: but education alone, .with which many conscious violators 
lanta, Grady Vien of East St. Louis: | it has been demonstrated, will not of the quota law slip over, undis- 


_R. E. Condon of New York and Carl | accomplish this end. Economic and | covered. 


\- . ee . | : 
| E. Kegley of Los Angeles, vice- | political progress have been proved Application for Citizenship 
There are the cases of Canadians 


; presidents. The directors are: A. E. equally inadequate. What we need | 
© ong veal aS ademas | Baetz, San Antonio; F. J. Vandyie, is a power. representing the fusion who have been living for years in 
fixsts vamos || On7toa, 0.; Roy Tousend, Milwau-| of these various factors, and we the United States, but who for some 
| kee; Andrew G. Mungenast, St. | have the elements that enable us reason or other never paid the re- 
| Louis; E. J. Riley, Marion, Ind.; | to get our rights as soon as we want quired admission head tax. Some of 
_Leo SherfMlan, Macon, Ga.; W. T.}| them badly enough.” these cases were quite innocent, but 
, Leeper, Shreveport, La.; Julius Liv- | William E. Sweet, former Gov- | under the law thév are all subject 
| ingston, Tulsa; Elmer Ferrell,/ernor of Colorado, said: “Justice is | to deportation. Evidence of the num- 
| Phenix, Ariz., and J. E. Riley, San /|the bottom, social and moral prin- per of them is given by Canadians 
| Diego. Calif. : ciple of civilization. applying for citizenship who learn 
| Jacksonville, Fla., was chosen as, “Progress is made by valuing hu-'to their amazement not only that 
the 1926 convention city. God values them as become Americans but 


Light all vehicles at 8:54 p. m. 


Se 


cated in this matter of presents that certain famous French 
couturiers have in the matter of dress. One knows one Cannot 
be betrayed into an unfortunate ,choice—the possibility does not 
exist! And though it is one of 4u Quatrieme’s many fascinations 
that the field of selection should seem almost limitless, one may 
always be certain one will be spared the unutterable boredom 
of wading through miles of the anonymous and the uninteresting 
to find what one wants. To be specific. ‘he things 4u Quatrieme 
brings over from France and England, Italy and Spain, whether 
modern or antique, are in all cases only the best worth bringing, 
gnd in a very great number of cases this “best” is exclusive with 
Au Quatrieme . . . When you find on this famous “quatrieme 
etage’ a cowslip yellow Quimper tea or breakfast set with a 
particularly engaging design of bright birds and fleurs des 
champs, you are finding something as distinctive, in the precise 
meaning of the word, as it is charming, since no one else in New 
York has that particular design. It is held in the little town of 
Quimper for Au Quatrjeme alone. 


Cleans White Kid Slippers 
They must be absolutely clean on ALL 
occasions. (‘arbona cleans « them like 
new. It dries instantly, leaving no odor, 
wend they can be worn immediately. 
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Tonight at the “Pops” 


“Boston Commandery'"’.. 
Carter 


March, 
Overture to 
Waltz, "On the pe 
Danube” Soa ae 
Fantasia, “Carmen” 
Suite, “Peer Gynt" 
lare« Oe 
Scherzo. “The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee’... Rimskv-Korsakoff 
Second Hiungarian Rhapsody.. Liszt 
Selection. “Martha” Flotow 
“Indian Lament’’...Dvofak-Kreisier 
Orcheastrated by Jacchia 
“Pomp and Circumstance’... Elgar 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC T0 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Fer Your Vacation Choose The 
“North Coast Limited” —One 


.. Handel 


ENSIGN REFINING 
Cleveland, ©. 


THE COMPANY 
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628-245 Knickerbocker Bidg., N. ¥. City 
The Parr X Co., Field Agts., N. Y. State 
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/man_ beings. 
|sons of God. Love must be lodged in 
the domain of world brotherhood. 
Injustice will never cease until the 


they cannot 


that they are illegally in the country. 
Finally there is an anomaly under 
the present quota law that seems a 


of America’s Fine Trains 


In friendly, competent hands! 


Presents That Are Decoratively Apropos 


More anf more, too, one considers the type of house a present is 
oing into, and has the consideration for its recipient to choose some- 
thing that will fit in with her decorative scheme. Perhaps the bride 
in question has a passion for the early American and is “doing” her 
house in old maple and chintz. Here then is the most fascinatin 
imaginable collection of old glass, and other early Américan types o 
lamps, to select from. There is likewise an equally fascinating col- 
lection, rélevant to a different type of interior, of wrought iron bridge 
lamps in reproductions of old Italian designs. Lanips made from 
old transfer vases, or vases of Italian pottery or French faience. 
Which is just one chapter in the story of lamps alone! And leaving 
aside the subject of shades, 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


ne te 


philosophy .of life proclaimed by. 
Jesus Christ becomes the most pow- | 

‘erful influence in the world, when. 
LaZazzera. 9—-Piann recital by Mrs. per 4 
‘Irene Simpson Rommel $i Mackey | all men say with him, ‘Thou shalt | 
réport as furnished by the United States | ove thy neighbor as thyself,’ ” | 
Department of Agriculture at Boston. | i “ 
9:40-—-Book review by Bennett B. | 
Schneider. 9%:50—Baseball results of | 


You will feel that way about your | 
family when you put them aboard | 
“The North Coast Limited” for their | 

_ Wegtern trip this summer. The North. | 


Eleanor Turner | 
acific is famous for its fine trains | | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Boston School Committee: Méeting, 15! accompanied by Mrs. 
Beacon Street, &:26. 
Ss a Theaters 
B. F. Keith's—Vaudeville. 2. 8. 
Shubert-—‘Rlose-Marie.”’ &. 
Photoplays 


Tremont Temple—"Drusilia With a Mil-| 


lion. 

Radio 

WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280.) Meters) 

6 p. m.-—-Children’s half-hour stories 
and music, “Ma” Stewart. 6 :30—WNAC 
dinner dance, Billy McBride's Orchestra. 
7:35-—-Concert, Copley-Plaza Orchestra. 
&—Varied rogram from studioa of 
Iemma Alinsler, $—Professional program, | TOMORROW'S EVENTS 


direction Bert Spears. — | eae ‘ 
WBZ, Boston-Springfiéld, Mass. (333 | Kiw anis Club of Boston: Fathers’, 
mothers’, sons’, and oo eemaead day lynch- 


, we) eon, Copley-Plaza, 12:2 
. p. m.—Pro g ’ a on R 
Sram Dy orchestra, under | "'Rasedall: Roaton Red Sox 


Pp 
the directi . Pe 
e on of Frederick A. Pullen. 8 York, Fenway week. 3:38 


Concert by the ey Drum Corps. 8:30 
~—Coneert by John W. Roberts, baritone, WNAC. Boston —— (280.8 Meters) 
10:30 a. m.—Bible readings—the Rev. 


| George Ww. Owen, Congregatoinal 
THE 40—WNAC 


| Church, Hyde Park; 10: 

CHRIST N SCIEN Women's Club Talks—Jean Sargent, - 

| IA Martha Leé. 1—Concert orchestra. 4—|SENTRY ANTIMOTH 

Ue | Dance orchestra. direction Billy Lossez. | container hangs in closet. 

MONITOR |5—Ray Stewartson's symphonic orches- | Furs, Woolens, all clothing 
. | tra. rotected. No caki omeege. 
Feunded 1908 by Marvy Baker Eddy § WEET. Boston, Mass. (476 Meters) © alsing. clinging | 
AN InterxationsL Daltt Newarares - 3 (ne Ph se cocttay from the Bos- ect Price thos wa SENTRY SALES | 
Published dally except Sundays | ton Chamber of Commerce. ¢O.. ld 8 | | 
holidays, by The Christian Botence Pane gee ee MOA LEAN ey NS eee ee ee 
“Say It With Flowers” 


lishing Society, 107 Fa'mouth . Streer, | 

Boston, Mass.. Subscription price, pay- : 
INTEREST BEGINS JULY } 

Arthur Langhans 

FLORIST * 


able ¢2 advance. postpald to all eoun- | 
North End Savings Bank 
| MEMBER FLORIsf TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 


| to the Pacific Northwest, and its best | 
train is “The North Coast Limited.” | 
| “The North Coast Limited,” a train | 
| Operated to give maximum satisfaction | | 
to its patrons, reflects a railroad com- | 
petently managed. You will find its 
trainmen thou hundred | | 


' 


games played in the Fastern, American | 
‘and National leagues. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (476 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Big Brother Club. 7 :30-— 
| Musicale. $—Musicale from New York. 
| 16—Quartet. 10:30—Ed Andrews and 
his orchestra. 


Large Type Edition 


A beautiful Bible for the home, 
with large clear type that is 
easy to read. Retni in French 
orocceo leather, limp cover, 
réd under gold edges and con- 
a : on wéieed % colored 
4 ze 94x x inches. 
Standard King James version. 
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French Screens and Venetian Glass 


If one has succumbed to the charm and the vogue of screens there 
are the most délightful French ones, recently arrived, bewitchingly 
ainted and decorated with delicious old wues d’optiques. There are 
rench painted boxes adorned with old prints, for the desk or the 
dressing table. And scrap baskets of the same appealing genre. 
Venetian glass in a world of exquisite designs and colors—scent 
bottles, vases, tall flower beakers, table glass. Distinguished reproduc- 
tions of old English and Irish table glass. Old lustre jugs, The 
| See the Pacific N this od inexpensive and blithe Spanish pottery. 
| mer. Travel on “The North | And there are really no end of good things here for as little as 
| Lirmted.” C. E. F $5 or $10 or $25. And naturally many rare and beautiful objects for 
much more. But whatever the price the thing you find is individual, 


apart—something one may feel perfect confidence in giving to a 
person of thé greatest discrimination and taste. 


Fourth Floor, Old Building 


|” Fast steel trains, Chicago to Seattle, | 
_ Dining cars on which meals ear 
with 


" are ae through 
trains; they are with them all the wa 
coast. The observation-clu 


vs. New 
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the 
cars offer the many conveniences of 
own eee , buffet, valet, 


” of Type 
ORD, thou hast he 

sire of the humble: thc 

pare their heart, thou 


Style No. 02303 
Price $5.00 


Also an edition bou 
grained cloth, with red — By 
otherwise as atyle No. 62303, 


Style No. 02300 
Price $3.25 


Sold by Ali Reading Rooms 


Oxrorp University Press 


American Branch 
35. W. 324 St.. New York 
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distinction against American citizens. | 
A Canadian thay marry a woman of. 
foreign birth, and under the law 
they both are nonquota. Like all 
af ee Canadians, they may enter the United | 
i. wn States on payment of the head tax. 
BARBERS DISCUSS RATES and visé fees, but if an American 
The Journeymen Barbers’ Mutual | -———————-——_-—--_—_-—"—-——~- 
| Protective Association, now in pro-'| Spend July 4th at | 
cess of formation in Greater Boston. IN ) | 
at a meeting héld yesterday an-) ROV CETOW | 
nounced its object to be an increase Pligrime’ First Landing | 
ih prices to a uniform rat: of 60 rite 2 to Cape Ced on large | 
cents for haircuts and 20 cents for | Witeless-eaulp rom =stéamehip — Derathy | 
Shaves, and a reduction in working | $175," Leaves "Long" " ay pg ace’ | 
hours from 62 to 56 hours per week, | foot of State &t,, Daily 9:30 A. M.: Sundays 
Frank*Forte and Antonio Leonti are | *™¢ Holidays 10 A. M., Daylight Saving Time. | 

secretary and president respectively | Sta tercoms—Refreshments—Orchestra 

of the association. 
lf You ager 5, Wd Quality 

Be Sure end Ath for - 
Butternut 
BREAD | 
4t Your Grocer’e DER MOINES, 10Was | 
—T-H-O-R-N-E—— | 
High Class Fashions | 
Low Cash Prices | 
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Yellowstone 


gaa copjes. 6& cents (Printed in 
A.) Park Season 


Entered at aecond-cinas ratey at the. 
Post Office at Boston, Mass, U. & A... 
for mailing at a specia! rate | 
provided for in section 1193, 

 ¥. 3817. authorized on July j 


| Miles of 


tries: One year, $9.00; six months, $4.40; | 
Over 45 Years at This Address : oe 


three months, $2.25; one month, Tic. 
57 COURT STREET, BOSTON ° 


John Wanamaker. . 


June l8to ij 
| BaoaDway at Nintw Streets New York 


Sept 15 


| F. W. THORNE CO. 


1812 Farnam Street, Omaha 
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«America’s Greatest Garden” 
Describes Arnold Arboretum 


E. H. Wilson, Assistant Director, Writes Book Tell- 
ing of Boston’s Horticultural Establishment 
and of Its Gorgeous Variety 


ing been introduced by the Arnold 
Arboretum, and from there dissemi- 
nated, to the great advantage of gar- 
den lovers. The beautiful treé lilac, 
the climbing hydrangea, 


Arnold Arboretum’s beauty, its 
history, and lasting contribution to 
world progress in horticulture have 
often been described by various 
writers in magazine and press. Now 
comes a book which tells the whole 
story of this Boston institution, with 
its world-famous collection of trees 
and flowering shrubs, in an intimate, | 
entertaining manner and yet with! Arboretum. 
the precision of ‘statement possible matter of 
only to one who has devoted years | 
of study and travel to the subject. |; seeds sent to the Arboretum by Wil- 
The author, BE. H. Wilson, assistant, /@m_ S. Clark, who left 
director of the Arboretum. is often | dency of Amherst College to estab- 
spoken of as “Chinese Wilson” be- 
cause of the many years spent by 
him as a plant hunter in the in- 
terior of China. Other works from 
his pen include “A Naturalist in 
Wetsern China,” “Aristocrats of the 
Garden” and “The Romance of Our 
Trees.” Harvard University hon- 
ored him in 1916 with the degree 
Master of Arts. Mr. Wilson, who is 
a native of England, has the further 
distinction of being the only man 
in the United States to receive the 
Victoria medal of honor, struck off 
by the Royal. Horticultural Society 


in connection with the Queen Vic-| nal of the Arboretum, and in many 


known and exceedingly 


It 


interest that the 


“The Arboretum is not a school 


of landscape gardening. 
as individuals 


ties, cuJtural requirements and pos- 
Sibilities."" This means, in 


trial garden where new or 
known woody plants are tested as 
to their ornamental or economic 
value. 
given 


in the Arboretum Bulletin of 


area is approximately 250 acres, 
wherein are ponds, meadows, hills, 
a valley and brooks, with the cele- 
brated Hemlock Hill as the crown- 
ing feature. Mr. Wilson declares 
that this massive natural formation, 
with its high, steep cliffs, rising from 
Bussey Brook, is not matched in any 
other 
around. 
There are now growing in the 
‘Arboretum between 5000 and 6000 
species and varieties of trees and 
shrubs, representing 87 families. All 
this material is arranged in groups 
and properly labeled, so that any 
visitor. may learn the names. While 


evergreen bittersweet are other well- | 
important | 
plants which have found their way. 
into American gardens through the. 
is pointed out as 4a, 
three | 
plants named last were grawn from. 


the presi- | 
lish an agricultural college in Japan. | 
of forestry,” writes Mr. Wilson, “nor | 
It is a sta- | 
tion for the study of woody plants) 
in- their scientific re-. 
lationships, their economic proper- | 
its es- | 
sence, that the Arboretum is a huge | 
little 


The results of these tests are | 


| Popular Information and in the Jour- | 


‘is one of the world’s most beautiful 


BOSTON PROGRAM FOR FOURTH 
LISTS MANY PATRIOTIC UNITS 


public garden’ the world | 


Writes of America’s Garden 


— 


. 


} 
' 


i 
i“Independence Day” are nearly com. 


| plete. 


2 


toria golden jubilee, and bestowed on | reports to the magazines and press. 


Dedication of Memorial to “Declaration of Independence’, 
Among Plans Co-ordinated With “Defense Day’ — 
| Judge T. H. Dowd to Deliver Oration 


| Plans for Boston's observance of!celebration has been evolved by n1- 
The Boston Citizens’ Commit- | 
it is in effect a museum of living | tee is co-operating with city officials. | two speakers, one representing the 


and the| trees and shrubs, the Arboretum also/A co-ordination of “Defense Day" army 
plans along with the Fourth of July’ Mayor Curley will preside. 
May 


; 


in their continental uniforms. | 
School 


: 
’ 


on 


tional, state and city Officials. 
The significance and purpose of 
“Defense Day” will be expressed_by 


Navy. 
These | 
ceremonies take place this year in| 
the open air on the Common at the) 
Parkman bandstand instead of the, 
usual indoor meeting at Faneuil 
Hall. Judge Thomas H. Dowd will. 
deliver the oration. The Rev. Mont-| 
gomerv M. Goodwin will be the, 
chaplain. Music will be by the) 
Filene Band and chorus of 26 sing-) 
ers, as well as singing by the audi-| 
ence, 

The color guard of the Sons of the 
American Revolution will participate 
High | 


and the other the 


Jamaica Ptain | 


The ceremonies | 
will be radiocast 


Cadets from 
will act as ushefs. 
the Common 


through station WNAC. | 


/ complete 
| ence. 


Dedication | 

Immediately preceding the oration 
exercises at the bandstand will take | 
place the dedicatory ceremonies, at | 
10:30 a. m., in connection with the - 
crapnite and bronze structure to be | 
placed on the Common with the} 
Declaration of Independ- 
This memorial will be about 


cordance with terms of enabling; leg- 
islation, 

‘The reservoir which will join les- 
ser waterways with a total drainage 
of 93 square miles will have a water 
surface of 52-3 square miles. The 
main dam is 3200 feet in length, 
built to a height of 100 feet above the 
river bed. Eighteen miles of roads 
have been built to replace highways 
to be submerged. Work of removing 
four mill villages from below the 
flow line and the last of the strip- 
ping is going\on. The project is to 
cost more than $20,000: 


ee ea 


CHINESE JUNK SAILS 
FROM CONNECTICUT 


STATFORD, Conn., June 29 (P)— 
Bearing a message of good will from 
the town council of Stratford to the 
Colonial secretary of Bermuda, the 


Chinese junk Amoy, said to be the | 


first craft of its kind ever to appear 


on the Atlantic seaboard, sailed 
from Stratford yesterday for the 
British West Indies. 

Leroy Lewis of Stratford, who pur- 
chased the craft last fall from Capt. 
George Ward, the man who gailed 


the junk here from China, was at the 


tiller. The Amoy is 68 feet long and 
draws but four feet of water. Fash- 
ioned throughout of camphor wood 
logs, cut in the interior of China and 
floated down stream to the city of 
Amoy, it was put together entirely by 
hand, bamboo pins being used 
place of wire nails. . 


ACHIEVEMENT CLUBS 


WINNERS ARE NAMED) 


sion of police and humane society 


in | 


SUMM 
Individual Instruction and 


Supervised Study Given 
Without Classes 


A school without classes, in which 
the students set their own hours . 
for study and instruction, prohably 
the only one of its kind in the 
United States, known as the School ~ 
‘for Supervised Study, will open its 
first summer session under the au- 
spices of the Boston Young Men's 

' |Christian Union next Monday. Its 

Albany, N. Y. | main purpose is to help men who left 

Special Correspondence school before they completed ™~ the 

| BLIND horse was rescued ane regular elementary and secondary 

| the Hudsen River recently bY | school course. Women are admitted 
| Thomas McNamara of 10 De- | when accommodations permit. 

Beidones Street, who jumped into the | Primarily, the school gives high 

| water and after great difficulty guided | school training but elementary school 

ne ee ee | courses also are provided. The high 


| The horse had been turned 1008€| .-hool subjects include; languages 
‘near the slip at the foot of North (English, Latin a ree _ 
Ferry Street. Wandering about sight- | tory (ancient, medieval, English @ 

less "the animal fell of the dock.| American); Mathematics (elemen- 


‘tary and advanced algebra, trigo- 
Spectators called the police, while | ,ometry and plane and solid geom- 
the animal vainly floundered about. | 


etry). The elementary school sub- 
Humane society officials also were 


| ' jects include reading, writing, arith- 
summoned, and arrived ready to end |) wie geography and spelling. 
the horse’s futile struggles. | 


Mr. McNamara, who had been at-| Taaght by University Instructors 
tracted to the scene, volunteered to! The schoo] provides.individual in- 
attempt a rescue, and, with permis-| struction and supervised study by 


. a 


-_ 
-— 


—— 


nates 


aly 
the $ 24 nay fours” 


university instructors without class 


9 by 12 feet in size and will be lo-| SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 29. 
cated in a prominent place on the | (Special)—Awards to the winners in 
Tremont Street side of the Com-' the recent city-wide Junior Achieve-. 
'mon on Lafayette Mall, opposite| ment Clubs exhibit were made at the 
West Street. first of the annual field days and 

The usual public reading of the | outings of the organization at the 
, Declaration will take place from the | wastern States Exposition grounds. 
balcony of the Old State House at 


representatives, dived into the water. 
Swimming to the horse, he soon 
guided the blind animal into the bed 
of the abandoned end of the old Erie | 
Canal, about 100 feet from the slip. | 
Following this part of the rescue, a 
new obstacle appeared. Both man 


those most distinguished in the field | Collecti f Dried Plant 
O1lection oO Ss 


of horticulture. | 
Credit Given to Dr. Sargent | In connection with its other work, 
“America’s Great Recden” ta t) the Arboretum has accumulated a 
‘itle<ak tha ae feta est Garden” is the | remarkable collection of dried plant 
pale: ne volume, which is pub-| material from all parts of the world, | 
lished by the Stratford Company. | ag wel] as an immense collection of 
Boston. In it credit for the develop- lthe world’s forest vegetation. and a 


work or class récitations. Stu- 
dents are promoted as rapidly as 
they show capability; the quick- 
learning student does not have to 
wait for the sjower one, as he does 
in class work. 


ment of the Arboretum is given to 
Charles Sprague Sargent, director 
Since its beginning in 1873. To his 


library 
With such sources of information at | 
hand, it performs a useful service in | 


“hope and enthusiasm combined with | 
untiring energy, unflinching resolve | 


and doggedness of purpose... the 
Arboretum is what it is today.” Un- 
der the frontispiece, a reproduction 
of a drawing of Dr. Sargent by his 


cousin, John Singer Sargent. is this. 


tribute: “He Who Made It.” 
The attainments of Dr. 
who received the honorary 
LL.D. from Harvard in 1901, and the 
worldwide scope of his activities are 
indicated* at length in Who's Who. 
He has published many works on 
horticulture. Amofg the. societies 
with which he affiliated are the 
National Academy of Sciences: Lin- 
Nnaean Society, London, Eng.; Na- 
tional Society of Agriculture, France; 
foreign honorary member of the 


Sargent, 


is 


tish Arboricultural Society, and Fel- 
low of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

It is fitting that Mr. Wilson should 
write such a book, for many hun- 
dreds of the plants in the Arboretum 


of about 35.000 Volumes. 


supplying lost names of plants to 
garden lovers. 
administration building is the rich- 
est collection of cone-bearing plants 


ever made, the cones from China, 


Siberia and other foreign lands, be- | 


ing widely represented. Strange as 


it may seem, the Arboretum has be- 


degree | 


ticularly 
the difficulties encountered. 
son 
ij had 


come, Mr. Wilson states, the best 


place in the world in which to study | 


the forest flora of the Orient. 

It is remarkable that so great an 
achievement has been accomplished 
in only half a century. This is par- 
true when one considers 
Mr. Wil- 
relates that Professor Sargent 
at first onlv an old farm with 


| which to work and $3000 a year with 
"which to carry it on. There was little 
Deutsche Dentrol. Gesellschaft; Scot- | 


public interest in the enterprise, but 


Harvard University was its sponsor, | 


the trustees named by James Arnold, 


'a merchant of New Bedford, having | 
given to its care the sum of $103,847 | 


| 


have been introduced by him. Be- | 
cause he has seen them growing in | 
their native lands, has followed them | 


to this country, and has 


watched | 


their development in American soil, | 
it is natural that he should have a_/| 


more intelligent ynderstanding of 
their value for New England 


dens than any other living man. 
Floral Procession 


Mr. Wilson treats his subject in 


afi unusual manner. After a brief 


review of the genesis and growth of | 
sea- | 


the institution, he follows the 


gar- | 


son's floral procession in such sig- 


nificant 
eantry,” 
tumn Glory,” and “Winter Beauty.” 
Then he takes up the principal flow- 
ering groups, such as the ornamen- 
tal cherries, the crabapples, the lilacs, 
the azaleas and the rhododendrons. 
He gives a chapter to the conifers 
and one to the climbing plants, and 


chapters as “Spring Pag- 


“Summer Luxuriance,” “Au- | 


still another to the charming shrub | 


garden. Finally, having told what 
the Arboretum is, he devotes a chap- 


ter to a recital of its accomplish- | 


ments, 

“When words fail, as thev often do, 
let the pictures tell the storv,” the 
“author says. Fifty full-page illustra- 
tions mirror the Arboretum through 
the seasons. The charm of these 
acenes is enhanced by such descrip- 
tive and interpretative captions as: 

“A Bit of Beautiful New England 
Preserved Forever as a Garden,” 


“The Hemlock Grove’Is the Arbo-. 


retum’s Proudest Possessian,’”’ “A 
Cool Retreat Midst Fern and Hem- 


lock,” “Queen of All Is the Spring | 


Cherry,” “Crabapple Opulence,’ “The 


only 


Very Quintessence of Loveliness Is | 


Azalea Mucronulata,” “In 
Blaze of Gorgeous Color Lights Ev- 
ery Rhododendron Bush,” “Moonlight 
Nights in August,See the Yucca Blos- 
soms Fully Expanded,” “Autumn 
Brings a Wealth of Brilliant Colored 
Fruits.” “Silver Grav Beech and 
Frozen Brook.” 
Founded 50 Years Ago 

When the Arboretum was founded 
50 years ago, great numbers of 
plants now growing in America were 
not known t!n this country. The au- 
thor cites the Japanese barberry and 
clematis paniculata as two of the 
most popular plants now known to 


June a 


On one floor of the. 


Mr. 


E*’ H. WILSON 
Wilson, Who Is Assistant Director of the Arnold Arboretum, Has Written a 


Book, Describing the Garden and Telling of Its Contribution in Beauty and 


gardens at all seasons silently wel- 
com ng visitors to share its charms. 
That this contribution is not least 
esteemed by the author is indicated 
by these closing lines of the preface: 
“Toward bringing man nearer unto 
man this garden is a potent force. It 
exists for service, which service 
knows no boundary of race or creed. 
The Arnold Arboretum is worthy of 
the Nation and of the Nation's pride 
Accept the invitation here sent forth. 
Visit and judge of its value to the 
culture and amity of mankind.” 


Director of the Arnold Arboretum 
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DR. CHARLES S. SARGENT 


Dr. 


Sargent Is Referred to in E. H. Wilson’s Book on the Arboretum as ‘ 


Who Made it." 


left by Mr. Arnold for horticultural 


purposes. Harvard, it is true, was 
mildly ‘interested in the de- 
velopment of an arboretum, but such 
men as Frederick Law Olmsted, the 


celebrated landscape architect, soon 
‘realized its possibilities, and finally 


under 


put through a plan by which a con- 
tract was made between the city of 
Boston and the Fellows of Harvard 
College, to carry on the institution 
a joint arrangement, for a 
thousand vears, and then for another 
thousand vears, and so on forever. 
As Mr. Wilson states, this was prob- 
ably the most far-seeing contract of 
the kind which has ever been drawn 


up in the history of gardens. 


The Crowning Feature 


To the original 125 acres others 


American gardens, both of them hav- | have been added, until the present 


Washington (#)—-The National Co- 


World News in Brief 


} 


Dablin ()—A census will be taken 


operative Milk Producers’ Federation, |in Ireland next year, in the northern 


n00 dairy farmers in the United States, 
will hold ite ninth annual meeting 
November 23 .to 25 at Philadelphia. 
The meeting will coincide with the 
convention of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

Tokyo (/)—The new library building 
of Waseda University, which will be 


'Theta Sigma Phi, 


ithe closing ses 


the second modern library to be con- | 
atructed in Tokyo since 1923, is ex- | 


pected to be completed before the end | 
}public by the Department of Agricul- 
|ture discloses that, with a relatively 


structure Was 


of this year. The new 
and Dr. Sato 


designed by Dr. Naito 
of the Waseda faculty, 
nearly 1400 square yards. 


. - ; » olin . 
representative of approximately 300,- | counties at 


icount 


and covers | short 
The main | pect, the United States probably would 


least. It will be the first 
of the population since before 
the war. 

Seattle (#)—-Sarah Lockwood. pro- 
fessor of journalism. University of 
Missouri, was chosen president of 
national women's 
rnalism fraternity at 


ie 


professional 
vention here. 


Washington (4)—Information made 


American onion cr@p in pros- 


Boston Art Notes 


In Classroom B, at the Museum of 


| Fine Arts, Boston, there is an exhibi- 
tion of the home study class work, 
done under the museum school’s aus- 
pices, directed by Anson K. 
This exhibit illustrates the remark- 
-able progress made by pupils under 
self-instruction, guided by the text- 
bok of the course, and by Mr. Cross’ 
giass for helping the student to at- 
,tain to the artist’s vision in drawing 
jand painting. It 
connection, to state that 


Cross, 


Mr. 


Cross 


glass is not to be confused with the | 


used by 
tracing 


glass, 
for 


Vinci 
centuries 


Leonardo da 
jartists for 


'scenes and figures, and described in | 


the form of a recent adaptation by a 
Boston painter in the Monitor 
June 20. The pupil looks at Mr. 
| Cross’ glass, not through it. He does 
‘not use the glass to trace on, but 
}compares what he sees on the glass 
with what he has drawn, and thus 
‘learns to perfect his direct vision. 
|In a recent létter to Mr. Cross the 
.director of a large eastern school 
of applied and fine arts wrote: “In 
imy opinion this is the only method 
by which drawing can be taught suc- 


ons of the annual con- | cessfully by correspondence, and [| 


‘sincerely hope that your home study 


| , rer in- | > 
|}class may continue with an ever in | H.&S. Kneller, traveling passenger | 


|} agent, has been appointed chief clerk | 


| creasing membership.” 
| An exhibition of Flemish and 
French tapestries of the sixteenth. 


is being held at the Casson Galleries, 


is in order, in this 


of | 


seventeenth and eighteenth, centuries | 


Enjoyment as Well as Knowledge to Those Who Visit It. 
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“NEAR EAST RELIEF 


TO ASSIST WRITERS 


Committee Offers to Supply 
Reliable News 


In order that magazine and news- 
paper writers of Massachusetts may 
be brought into closer touch with the 


latest developments. in the program 
of the Near East 
gin to shape their varied writings 
upon the subject toward a broaden- 


ing public intérest in the Golden 


Rule observance scheduled for next 
December throughout the world, Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott Sr.. member of the 
Massachusetts State Committee of 
the Neur East Relief. entertained a 
group of women writers today at the 
lHlotel Next week a simi- 
lar luncheon will be given to Massa- 
chusetts men engaged in writing 
ether for newspapers or for maga- 
| zines, 
| At the luncheon the unfolding work 
of the oreunization was freely 
cussed from a variety of angles with 
the emphasis particularly 
upon its adaptability as a subject to 
many fields of writing, whether of 
children’s. stories or articles upon 
international politics and hum@i- 
tarian subjects or even the type of 
fiction which not scorn to be 
‘based npon such fact as Mrs, Mar- 
'garet Deland identified-as intrinsic 
truth at the Institute of Modern Lit- 
erature at Bowdoin College recently 
and which she believed was the basis 
of all permanently valuable fiction. 
Photographs and material of news 


Somerset 


(dis- 


placed 


does 


and feature interest were supplied by! 


the committee to the visiting writers 
and Mrs. Wolcott assures them of the 
'cozoperation of the organization in 
supplying them with reliable 


i 


} 


authorities 


Relief and may be- | 


infor- |! 


9:45 a. m. The reader, dressed 
the fashion of 1776, who has 
selected as customary by the school 
from one of the 
will be David C. Sachs 
the Boston Latin School 

Still earlier in the morning, at 
9:30 a. m.. the Mavor will] raise the 
national flag at City Hall, as the 
official start of the municipal ob- 
servance. Participants in this brief 
ceremony wil] be representatives of 
the following bodies, who will also 
take part in the other centrol events 
of the forenoon at the Old State 
House and the Common: 

l"nited States Navy battalion and 
band, an army detail, and details 
from the st Corps of Cadets and 
the 01st ifantry as representing 
the state National Guard, and a de- 
tail from the Naval Reserves; An- 
cient and Henorable Artillery Com- 
pany, Grand Army, Spanish War 
Veterans, Military Order .of the 
World War, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Local Celebrations 


The committee has requested that 
each of the veteran groups be repre- 
sented by a detachment of not ex- 
ceeding 12 men and color guard. The 
purpose is not to make a big fa- 
rade, but an escort with representa- 
tives of the several bodies invited. 

Local patriotic exercises are 
take place in several sections of the 
city for gatherings of people of 
neighborhoods, all going on at ap- 
proximately the same time as the 
central ceremonies of like character 
at the Old State House and on the 
Common, between 9:30 and 11 a. m. 

A public dress rehearsal will be 
given Wednesday afternoon at 4:30 
of the children’s pageant whose 
performance will occur on the Com- 
mon the afternoon of Fourth of 
July as a part of the city celebra- 
tion. 

This pageant, “The Weeping Prin- 
cess,’ has heen arranged by Com- 
munity Service of Boston under the 
‘direction of Miss Joy Higgins and 
tells of the efforts to cheer up a 
princess who could not be induced to 
laugh and be cheerful. A band and 
several hundred fancifully costumed 
children take part in the pageant. 


of 


schools, 


k 


to 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 
DEFENDERS RALLY 


mation about the organization, whose! Pescendants of Crew to Raise 


aim is to provide relief and to assist 
in the repatriation, rehabilitation and 
re-establishment of dependent peopie 
‘of the Near East and adjacent areas: 
to provide for the care of orphans 
and widows and to promote the so- 
cial, economic and industrial welfare 
of those who have been’ rendered 


destitute, or dependent® directly or'| 


indirectly, by the vicissitudes of war 
or other causes beyond their control. 
Among those invited by Mrs. Wal- 


cott to the luncheon-were Miss Alice! 


Stone Blackwell, Mrs* Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. Mary D. Chambers, Miss 
Kdna A. Foster, Mrs. Margaret S. RB. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Etta A. B. 
Mrs. Robert Minor, Mrs. George KE. 
Partridge, Miss Lilian Whiting, Miss 
Lillian Cole. 


NEW HAVEN ROAD 
PROMOTIONS MADE 
of W. 


Appointment A. 


eral passenger agent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, was announced 
day. He succeeds H. Price, who was 
recently made traffic manager of the 
‘newly organized New England 
Transportation Company, a 
sidiary of the New Haven line. 
Mr. Potts has served the company 
in various capacities in 
York and New Haven offices and at 
one time was traveling passener 
agent. 


to- 


to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
|promotion of Mr. Potts. — 

| P. J. Sullivan, formerly assistant 
chief clerk, will succeed Mr. Kneller 


McDonald, | 


| at 
Potts, for- | 
merly chief clerk, as assistant gen- | 


Restoration Fund 


Descendants of the crew of the his- 
‘toric frigate, Constitution, now 
waiting repairs at the Boston Navy 


high | 


j 


; 


Yard while a nation-wide campaign | 


being carried on to obtain the 


' $500,000 necessary to rebuild it, are 
planning to raise $12,000 of th® 
quota. 

Commander Arthur’ Bainbridge 
Hoff, United States Navy, retired, 
who is the nearest male descendant 
of Commodore William Bainbridge, 
commander of the famous frigate in 
1812, is sponsor of the movement to 
aid in its restoration, and is seeking 
to reach all descendants of the offi- 
cers and seamen who served on the 
ship from 1797 to 1882. 


is 


| 
' 


' 
i 


' 
} 


With few exceptions, most of the. 


heroes of the Amerjcan Navy were 
one time officers on “Old Iron- 
sides.”’ Commodore Isaac Hull, Capt. 
Stephen Decatur, 


‘liam Bainbridge, Commodore Edward 


Preble and Capt. Charles Stewart 


‘were the men who made “Old Iron- 


sides” famous. 
son was her first commander. 
naval 


sub- | 
put, 


the New. 


Capt. Samue] Nichol- 
Other 
officers who served on this 
Ship include Capt. Thomas McDon- 
ough, Rear-Admiral David A. Farra- 
Admiral George Dewey and 
Rear-Admiral Charles E. Clarke. 
Commander Hoff requests that all 


‘descendants of officers and seamen 
who sailed on “Old Ironsides” com- | 
'municate with him at Third Naval 


District Headquarters, South and 
Whitehall streets, New York City. 


He hopes to organize a permanent 
society of “Old Ironsides” descend- 
/ ants. 


Commodore Wil- | 


| 
j 


; 
' 
| 
' 
| 
! 
' 
| 
’ 
| 


| 


va | Saturday afternoon. 


> ! 
been | was 


The Pemaquid 
Head-to-Foot Club of Indian Orchard 
named the champion club of 
the city. 


First place in the field day events | 


was taken by the Rainbow Achieve- 
ment Club. The FPulopeps were sec- 
Ond with a total of 29 points in the 
girls’ division. The Kingston Wood- 
craft Club was first in the bdvs’ 
division with 32 points and the 
Cubs Woodcraft Club was second 
with 29 points. 


SPRINGFIELD OPENS 
PLAYGROUND SEASON 


SPRINGFIELD, June 29 (Special) 

Junior Achievement Club work on 
the city playgrounds will begin its 
second year today with about 1500 
boys and girls enrolled. Within two 
weeks it is planned to have club 
projects organized in at least seven 
of the cit’s playgrounds. A 

Basketry and home improvement 
enterprises will be started for the 
girls, and tov making, advanced 
woodcraft and possibly electrical 
projects for the boys. The clubs 
will be conducted daily with the 
playground sunervisors as leaders. 
An exhibit of the work done will be 
given Aug. 24 and 25 in the Junior 
Institute Building. 


and horse ‘sank deep into the mire. 
It was a slow, hard struggle, but 
the horse was patiently urged to re- 
newed efforts by his rescuer. 
by little they worked toward the 
bank, and finally reached shore, both 


covered with black mire. 
As nest under the driver's seat 
of one of the 

Brothers Company's wagons 
Twentieth and Hickory streets yard. 
With sudden increase of spring de- 
mantds, the wagon was needed. Walter 
Wilke, superintendent of the yard, 
saw the nest with Mother Robin sit- 
ting on the eggs. 

“What'll I do?” he asked the head 
offices, explaining the situation. 

“Don’t disturb the robins,.” came 
back word. Orders were given to get 
a wagon from the Twenty-first and 
Pacific streets vard. The little rob- 
ins are now hatched out and the old 
birds are busy feeding the three 
vellow-billed, wide-mouthed young- 
sters. 

“We sure need that wagon,” says 
Mr. Wilke, “but we won't touch it 
till all of those three young robins 
have flown away on their own power.” 


Omaha, Neb. 
Special Correspondence 


PAIR of robins recently built 


Little | 


Its operation has the oversight of 
the Department of Edueation of 
Massachusetts and the School Com- 
mittee of the city of Boston. The 


‘school is open from 10 a. m. to 19 


Sunderland | 
in the | 


p. m., so that thé student may select 
his own hours for study or for in- 
dividual instruction under members 
of the faculty. He is not forced to 
be absolutely regular in his attend- 
ance. He may be present one week 
and absent the next if his work 
calls for alternating schedule. Wil- 
liam F. Stearns is superintendent of 
the school. 
Examinations Prepared 
Students are prepared for any ex- 
amination which may deal with the 
subjeots covered in the curriculum. 
Already the school has prepared stu- 
dents for Massachusetts university 
extension examinations, civil service 
examinations, teachers’ promotional 
examinations in Boston Public 
Schools, coast guard examinations, 
college entrance examinations, and 


7 


others. The school also has a number 


of distinctly individual needs. 
Students at any stage of learning 
may enroll without desire for credit, 
but merely for the benefits of in- 
struction. The cost of the instruction 
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tremely satisfactory. 


@ 
Per LE LLL 
Jordan Marsh Steamer Wardrobe Trunks, 42.50 to 150.00 


Trunks That Are Distinctive 


They are beautifully finished and 
fitted with drawers, shoe boxes, laun- 
dry bags, garment hangers, curtains 
and other equipment. 3 


Prices on these wardrobe trunks vary from 45.00 to 200.00 


For Women. Who Travel 


Jordan Marsh especially built 
wardrobe trunks with warp-proof 
and dust-proof molding are ex- 


For Men Who Travel 


Luggage 
You will find here a wide 


assortment of distinctive 
luggage, 
priced, that wjll withstand 
hard knocks. 


Store Hours During the Summer—9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Traveling at Home or Abroad 


BEFORE starting on 
vour Summer trip visit our 


is announced as easily met. 


Department. 


reasonably 


Coming or Going? 


No difference whether you 
are coming to or going from 
New ‘England our Travel 
Bureau 
you, 
charge for this service. 


will gladly assist 
Of course there is no 


A Pullman 
traveling bag 
of genuine 
walrus, equip- 
ped with comb, 
brush, shaving 
brush and 
holder, Gillette 
safety razor and 
tooth brush 
holder. 


A Suitcase of 
genuine cobra 
grained cow- 
hide, with sep- 
arate tray com- 
pletely fitted 

a toilet 


reading room is two stories in height, | import more onions this year than the 
and will seat more than 500 persons. | 1,324,642 bushels brought in last year, 
Paes mostly from Spain. 


Raenos Alres (2)—A committee re- | 


port in the Chamber of Deputies re- | 
garding the question of recognition 
ef the Russian Soviet Government 
eave that such recognition would be . 
“nremature.” It is understood the re- passing, accord- 
port will be submitted to the House |ing to the American Institute of Ac- 


Other fitted 


bags, 
35.00 to 90.00 
Unfitted bags, 
8.00 to 52.00 


'as traveling passenger agent. 


i 
| 
ACADEMY ANNOUNCES GIFTS | SCOUTS GET SHERMAN LAKE 


| DEERFIELD, Mass., June 29 ()--| SPRINGFIELD, June 29 (Special) 
'The trustees of Deerfield Academy ;|—-Sherman Lake, on whose shore | 
/announced today the receipt of a gift;Camp Sherman in_ Brimfield is 
‘of $100,000, one half of which was) located, became the _ property of 

. resent week. /countants, which prepared the exami- | contribuated by the president of the: Hampden County Council, Boy 
during the pres. nation. There were 430 candidates of | board, Charles T. Plunkett, of Adams, ; Scouts of America, Saturday. when 

New York (4)—Ignorant immigrants |whom 59 were conditioned and 297 /and the remainder from friends of | deed was passed, Henry F. Punder-| the work started in 1917. It is not 
seeking to evade, the lnited States | failed. the school in.various parts of the| soa, chairman of the special camp/j| expected that water for city use may 
quota _ being ce) ie ee | jcountry. One. donation. of $10,000| purchase committee of the cotncil,| be drawn from the reservoir before 
Sanee Oe Ce ee” wl wi | came from Minnesota. The money /|announced, The purchase also gives | the close of 1926, or the early months 

Secretary f | will receive a uest of $20,000. fc ‘ . 4 | 26, } ’ 

Husband, Assistant an. oe | fellowship in pear ah bc tor a will be used to erect a new dormi-|the Scouts an athletic fleld ‘for! of 1927. The city will be required 


d cites one case | 
aor Bo bccamaneayl fost: $18. 0007S ‘the will of Theodore F. Saxay, late | tory to house 66. boys. It is hoped to | tennis, baseball and volley ball. The | to release 20,000,000 gallons of water 
wn attempt to get into the United | vice-president of the Hugenot Society chave one half of the new building | purchase completes the prograin laid| daily fof the use of mills along the 
States. lof America, [available for use by Jan. 1. 1926. out by Mr. Punderson last fall. course of the Pawtucket River, in ac- 


GREAT RESERVOIR 
SOON TO BE FILLED 


Copley Square, Boston. 
t 
| Other fitted 


suitcases 


25.00 te 180.00 


New York (£)—Seventy-four of the | 
candidates who tried the recent ex- | 
‘aminations for certified public ac- 
‘countant registration, conducted in 25 
istates, succeeded in 


— 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 29 (Spe- 
cial)—Impounding of water in the 
city’s new supply reservoir. at Scit- 
uate will begin on July 5, marking 
the first step toward completion of 


—and also 


Zipper: Bags, Hat Boxes, Hat Trunks and Domestic 
and Imported Suitcases. 


—_ 


‘STREET FLOOR OF THE ANNEX 


New York (#)—Princeton University 
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‘FARM PRICES 
~ARFECT SCHOOL 


Co-operative Marketing Seen 
ae Education Factor 
| vat N. HE. A. 


oe 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 29 (Spe- 
cial)—If farmers are to be able to 


buy education and culture for. thelr | 


families and their communities, they | 
must have co-operative marketing, 


declared Macy.Campbel, head of the | 


Department of Rural Education of 


lowa State Teachers’ College, in an 
address as president of the Depart- 


ment of Rural Education of the Na-! 


tional Education Association. 


Realizing the primary importance | 


of this economic factor, the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education has set to 
work to bring the subject to the at- | 
tention of rural. America through 


‘the help of a committee of nationally 


known workers in the field of agri- 
cultural co-operation. 


Speaking of the work of this com- | 
Pro- | 


mittee, of which he is secretary, 
fessor Macy said: 


. Response Is Hearty 


“Tl have never been connected with | 


an educational movement before 
which received such immediate and 
spontaneous response from the farm 
people as does this.”’ 
The committee is now 


at work to 


determine what facts concerning co-' 
operative marketing should be taught | 


in the American public schools. 

Much special work with individual 
children resulting in. fewer failures 
is made possible by consolidating 
schools, Paul Dillingham, superin- 
tendent of schools of Falmouth, 
Mass., told the Department of Rural 
Education of the Natfonal Education 
Association at its session here today. 

Failures Eliminated 

Describing the results in Falmouth, 
where a fleet of seven large 
busses gathers up the children from 
all parts of the town and brings them 
to the school genters, Mr. Dillingham 
said: 

“Falmouth has 
problem of having a 
population. In the old 
school, pupils of all degrees of men- 
tality were commonly found and all 
the eight grade&® were taught by one 
teacher. Usually many of the enter- 
ing children could not understand 
English. The result was-.a great deal 
of retardation. In the consolidated 


motor 


educationa! 
large foreign 


the 


aechool, 
main objective the teaching of Eng- 
lish to entering pupils. The result 
has been an almost complete elimina- 
tion failures in the primary 
grades.” 

Faimouth has replaced 13 of the 
old-type schools with four modern 
units, two of which are elementary 
schools and the others junior and 
senior high schools. 
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X. E. 4. LEADERS 
RENEW CABINET 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


saw that further campaigning along 
this aged promised for the time be- 
ing to be barren of results. Miss 
Rl Says in her legislative re- 
port: 

“Beginning in 
eonferences With members: of 
gress, memoers of the legislative 
commission, other important edu- 
catorssand the legislative represen- 
tatives of the supporting organiza- 
tions, were hel. in Washimeton. 
consensus of opinion .of those 


March numerous 


one-teacher 


a subprimary class hae as its 


Con- 


The 


who 


-— 


— 


gation and impartation.” Miss Wil- 
liams continued: . 

“A departmént of education would 
help us to avail ourselves of the 
best in education that is being 
brought out: in foreign - countries. 
It is possible that some day we may 
hav@ educational attachés abroad. 
In such a case it is not inconceiv- 
able that, through their familiarity 
with what is being taught in foreign 
textbooks, they may observe tenden- 
cles and forecast disagreement to 
|our Government in time to prevent 
| war. 
| “In the realm of research very | 
important work needs to be done in| 
education. Some investigations | 
ishould be undertaken which will re-| 
| quire long periods to complete, as | 
much as 10 vears in some instances. | 
We do not have, for example, the 
knowledge of school construction 
| that should be ayailable to all. Con- 
Sequently too mitich money is being 
spent on some school buildings, too 
little on other:. The privately-en- 
dowed foundations have done much, 
but it is the belief of educators that 
the best. agency in this country to 
| investigate anc interpret the peo- 
| ples’ schools jis the peoples’ own 
| agency, their government.” 
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State Control Insured 

No powers of control over the edu- 
‘cational systems of the various states 
are vested in the proposed depart- 
ment. The National Education Asso- 
ciation’s legislative secretary empha- 
sized this point, restating it by saying 
that state superinfandents of educa- 
tion would still have complete au- 
thority 

The department of education pro- 
posal has not suffered but grown! 
stronger under the delays it has! 
endured, Miss Williams declared. 
Observing that in some quarters it) 
‘had been said these delays would 
cause the hill to lose support, she| 
'found the actual result to be greater! 
understanding and backing. Miss, 
Williams concluded: 

“We cannot count as lost the last 
few vears. This is a big undertaking 
affecting nearly 100,000 000 people 
and big things move slowly. Twenty- 
seven national organizations of men 
and women have actively enlisted for 
‘the department of education and it 
has enormous support among the 
laitv. The public, we believe, has | 
finally come to appreciate what a 
department of education means,” 


SET OF ASTROLABES 
PRESENTED TO OXFORD | 


OXFORD, Eng., June 8 (4)—The 
63 a&trolabes given to the university 
by Dr. Lewis Evans, brother of Sir 
Arthur Evans, the archsologist, 
when taken with those now in the 
possession of the colleges, form the 
most complete and representative 
series of this rare and ingenious | 
instrument. 

The astrolabe appears to have 
been invented about 150 B. C. by 
Hipparchus, who measured the exact 
length of the year, the distance to 
the fixed stars, the time of revolu- 
tion and eclipse of the moon, 
invented trigonometry and 
tem of locating points on the map 
by latitude and longitude. Its 
is to measure the altitude of the 
sun and the stars, and it is one of 
the few scientific instruments saved 
from the wreckage of Greek civiliza- 


' schools 


PARKER HOUSE SALE UPHELD 
Sale of the Parker House property 
School Street to its present 
the J. R. Whipple Corpora- 
$1,800,000, may 
mated without delay. according to 
the decision of Arthur W. Dolan, 
judge in the Suffolk County Probate 
Court. The ruling approves the ac- 
tion of Moses Williams Jr. and Philip 
Dexter, trustees of the hotel! estate. 
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UNITY IS GOAL 


FOR CURRICULA 
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Co-operative. Movement Is/ 


Planned to Make Courses 
Fill Modern Needs 


<r ae ee one 


Bu @ Staff Correspondent 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., 


' 
; 


June 29—' 


More than 1000 school communities, | 
in all parts of the country, are at | 
work on what is called the biggest | 
co-operative educ ational study ever. 
attempted in the United States—that | 


of revising the public school 
riculum to meet modern needa, E. ¢ 
Broome, 
of Philadelphia, told a ‘representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Mr. Broome is chairman of the 


curriculum commission 


cur- 


Superintendent of Schools’ 


of the Na | 


tional Education Association, which | 
held a round table meeting here to- | 


day, and author af a 


resolution, | 


adopted two years ago at a meeting | 


of the Department 
ence which started the work. 

The plan which has 
such general] interest was 
outlined by 


briefiv 


of Superintend- | 
awakened | 


Mr. Broome as the first | 


nation-wide effort to revise the cur- | 


ricula of American public 


hoth elementary and secondary, on 


_the basis of the pooled experience 


of superintendents and their staffs in 
all parts of the United States, a 


'method which he believes more prac- 


tical as well as more democratic, 
than anv heretofore used. 

Explaining the program 
Mr. Broome continued: 

“Under this co-operative plan, all 
superintendents are working at 
onee on the revision of their own 
curriculum. A staff of the commis- 
sion at Washington serves as a 
clearing house and guidance bureau 
for the work, co-ordinating the many 
individual efforts. We hope that the 
result will be that different Sections 
will come to have a pretty high 
degree’ of agreement in curricula. 
While the subject matter must 
with the peculiar needs of 
ica’s highlv varied sections, we be- 
lieve that out of this study will 
grow agreement as to content of 
the courses, as to organization of 
to carry them into opera- 
tion, and as to methods of handling 
them. While the commission's rec- 
ommendations will be purely op- 
tional we believe they will be verv 
much more effective than any offi- 
cial program imposed upon schools 
and much more useful than any 
course of study, however ideal in 
theory, which does not grow out of 
prgctices and needs of the country 
itself.” 


“ab Sa ENDOW NMENT’ FU ND 
INCREASE IS SOUGHT 


further, 


Like associations in other 
to increase its en- 
as one of the most 
in which its work 
and made 


effort 
fund, 
ways 


a special 
dowment 
practical 
can be safeguarded 
The 
its endowment fund at 
to $346,726.11, and that 
fund of not less than $2,000,000 


needed, The income from such 
fund, added to the amount received 
each year from privileges accorded 
members, would mean an effective 


per- 


that 


amounts 
is 


cccupation of the field by a asso- | 
‘ciation. 


FAR EAST PROBLEMS TOPIC 
OF CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


schools, | 


sociation. 
iare the other 


cities, | 
2 : ought 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. is now making | 


a 


Ss T. 
vary | Pre ent their 


Amer- | 


Educators Proposed Bill Embodies 
Features to Facilitate Enactment 


tary in the Cabinet, 


(i 


1. 
2. 


Department of Education. 
3. 


4. 
in 


the several states 


(2) elementary education; 
(5) 


tion; 
education: 


(8) immigrant education; 


attention and study. 


e 
~. 


By a Staf Correspondent 


HE new bill for a federal department of education with a secre- 
which has been drafted 
Education Association for submission to the next Congress, 
carries the. following provisions, it is announced by the association: 
Establishment, at the seat of government of an executive de- 
partment, to be known as the Department of Education, to be under 
the control and direction of a Secretary of Education. 

Transfer of the present Bureau of Education, now in the 
Department of the Interior, of the federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, established in 1917, and of certain other agencies, to the new - 


Establishment of a federal conference on education, to con- 
sist of one representative and one alternate appointed by the head 
activities of the federal departments. 

Collection of statistics and other data hy the Department of 
Education to slow the condit'on and progress of education in the 
several states and in foreign countries. 
establishing and maintaining 
schools and school systems, in devising better methods of organ!za- 
tion, administration and financing of education, 
types of school buildings and in providing for their use, in improving 
methods of teaching, and in developing more adequate curricula and 
courses of study, research shall be undertaken in 
(3) secondary education 
professional education; 
cluding health education and recreation; 
(9) adult education; and (10) such other 
fields as in the judgment of the Secretary of Education may require 
The Departmént of Education fs to make avail- 
able.to state educational officers and other persons interested in edu- 
cation the results of its researches and investigations. 

An appropriation of $1,500,000 for the purpose of providing 
staff and conducting studies and investigations. 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 29 


by the National 


In order to aid the people of 
more efficient 


in developing better 


(1) rural educa- 
>. (4) higher 
(6) physical education, in- 


(7) the training of teachers: 


No. A. Convention Sidelights 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 29 
HILADELPHIA appears to have 
a shade the advantage in the 
contest for next year’s meeting 

National Educational As- 
Los Angeles and Seattle 
competitors. There is 
considerable opinion the next con- 
vention should be held in the east 
and the sesquicentennial celebration 
at Philadelphia weighs heavily in its 
favor with the school teachers. The 
representatives of all three cities will 
attractions to the new 
board of directors Friday afternoon, 
following adjournment of the con- 
vention. 


P 


place of the ! 
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Miss Florence M. Hale of Maine, 
who has many supporters for the 
presidency of the N. E. A. should she 
sometime become a candidate, will 
be without 4 stenographer this sum- 
mer. Miss Ha'e is sv¥pervisor of 
rural schools of Maine. and her chief, 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas president 
of the World Federation of Nationa! 
Education Assoctations, sails July 6 
for its convention in Scotland. Dr 
Thomag is takine several of his 
stenographers with him. Miss Hale 
arranged with Dr. Thomas to take 
her stenographer also, provided the 
young woman's father would pay her 
expenses. He agreed. A& he put it, 
“If you are willing to be without 
vour stenographer this summer, | 
to be willing to pay for the 
trip.” 

& 
delegate leaving 
office to he 
morning has 


> > 

than one 
with the hotel 
early the next 


More 
word 
called 


awakened past the hour and marked 
association announces 


present | 
a | 


down. a demerit for the hotel service 
—-to find ithe telephone ringing 
promptly alittle later, on sun time. 
Indianapolis is -ituated in the midst 
of a great farming region and shuns 
daylight saving time. 
> > + 

School methods are swiftly chang- 
ing, according to what the teachers 
at this convention hear on all sides. 
The teachers themselves are chang- 
ing, but that is not on the program. 
It takes but a few days’ acquaint- 
ance with the select teachers of the 
Nation meeting here to find that 
many a teacher of today isnot what 
she was in thought a few vears back, 


t 


A ere ee ey 


wife also hails from Indiana. Mr 
Newlon has made a notable record in 
Denver, and -whis work has received 
national recognition. 


- ¢ 


But a very short 
Shortridge High School, 
convention center, stands the im- 
posing new home o fthe American’ 
Legion, recently opened and not yet | 
entirely occupied, 

Shortridge High School 
pleasant hall. The local school sys- 
(em has turned the building over to 
the educational association, ahd the 
sound of newspaper reporters at 
their typewriters and _ exhibitors 
narrating the virtues of their stock 
is heard where the school children 
studied but a short time ago. Appre- 
Ciation of the value of exhibition 
space at these conventions !s so keen 
that the day’ word is sent out to pros- 
pective exhibitors telezrams begin 
pouring in with requests 

> > > 

Bright vellow lei are worn by the 
Hawaiian delegation, which proudly 
calis attention to the fact that {t is 
carrving out its eatahblished record 
of a full delegation. Its ten mem- 
bers represent both native and 
American teachers. 


+ 


Character education 
very prominent place on thé con- 
vention program. The association 
will not only hear the report of a 
committee, but will devote a morn- 
ing to addresses on this topic, which 
is being considered all along 
line from the elementary 
the uhiversities, 


a ae 


Busy days these for the educator 
with a diversity of interests. Twenty 
events are officially 
today, 
no less than 33 tomorrow. Both days 
open with educational breakfasts. 


> 


> 
occupies 4 


distance from 
the mail> 


makes as 


the | 
grades to | 


scheduled for | 
when things are starting, and | 


GAIN IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE — 


Federal Commissioner of Education Submits Figures From 
44 States Showing 24,076,000 ChiJdren in Public 
Schools—More Buildings, Salaries Higher 


provide for a state fund sufficient 
to make $1500 available per pupil in 
attendance. 


Teachers’ Colleges 

The year marked a continuation 
of a well-defined tendency in recent 
years to transform normal schools 
into teachers’ colleges, with four- 
year courses and dé@gree-conferring 

authority. Thies was done for two 
institutions in Arizona and nine in 
Wisconsin. Arkansas also changed 
the rame of ita ‘normal school to 
“teachers college” and increased the °* 
appropriation for its support. Some 
progrese was made in six or more 
states in the direction of better 
qualification of teachers through 
improvement of certification laws of 
one kind or another. 

One of the pronounced trends of 
educational progress during the past 
year has been an incréased emphasis- 
and a steady accomplishment in the 
direction of a reorganization of cur- | 
riculum matertal to meet modern | 
needs. Particularly encouraging is 
the interest displayed in revising | 
the elementary school curriculum. | 

During ‘the past year, likewise. 
there has been an awakening over 
the country with reference to the 
needa of moral and character in- 
struction in the school. The vear 
marks a distinct step toward more 
adequate opportunity for the Iindi- 
vidual pupil and away from the oki 
mass methods. 

Several plans of individual in- 
structions are being tried at various 
points. Perhaps those best known 
are the Winnetka and the: Dalton 
plans. 

Standardized intelligence and | 
achievement tests. which until re- | 
cently were subjected in many 
places to either doubt or dogma, 
have become practically universal in 
our city school sy stems for one pur- 
pose or another. 


More Emphasis on Research | 

Increased emphasis, too” has 
been placed during the last year on | 
research and scientific methods in | 
education, In 1923, there were about | 
80 research bureaus in the cities 
of the country. Now there are some 
120 such bureaus. 

During the last year education 
for better citizenship has continued 
to receive that popular interest and 
attention from educators which be- 
gan immediately after the war. 
About 20 atates have not yet estab- 
lished directors for this kind of 
Service in their state d. “partment. 

According to the. statistica for 
1922-24, the kindergarten enrollment 
of the country shows an increase of 
61.522. The total enrolment is now 
617.353. This growth shows that the 
kindergarten is increasingly ac- 
cepted as an organic and essential 
part of the schoo). 

There was in 19°4 an average in- 
crease in salaries paid rural téeach- 
ers, in all types of schools, of $24. 
On the whole. salaries in city schools 
exceed in purchasing power the sal- 
aries of 1914, although in somé in- 
stances this is not true. During the 
past two years the increases in sal- 
aries of city teachers have been rela- 


By a Staff Cori espondent 

INDIANAPOLIS, June 29-—Public 
schoo] énro!iment in 1924 reached 
24,076,000, a gain of 3.6 per cent dur- 
‘ing two years, making it necessary, 
in face of nation-wide efforts toward 
| economy, to provide facilities for | 
837,000 additional school children. | 
Such was the report of Dr. John J. 


Tigert, United States Cominissioner , 
of Education. tc the National Council 
of Education here. | 
The National Council is one of a 
dozen or more organizations allied | 
with the Nutional Education Asso- 
ciation. | 
Dr. Tigert'’s figures were based on 
returns from 44 states. They also) 
showed that in 1924 there were 29,- | 
246.000 children of school age, or 
2.4 per cent more than in 1922. | 
A large increase in high school 
enrollments. 177 per cent greater 
in 1924 than in 1922, was an out- 
standing feature of the report which 
also showed an increase of 1.6 per 
'eent in elementary achools. Es- 
‘tablishment of about 1000 consoli- 
' dated schools fur rural districts dur- 
‘ing the last two years, making a 
total of 14,000 in the Natid@h, was re- 
ported. The commissioner said it 
was estimated that there are now | 
3.000.000 pupiis attending consoli- 
dated schooj units, and that their | 
annual expenditure for transporta- | 
tion is $30,000,000. | 
The Three R’s 

The three R's continue to be the| 
basis of American education, Dr. Ti- | 
gert assured the meeting, but ex-| 
‘plained that what were once callad 
“fads.” such as music, art and- hand 
' work. are now considered as neces- 
sary to the proper education of the 
coming generation as reading, writ- 
‘ing and arithmetic. Platoon schools, 
he reported, continue to gain In fa- 

vor, 93*cities having adopted the | 
plan in one or more schools, up to 
April, 1925. In view of the greater 
increase in high school attendance 
and likewise greater costs per capita 
for secondary education, it would 
seem that the great problem of pro- 
viding adequate funds is constantly | 
accentuated. In 1924 current ex- 
penses were aperenn ll per 
cent greater than in 1922 involv- 
ing an extra cost of some $175.- 
000.000, Outlay for buildings and 
grounds went forward at a much 
greater fate. In 1924 approximately | 
¢276.000.000 was expended in this) 
way, which exceeded the expendi- 
tures for the same purpose in 1922) 
nearly 23 per cent. State legislators | 
were able to carry cut their program | 
of economy without appreciable in- | 
jury to the schools. is 

Dr. Tigert’s report continues in, 
part: 
There haa resulted during the nast 
a wider adoption of the budget 
avatem for county and other school 
taxing units. Outstanding are ‘New 
York. which provided an- increase 
of approximately $9,000,000 effective 
July 1, 1925 Montana, where an 
act referred to the people the ques- 
tion of providing for a five mill 
state achool tax: and Oklohama, 
where a proposed amendment to the 
state constitution will, if ratified, 
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SHOWN IN DR. TIGERT'S REPORT) &: 


an associate secretary of the 
eign Missions Board of the Method- 


| speaker. 
said: 


- ~pacifists, 
/ peace would be well on toward solu- 
' tion.” 
' militaristic 
Maintenance of compulsory military 
training departments in the schools 
and colleges of the country. 


logical 
Gertrude Chase of Mt. 
|lege, secretary: 
ton 
‘| School, 
hold 


intermediate, or secondary > 
More oy to 100 } tities have recently 
a this plan ve atagie ‘Walary ., 


DEFENSE DAY 
PLAN OPPOSED 


Student Liberals Deplore 
Exhibitions of Military 
Strength 


ANDOVER, asain. han 29 (Spe- 
cial)—Adoptien of a resolution com- 
mending President Coolidge for re- 
fusing to allow Armistice Day te be 
used for military mobilization,’ and 
urging that he oppose the continu- 
ance of Defense Test Day, set this 


year for July 4, closed the third an- 


nual eonference of the Student Fed- 


-eratfon of Religious Liberals, which 


has been in session at Phillips Acad- - 
emy. 

Passed unanimously at the final 
meeting of the convention, the reso- 
lution, addressed to the President, 
reads: 

“We, the Student Federation of . 
| Religious Liberals, assembled in our 
third annual conference at Andover, 


| Mass., go on record as being heartily 
in favor of your stand taken in re- 
fusing the proposed attempt to ap- 
point Armistice Day as Defense Test 


‘Day. And we further hope that you 
will attempt to prevent any inter- 
national misunder:‘anding and to 
that end we respectfully urge you to 
'refuse to lend your influence to any 
further exhibitions of military’ and 
naval power.” 

Stanley High of New York .City, 
r- 


Church, was the concluding 
Discussing pacifism, he 
“If we were all ready to con- 
demn the extreme militarists as we 
are ready to condemn the extreme 
the problem of . world 


ist 


He deplored the excesses of 
propaganda, and the 


New officers of the federation 


elected for the ensuing year include 
| Russell 


Wood ef Harvard, presi- 
dent; Dorothy Dyar of Union Theo- 
Seminary, vice-president; 
Holyoke Col- 
and Lucius Penning- 
the Harvard Theological 
treasurer. It was decided to 
the conference in Andover 
in 1926. 
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INTERIOR DECORATING 


conferred on this important ques- 
tion was that it would be unwise to 
include thé federal aid. appropria- 
tidns in the new bill. It seemed best 
at this time to build upon the senti- 
ment for a department of education 
which had been created throughout 
the country and in Congress by the 
supporters of the education bill as_ 
well as by the report of the reor- 
ganization committee.” 

Asked to comment further 6n the 
federal aid decision, Miss Williams 
said: “There is a general under- 


nor will be a few vears hence. Educa- 
tional progress may be described at 


this convention in terms of research. ENGRAVING— 
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Recently T. D. Martin, director of 
the membership division, was wait- 
ing at a rallroad station in a near-by 
small town when one of the well- : 
known members of the association. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 29-——Dealing with 
problems of the Far East, social, | 
political and economic resources of | 


; sul or commercial attaché in China 
'since 1902, editor of the Commer- 
'cial Year Book of China, will discuss 
'that country’s economic resources 


4 
: 


man in the 


standing among educators that fed- 
eral aid will be deferred. Our bill in 


the last several sessions of Congress 


double-headed one. We 
it is better to make 


has been a 
have decided 


progress in the one direction that is | 


now open, 
Way Temporarily Blocked 

inconceivable that the Na- 
Education Association will 
ever give up the idea of the exten- 
sion of federal aid to education. The 
same reasons which made it neces- 
sary to equalize opportunity within 
the counties are applicable. to the 
states, It but oné step further 
to apply this aim to the Féderal Gov- 
ernment. However, the wave of 
selfishness that swept over the coun- 
try after the war when we had our 
hands full of goid, tas -blocked the 
door for the present toward this 
plan of equalization of educational 
opportunity. 

“There is in this no accasion for 
discouragement. After all a depart- 
ment of education can do much to 
stimulate education in the 
States without the funds which would 
have come through federal! aid. 
portunities which do not now exist 
will be available to a secretary of ed- 
ucation. The removal of illiteracy, 
Americanization of the foreign-born, 
training of teachers, physical educa- 
tion and equalization of opportunity 
were the objectives of the federal aid 
proposal. A secretary of, education 
without federal aid-wili still find 
ways of promoting ali these.” 


“it 
tional 


is 


is 


Further indicating educational! ad- | 


vantages expected of the proposed 
department, the National Education 
Association's legislative secretary 
pointed out as foremost the dignify- 
ing of education. 
‘Education a Foundation Stone 
“Recognition of education’s im- 
portance stands out through the’ 
long years of. the 
paign as their impelling motive, 
said Miss Williams “Public educa- 
tion is a foundation stone of the. 
'Repygdic.. The teachers feel that 


79 


education would be greatly monet: | 


aged and the Nation accord 
benefited if education had its spook. 
presigent’s counsels, 
vouchsafed kindred opportudities as 
business and aerenene tor investi 


various | 


Op- | 


teachers’ cam-. 


China and Japan, and the attitude of | 
these countries to the United St tes. | 


the Second Institute of the Norr =n 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, 
University of Chicago, is to open 
here tomorrow and extend to July 
18. 

P. W. Kuo, president of the South- | 
eastern University, Nanking, China, | 
announced as one of the best known! 
educators of his land, will give the, 
first of a series of lectures, his sub- 
ject being “Political, Economic and | 
Social Tendencies in Modern China. 
Thursday he will speak on “The 
Position of China in Eastern China,” 
and on July 6-he will explain China’s) 
relations with the United * ates» 

(pen to Publie 

“Preparations are being made for 
big audiences, with world attention 
centered on the Far Kast and with 
daily dispatches from China bringing 
reports of riots. The lectures are 
open to the public. 

A Japanese statesman, a Chinese 
educator and an Englishman who. 
for 20 years has edited a Chinese | 
newspaper, a United States Consul, 
for China, and an author of books on 
the Far East will be among the 
speakers at the institute. 

Count Michimasa Soveshima, mem- 
ber of the Japanese House of Peers, | 
will speak on “Political, Economic | 
and Social Aspects of Modern Japan,” 
at the meeting Wednesday. The count 
is a graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. Japan’s policy in the. 
Far East will be described by him | 
July & and a week later he will | 
again appear’ in’ an address on | 
i“Japan’s Relations With the United | 
, States.” | 
H. G. W. Woodhead, editor of the | 
Peking and Tien Tsin Times, and of | 
the China Year Book. an scr all 

/ man who has lived in China 20 years, 
| will discuss “China's Finances.” He | 
will speak again July 13 on extra- | 
territoriality in China, and July 16) 
will make an ad@ress on “Domestic | 
| Politics in’China.” 
Siberian Problem 

‘Henry K; Norton, business man, 
y publicist, author of “‘The Far East-. 
ern Republic of Siberia,” will speak 
July 14 on “The Russians in -the 
‘Far East.” 


Julean Arnold, Unites States Con- 


China and Japan are being given 
particular emphasis at the institute, 
the foundation for which was es- 
tablished in 1923, with a trust fund 
for the “promotion of a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the Amer- 
ican citizens of the other peoples of 
the world, thus establishing a hasis 
for improved international relations 
|and a more enlightened world or- 
Ger.” 

The first institute’ held last sum- 
| mer, centered about problems of Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. Courses deal- 


"|! ing with the Far East and interna- 


tional relations in general are to be 
offered at summer sessions of the 
university, it was announced. They 
are open to graduate and to ad- 
vanced undergraduate students, 
Members of @he staff are from the 
University of Chicago faculty and 
from other universities. 


‘alighting from a 


train, spied him. 
“Tt have paid my dues in the Na- 
tional Education Association,” she 
announced, “and I understand that 
I am entitled to whatever services 
the association can render.” The 
‘membership director granted that 
was the case. “Then,” said the mem- 
ber with a twinkle in her eye, 
“kindly help me with my grips to 
the corner,” Mr. Martin carried out 
the pledge of his division. 
> at + 

Jesse H. Newlon, president of the 
association, returns to his home state 
to preside over the largest gathering 
of the nation’s edtcators. Mr. New- 


lon, now superintendent of schools in| 
in Indiana,. 


Denver, Col., was born 
graduated from Indiana University 
and began his teaching in a country 
school in his native county. 
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Courtesy First Lowest Prices 
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Roanoke’s Leading Department Store 
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ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Nothing But Good Merchandise 
VISIT US 


When It Comes from 


HUTSON’S 
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Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond’s Leading Hardware” 
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Mortgage Department 
108 N. $th St., Richmond, Va. 
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'No visit to Richmond is complete 
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: Phone 555 
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SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Exclusive Furnishings 
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ability have won for us our 


| 9 W. Grace, Richmond Va. 


SThalkimer- Brothers 
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NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Bank” 
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ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
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Mail Orders Filled | 
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BALTIMORE 
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that arrive here daily. 
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ILLITERACY CUT: 


200,000 


IN 1924 BY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


‘Adult’ 'Potal 4,500,000 ‘Still to. Be Réached, Mr. Herlihy 
‘Tells Educators—15 States Active—State Super- 
vision Advised—A liens: Kager for Courses 


INDIANAPOLIS, -Ind., June 29 
(Special) —Immigrant and native 
illiterates to the number of 300,000 
received first-class educational aid 
through the Nation's public schools 
last year, but the total of adults who 
need to be reached is 4,500,000. 
Charles M. Herlihy, president of the 
department of adult education of 
the National Education Association, 
told the department here. , 


Mr. Herlihy is supervisor of aduit | 
alien education for Massachusetts. 
The experimental stage in immigrant | 
education and classes for native illit- | 
erates has been passed he declared, 
adding: | 


Education in English and citizen- 
ship for adult men and women has 
been eStablished as an integral part 
of the public school systems in 15 
states, and the outlook is most prom- 
ising for immediate expansion in a 

‘ number of other states. 


Duty of Pablic Schools 


Wherever the state and local gov- 
ernments have voted to spend money 
on this new type of educational work 
the native and foreign adults have 
grasped the opportunity to attend 
and continued to attend at consider- 
able sacrifice. 

The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation will appoint a specialist in 
adult education this year who will 
provide the necessary federal edu- 
cational leadership in this new field. 
This appointment insures the future 
development of adult education in 
all sections of the country. 

Instruction-in elementary reading 

and writing for the 3,000,000 native 
iiliterates and the 1,500,000 foreign 
illiterates is a public school responsi- 
bility which ought to be recognized 
by every local community. 

Illiteracy is a serious handicap in 
the exercise of good citizenship when 
one realizes the marked increase in 
the use of the referendum on vital 
state and national issues. The suc- 
cess of representative democracy re- 


| of the 


quires a literate electorate and a 
citizenry that. understands the the- 
ory on which our government is 
founded. 

After pointing out that adult edu- 
cation calls for teachers specially 
qualified, trained, and financed, Miss 
Clutie Bloodworth, director of the 
division of exceptional education in 
the Alabama Department of Educa- 
tion, outlined the requirements for 
an adequate program in this field. 


State Control Advised 


She said in part: 

In developitig any kind of educa- 
tional program the directing force 
should be located in the state depart- 
ment of education because the de- 
partment views the field from a 
vantage point, has already surveyed 
it and is already in possession of the 
facts fundamental to the making of 
an educational program. 

The second need is the incorpora- 
tion of the program of adult educa- 
tion as a part of the official general 


} 


program. Third, the native illiterates | 


must become acquainted with the 


‘entire group of people making them 


the beneficiaries of a program. 
Courses of study prove the fourth 
outstanding needs. 

In the process of making them- 
selves and their proposed social serv- 
ice Known to the beneficiaries of 
their plans and in the closer sym- 
pathy and understanding thereby re- 
sulting, the promoters of a program 
will see goals begin to glow like way- 
side lights through the dusk lead-' 
ing to a marked place for arrival. 

The fifth need is hooks more text- 
books for slow readers would make. 
it possible for independence in read- 
ing to ba attained more rapidly. 
Government bulletins are not usable 
by farmers «ind farm women because 
the print and language make them 
hard except for skilled readers. 
Libraries containing books attrac- 
tive to adults who are slow readers 
would hasten adult education at a 
rate impossible to estimate. 


FUEL ECONOMY | 
~ STUDY FAVORED. 


Practicality Supported in 
Teaching Classes in Nat- 
ural Sciences 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 29 
(Special)—Instruction in the econ- 
omy of fuels could save the Nation 
more than §$1,000.000,006 annually, 
Henry Harap of the Cleveland 
School of Education, told the depart- 
ment of science instruction of the 
National Education Association in 
an appeal for emphasis on the prac- 
tical in natural science classes. 

By equippine the coming genera- | 
tion with a knowledge of the eco- 
nomic use of such necessities as fuel | 
and food, great savings could he 
brought about in all resources: ‘The 
schools should also help people to 
solve the daily problems of ventila- | 
tlon, heating, lighting, plumbing | 
and cleaning, as well as the more! 
special problems arising from. the. 
use of radios, automobiles and pho-| 
nographs, Mr. Harap held. | 

Natural science teaching in the) 
schools can serve a high function | 
by training students to protect them- | 
selves against propaganda through | 
learning first to ascertain facts, said | 
B.C. Gruenberg. : 

Natural science teaching has been | 
handicapped along with other schoot 
processes from the acceptance of 
teaching as indoctrination, he as- 
seried, continuing: 

“While we never tire of casting 
ridicule upon the superseded notions 
of the past, we complacently assume 
too often, that the notions of the 
present will prevail forever. If we 
acknowledge that the chief function 
of teaching is to transmit the gains 
of the past, we must recognize that 
the most important function of 
natural science teaching is not to 
impress upon young people what 
science says today (or what it saic 
on the day the teacher last learned 
something new) but the fundamen- 
tals that entitle science to a hear- 
ing. The best that natural science 
teaches today is not a mass of pre- 
cisely measured and labeled details 

. which constitute factual knowledge | 
but a method for determining unmis- | 
takable facts and for meeting prob- | 
lems by the use of facts.” 


i 


PART-TIME SCHOOL | 


FILLS A NEW NEED 


Offers Education to Those 
Who Quit to Go to Work | 


By @ Staff Correspondent . 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 29—_ 
For the child who. longs to “quit 
school and go to work,’ part-time. 
schools frequently offer more effec- | 
tive education than the conventional | 
full-time school which ignores their | 
special needs, said Arthur B. Mays, | 
associate professor of industriai ed-. 
ueation at the Universit: of Illinois, 
speaking before ‘he department of 
vocational education of the National 
Education Association. 

Noting that many boys and girls 
are seemingly unable to progress be- 
yond a certain point in school and 
vet prove capable of successful work | 
in their chosen fields later in life, he 
continued: 

“For such young people, the vigor- 
ous, competitive life of the commer- 
cial and industrial] world is. neces- 
sary for their best development; the 
regular type of schdol may even be | 
a positive hindrance to growth. ) 

“The oft-repeated plaint of men | 
who early left school to work for | 
money, ‘I wish I had more educa- | 
tion, suggests, however, that the) 
school after all may have much of | 
real value for the boy and girl who’ 
does not seem to profit by its ex- | 
periences. It is one of the functions | 
of the part-time school to reconcile | 
these two conflicting conditions. | 
This is accomplished by sifting out. 
of the great mass 0 ~sehoo!l material | 
those things which are known to be 
of real value to the ‘average man’, 
and so organizing and teaching these | 
things as to make them definitely re- | 
late to the occupational world in- 
which so many boys and girls i 


interested.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS: AID 
IN EDUCATING MANY 


New Work Growing in Im- 
portance in School Field 
By a Staff Correspondent 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 
Keeping capable children in school 
by means of scholarships for those 


_ ~~. 


.. 


progress wis reported by Miss Emma | 


Pritchard Cooley, director of voca- 
tional guidance in the New Orleans 
public‘schoels, who’spoke before the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation: in session here. 
Miss Cooley pointed out that. the 
problem before the vocationa] guid- 
ance director is to establish methods 
of administering scholarships to the 
hest advantage. In New Orleans, she 
explained, scholarships are awarded 
after careful tests made by the de- 
partment and study of school records. 
The department carries on its aid 
after granting the scholarship by 
recommending a school and super- 
vising the work done by the scholar- 
ship student. I: also seeks to place 
the student in a position offering op- 
portunities for progress when his 
studies are ended, and in some cases 
enables him to go to college for fur- 


‘G00D ENGLISH’ 
METHOD SHOWN 


Correlation of Composition 
With Other Studies Is 
Kdueational Goal 


Ky a Staff Correspondent 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 


|The use of good English inf America | 
will be greatly advanced when all | 
| public school teachers demand it of | 
‘their classes instead of letting the. 


| 


English teachers try to carry 


the | 


‘burden alone, George E. Teter, head | 
‘of the English department of the 


State Normal School, Milwaukee, 


'Wis., told the National Council of | 


| 
} 
| 
] 
i 
| 
; 
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, 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 


Teachers of English here. 


‘other studies. 


“A proper cor-relation by all teach- 


ers between English composition and 


other studies will do much to fix good 


He said: | 


' 


language habits, and put vitality into) 


Explain That Although Commercial . World Offers 


This may be done in 
many ways—by oral reports, by his- 
torical tales in the history class, by 
tales of adventure in foreign lands in 
the geography class, by class-written 
plays depicting the subject-matter in 
all social science classes, and so on. 


If this co-operation and correlation 
cannot be secured, then there should | 
be a return to, or a continuation of, | 
the one-teacher system in the grades | 


and in the junior high school; 
when English is lost, all is lost.” 
The question of dogma in com- 


position brought forth a warning | 
more have stayed. 


from Miss Dora V. Smith, instructo: 


for | 


rrr terre rrr 


‘ Sees Teachers’ Wage Scale Rising 
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JOHN J. TIGERT 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Teachers Tell Why Schools 
Can Compete With Business 


Higher’ Financial Return, 


Education Yields 


Greater Joy in Service to Youth. 


By a Staff Correspondent * 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 29 - 
Why continue to. teach when yo 
could make more money in business? 


This thought has come to thousands 


in English and English methods in | 


the University High School, College 
of Educaton, University of Minnesota. 


rr . 
The power of composition in the | : 
; ‘the commercial world, was made by 


The Christian | 


disseminating of ideas is enormous 
Miss Smith pointed out. The teacher 


Growth of Faith in Education 


‘ ‘ 
Stressed as Convention Opens 


Indianapolis Meeting Characterized as Period of Stock 


Taking and Planning for Progressive Steps 
in Schools—History Traced 


Ry a Staff Correspondent 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 29— 
Public school teachers and school 
and college administrators from 
many parts of 
assembled in this capital. city of In- 
diana for an epoch-making con- 
ference of the National Education 
Association. 

It is enoch-making for the or- 
ganizations 147,000 members in that 
it is at the turn of the first quarter 
of the twentieth ‘century, and char- 
acterized by Jesse H. Newlon of Den- 
ver, national president, as a period of 
stock taking and laying plans for the 
future of education throughout the 
land. 


| Association, 


a 
in need of money has come to bejof composition cannot ignore this | 
generally recognized as an important | vital part of her responsibility. The | 
part of vocational guidance work in| primary business of the composition 
'the schools, and business men in/ teacher is to help the boy or girl to 
/many communities are leading the | discover’the most effective means o! 
| Way to procure funds. This stage of ' expression of which he is capable. 


of being 


| 
| 
| 


t 


/was 
' Edwin C. Broome, supérintendent of | 
' schools of Philadelphia. Mr. Broome. 


of teachers. Some it has lured away, 
Inquiry 
leaders fof the National Education 


who could command 


! 


amone | 


much larger financial returns from | 


correspondent of 
Science Monitor. 
This was the answer: 
teaching is very satisfying, both 
from its warm contacts with youth 
and from the opportunity it offers 
for direct and ccentinuous service to 
the Nation. This profession, despite 
the sacrifices of greater or less de- 
gree it imposes, still holds in its 
ranks men and women of the high- 
est caliber. 
“Opportunity for service” and “jov 
with children,” expressed 
in individual ways, were two strands 
of thought which ran through the 
many responses to the question, 
“Why do you stay in the teaching 


| profession?” 


Typical of the prevailing attitude 
the explanation made by Dr. 


Because . 


a eee 


in France, he had looked about the 
other fields. 
Joy in Teaching 

“But I visited a few schools at 
that time,” he said. “I think you get 
the greatest joy out of teaching be- 
cause come in. contact 
large groups of young people at a 
period of idealism, just at the age 
your influence means some- 
In business you cannot come 
with so.many. In my 


you 


when 
thing. 
in contact 


‘attractive. 


children who are asking and looking 
above them at the moon. the stars 
and the beauty. all: around them.” 

Dr. George D.*strayer of Cowmbia 
University put the answer with 
force into a single sentence. 

“T’ stay in the teaching profession 
because I am serving the greatest 


cause there is in the world—the, 


cause of free public education.” 
Miss Ida ©. Iversen, of Los Ange- 
les. a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the education association 
expressed her belief that “you get 
the best time teaching because you 
feel the joy of service.” She’ ex- 
plained: | 
“I think ft is the character con- 
tribution that makes teaching so 
You feel you-are contrib- 
uting to the total of human welfare, 
that it is something done for all 
time. Then there is the contact with 
the children, the attraction of young 
life.” 
Cultural Value | 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair of Rich- 
mond, Va., treasurer of the associa- 
tion, told of four or five offers. of 
other work which had been made to 
her in the last year. Thought of the 
children has kept her from accept- 
ing them, she said. She felt she would 
miss her close.daily contacts with 
young people which she has as 
teacher of Engl 


school. ! | 


| 


; 
' 


growing more attractive, Miss Adair | 


Apart from the appeal of the chil- 
dren, teaching as. a profession is 


ish in a junior high’ 


% 
j 
; 
' 


| declared, adding that “the new trend 
‘of teacher participation in «school | 


| 
| 
| 


policy gives teachers a share jn mak- made and kept thoroughly human- | 


ing the wheels go around.” 


New European Attitude — 


My 
t 


— 
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Toward Classics Shown 


Survey by : American Scholars Reveals That 
~ Latin Is Now Taught on Its Own Merits 


By a Staff Correspondent 

Indianapolis, June 29—-Experiences 
of three countries—England, France, 
and Germany—in a 30-year struggle 
to maintain the best in classical edu- 
cation have been reported for Amer- 
ican students of the same problem 
in an investigation just completed by 
the American Classical League, which 
will open its convention here. 

This report, the third part of an 
extensive investigation undertaken 
by American classicists, was made by 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia University, an edu- 
cator of wide experience in research. 
Dean Andrew F. West, president of 
the Classical League, supplemented 
the words by making a special study 
of conditions in England and France 
since the war, visiting many officials 
and scholars in the two countries. 
The results of these thorough studies 
which survey the European situation 
from about 1895 to the present are 
published in a. small.volume which is 
expected to furnish the background 
for discussions at this meeting. 

Summarizing the conclusions of 
the study, Dean West says in a pref- 
ace to the book: 


Latin Teaching Revalued 
“Our classical teaching must be 


Cultural opportunities which. ac- | istic in spirit, and not mechanical, 
‘company teaching makes it a desir-| if it is to exert its best influence.” 


‘able walk: of life, George R. Archi- | 


‘bald, secretary of the Salt Leke City | 
Teachers’: Association asserted. Mr. | 


Archibald spoke of the time which 


The investigation shows that the 
challenge from the: newer subjects 
in the curriculum had led in the 


teaching allows for travel, for recrea- | European countries to a revaluation 


tion, for study. 


; 


of Latin on its own merits, rather 


“It allows one to work with the! than as a traditional subject in the 
better side of human nature,” he said.| school curriculums. 


society. 
genial." 
School and Business 


Ss. 


'association’s department of superin- 


tendence, confided that he had 


“It gives one a chance to help better | 
In short, the work is con- | ciation, 


t 


} 


! 


The motto of the Classical Asso- 
organized in England in 
1903, “Defense, Not Defiance,” indi- 
cates the temper of the discussion 


D. Shakland, secretary of the; in England. 


The result in England has been, 
the report finds, that “secondary edu- 
cation will continue to retain as its 


turned aside from a hotel man’s ca-| main function the ideals of a gen- 


ith ‘reer to take up teaching. He had/| eral liberal training without any en- 
Ww | 


been manager of a large hotel at an | tanglements ‘with vocational objec- 


eastern resort when he was offered 


| 


| 


tives.” A change in aim in the teach- 
ing of the classics was formulated in 


|a position as a natural science | the most important recent document 


school experience I haye folnd the. 


boys and girls of today 


splendid | 


young people, and 99 out of 100 re-. 


| of public recognition to education in| ;. . member of the New York and ' 


; 
; 


' 
| 
; 


} 


the Nation have. 


Boston. 


aw. 
Schools Typically American 
Notwithstanding that there is no 


Massachusetts, he added,| pennsy 
had the first compulsory education | from &; 
] 


| 


turned 
his 


he 
Giving 


lvania bars, but 
law to teaching. 
reasons, he Said: 


Service to Youth 


mention of education in the United | mailed ‘iges 
: the work of teaching. It arises 
States Constitution, Mr. Tigert said from the 4 

‘it has been proved that the people 


The vanguard of the large delega- | 
tion of educators for whom prepara- | 


tions have been made, assembled 
Sunday afternoon on the north steps 
of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment for the- opening services. It 
was a moment for rededication to 
the Nation's ideals of education. And 


_the assembly was within vie f the |, 
” : lagi . Ing made in high school and second- 


site of Indiana's $10,000,000 World 


War memorial plaza, the first unit of 


which, the national A ic gi 
5 haa ig ae |he said it is only. within compara- 


headquarters, was only a few days 
ago dedicated to service of country. 


Faith in Education 


The first general session of the 
National Education 
sixty-third annual convention was 
called to order last night by Presi- 


of the Nation have more faith in 
education than in any other thing. 
No other institutions are so univer- 
sal in the United States, he added. 
as the public schools and the church, 
emphasizing the people’s faith in 
religion and knowledge. He regard- 
ed the public school as the most typ- 
ical American institution. 

Without aid from the Government 
there has been established.in the 48 
states a great public school system, 
Dr. Tigert pointed out, a system sup- 
ported by all citizens morally and 
materially. which takes more than 
$1,500.000,000 out of their pockets 


‘annually. 


He pointed to the great gains be- 


ary education. Though high schools 


out of a sense of service that one 
feels in knowing his work is helping 


“There is a stimulation‘that comes | right 


spond to the challenge of 
ism.” 

Contacts and opportunities 
worth-while service were 
the two major reasons for staying 
in the profession by Dr. 
Aley. president of Butler College. 
While momentum holds some people 


in the work, and good beginning 


for 


ideal- | ' 
' tics. 

' school 
given as. 


Robert J.) 
| appeal! 


salaries attract others. the mission- | 


those 
teaching 


arvy aim gets and holds 
greatest influence in the 
ranks, Dr. Aley declared. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Col- 
orado, was’among those who fried 
business and returned to teaching for 
the love of it. Relating her experi- 
ence, she said: 

“IT tried business 


two Vears. 


of | 


teacher and took up the work. 
Successive appointments in 
ministrative positions held 

there. 


him 


/on the situation, 
ad- | 


“The Classics in 
British Education,” a report of the 


Ministry of Reconstruction. 


Then came a time when he! 


was persuaded to go into the Ohio’ 
Legislature; he went ip and served | 
for five years, but he gave up poli-| 


under a trust fund brought 
him back into teaching. 

Not alone 
whose name has become widely 
known in the professions does the 
of teaching make itself 
strongly felt. Miss Laura E. Hanna, 
a teacher in an Indianapolis grade 
school, pressed for her reasons. 
gave again the thought expressed 


| by those of the association's officers, 


lL. 


made nearly twice what I make as. 


state superintendent, but I missed the 
creative contacts. In my work I go 
out among the children and 


talk to them. Many of the schools 


} 
' 


to develop thousands of boys and, 
igirls and is carrying them through | 


periods of discouragement. 


“When business opportunities come | sion, 
to me, and I have had a number, or ; enthusiasm: 
when the law calls, I say to myself: | ~ 


‘Wouldn't you be deserting your real 
function in life? Wouldn’t you be 
giving up thé greatest opportunity to 
serve?’ I think honestly that this is 


asked what kept her in the profe:x 
answe.ed with characteristic | 


| 
} 


‘the saving element that keeps people | 


} 


tively recent years that they have) 


made 


marked progress. In 1890 
there were only 200,000 students in 


‘the Nation’s high schools, and the 


Association's | 


| 
; 
' 


Indianapolis citizens who for the. 
next week will avail. themselves of | 
this opportunity tc show the Nation's | 


schoo] teachers what. real Hoosier | 


hospitality is. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, ad- 
dressed the first general session on 
“The Faith of the American People 
in Public Education.” He declared 
the American public school system 
has stood the test of time and has 
been proved a success in making 
American citizens of the right sort. 

The federal commissioner said 
that faith in education was brought 
to America’s shores by the earliest 


immigrants, who were imbued with 
/most progressive ideas of what edu- 


cation should be. As early as 1619, 
he said, the colony of Virginia made 
an attempt to found schools but was 
interrupted by wars. The earliest 
concrete expressions of faith in ed- 
ucation, he stated, are to be found 
in Massachusetts, in the founding of 
Harvard College and in the giving 


The Hob- Nob 
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CAFETERIA SERVICE 
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FURNITURE 


~~ 712. 13th Street N. W. 
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colleges were seeking ways to at- 
tract more students. Today with 
8,500,000 in high schools, the col- 


TOURIST ALLIANCE MEETS 
By Special Cable 
BRUSSELS, June 29—Twenty-five 
associations frgm 17 countries have 
sent delegates to the International 
Tourists’ Alliance assembled in Brus- 
sels. The assembly decided to admit 


the German Automobile Club to the 1si6e x sT., N. 
Alliance and to take steps to obtain Special Atention-to Ous of Town C 


the unification of passports to abol- 
ish visas and to modify frontier form- 
alities for touring cars. 


Columbia’ 1658 


E. T. GOODMAN 


Specialist in Meats 


Arcade Market, 14th and Park Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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in the profession who could hold 


business positiohs. 


; 


There are very} 


few who attain high posts in teaching | 


who would not have reached the 
height in others. 

“It must be something more than 
just getting caught in the net. The 


person who goes in and stays in de- 


to succeed in something else, must 


| were first established 100 years ag», | liberately, knowing he has the power | 


see the attractiveness of service, for | 
the compensation doesn't begin to) 


compare with that of other fields.” 


T. D. Martin, director of the divi- | 
sion of records and membership of. 
‘the association, went so far as to try . 
‘other lines of work, but he came’back | 


dent Newton in the Cadle Tabernacle. | leges are crowded and faced with ito teaching because he liked teaching | 
It was an open session attended, in| the necessity of adopting means to! best. He told how, aftér returning 
addition to the delegates, by many | control enrollments. : 


from service with the American army | 


have my picture on their walls. You 
Can't get that in business.” 
Public School Praised 


Miss Mary McSkimmon, 


when 


“In teaching we are al- 


4 
THE 


LATCH STRING | 


js out for vou for 


LUNCHEON. and DINNER | 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleaniinesa and. Service. 


612 12th St.. N. W., Between F aad G 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


Capital Correctness 
in Summer Suits 


Porous woven, firm fabriec’d sum- 
mer suits. fitted to your figure 
with Capital Correctness here. 


hing, DUNLAP 
MESIE. © Straw 
MEWS Wear "8% 


14th and G Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, DPD. Cc. 


Steln- 
Bloch 
SUITS 
45.00 


saving: 

“IT like to be with children, to help 
them. It’s a place where one can 
do a lot of good work. I have stayed 
many years in one community, so 
I have had the happiness of seeing 
children develop. That's why, -if I 
were starting over, I would do just 
the same thing.” 
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Is the basic idea of 

Fashion when it de- 

mands a. Hat for 
every costume ! 
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G and IIth Streets 
Service and Courtesy 


Established 1877 


HE days for Camping and picnics are here and the 
Palais Royal is well supplied with accessories and 
clothing for such occasions. 
ment you will find all picnic lunch accessories— 
cretonne cushions and oilcloth table covers 
Section: beach togs of all kinds, including the new terry cloth capes: 
knickers in linen and tweed; camp chairs and folding card tables— 
in fact everything that one needs for a day's outing or for camp life. 
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7th Street N. W. 


} Prepare for the Fourth! 


Extensive assortments of correct apparel for sports, motoring, 
bathing and camping. . Correct styles for women, children and 
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Sea Re ie Fae 


Belgium Crystal 


A shopping suggestion 


_at 


Dulin & Martin’s 


Appropriate glass for the 


colonial home. 
gium . Crystal 


This Bel- 


pattern— 


goblets, $10 the dozen; 
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other pieces in 
proportion. 


1214-16 G Street 
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An offer to establish a girls’ | 
‘composition 
literature 


to the man or woman |The aim of mental discipline is now 


} 
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' 605 15th St. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


Less Stress on Grammar 


In this study, the Classical League | 


investigation finds, “the emphasis 
has been shifted from grammar and 
to a grasp of ancient 


in its historical setting. 
made subordinate and instrumental 
to a desire to cultivate appreciation 
of the meaning and place of the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome 
without, however, sacrificing the 
training given by ‘scrupulous ex- 
actness in the use of language.’ ” 
Recent developments 
under the Poincaré and Herriot cabi- 
nets are given in detail in the study. 
The plan of 1923, a-strong classical 
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Arthur Florton Co. 


Supply Your Material Needs in | 


MEN’S WEAR 


Always “Different!” 


Six Stores in| 


WASHINGTON | 


BALTIMORE 


program, is given at length. Noting 
that the new Minister of on, 
M. Albert, did not reject prede- 
cessor’s work but only m ed it, 
the report ends on an optimistic note 
for the classics in France. 
Compromise in Germany 

The situation in Germany is. still 
in a state of transition since the war 
period when the classics were seri- 
ously challenged on the basis of the 
stern needs of the day. Looking to the 
future, the investigation concludes: 

“All the evidence that is available 
at present seems to point to the 
ultimate adoption of a compromise. 
The secondary school system will be 
more flexible than before the war. 
The cosmopolitan school, excluding 
the vocational and technical courses, 
will be the common type in ,which 
the classical studies will be re- 
tained.” 


REAL NEED SEEN 
FOR MUSIC STUDY 


Indianapolis Teacher Does 


Not Regard It as “Frill” 


By a Staff Correspondcnt 


| INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 298-- 
| Music in the school curriculum is a 


| practical subject and not an edxca- 
tional frill, Miss Lorle Krull, assist- 


' 
i 


‘ant supervisor of music in the In- 
| dianapolis public schools, declared 
today in a talk before the Department 
of Music Instruction of the National 
Education Association. 

While most people are aware that 


music contributes to the wholesome, 
happy-development of children, many 
practical persons fail to see its use- 
fulness in ordinary life, Miss Krull 
| asserted, continuing: 

| “True, the schools do not produce 
| men and women equipped by virtue 
of their sehool music study, to pu¢sue 
the teaching or performance of 
_music as a means of livelihood. They 
| do more. They produce men and 
| women equipped with a love for the 
highest of the arts, with a means of 
further culture and the wise em- 
| ployment of their leisure. In a word, 
‘school music is useful, because it off- 
sets the material and raises the 
standard of living and thinking. 
“Public school music, however, can 
never enter the field occupied by the 
private teacher. It must always be 
democratic, suited to the needs of 
the mass, rather than the talented 
individual.” 
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Summer Home Comfort 


Is a Matter of Proper Furnishings— 
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all the requisites of coolness and ease. 
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Cool Washable Silk 
Frocks for Summer— 
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make the P. B. Sports 
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an expressman,” said Jane. 
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-EDUCATIONISTS 


TO HOLD MEETING 
AT EDINBURGH 


World Federation Aims to 
Foster International 
Good Will in Schools 


—_ 


Special from Monitor Burear 


adult edycation. Sir Donald Macal- 
ister, principal of Glasgow 
sity, is chairman of the uhiversity 
section, and Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
consultant architect to the . Jertisa- 
lem University, will speak on uni- 
versity progress. The Duchess of 
Atholl is chairman of the section on 
‘adolescent education, with Sir Ro- 
land Blair and A. P. Laurie among 
the principal speakers. 


| Throughout the program the idea 
_of international intercourse will: be 


‘emphasized, such as international 
| correspondence between school chil- 
dren, and the development in the ris- 


niver- j 


‘ing generation of a broader grasp 
‘of international relations and world 


LONDON, June 19—No less than | 


1100 delegates will attend the con- 


ference of the World Federation of | geography 


‘an important subsection in the ele- 


Hducation Associations which meets | 


in Edinburgh from July 20 to 27. 
The federation, instituted 
vears ago in the United States, has 


| great interest. 
two. 
'in the Synod Hall, Edinburgh, from 
\the education authorities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and a film of school! 


met with great support. Its aim is to; 


promote international good 
through the schools and colleges of 
every country, and to bring into as- 
sociation and sympathy all 
whose work in their respective areas 


will | 


'given by school students ‘and by th 
those | 
Walford Davies will conduct a hymn} 


deals with modern aspects and aims | 


in education. 
federation is Prof. A. 0. Thomas of 
Augusta, Me. The vice-presidents 
are E..J. Sainsbury of England, and 
P. W. Kuo of Shanghai, China. The 
joint secretaries of the Scottish na- 
tional committee are George C. 
Pringle, general secretary of the 
Educational Institute of 
and T. Clark, director of education 
for Glasgow. 

It is noteworthy that delegates to 
the conference will come from every 
part of the world. From the United 


The president of the. 


Scotland, | 


States, besides the president, will be, 


found Prof. Paul Munroe, Prof. W'l- | 
| respondence) 


liam F. Russell, Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, Miss 
Olive Jones, Miss Charlotte QO. Wil- 
liams, Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford. 

Well-known American public men 
who have signified their intention of 
being present include Raphael Her- 
mann, Carleton FE. Ladd, and Col. 
Milton MacRae. 

All Parts Represented 

From Rhodesia comes Sir Francis 
Newton, and several members of tlre 
Kducation Ministry of South Africa 
are expected to attend. India sends 
30 delegates, most of them well- 
known men from the universitiés. Dr. 
Dyboski from Cracow, Prof. Paw 
Otlet of Brussels and Dr. Georg 
Kerschensteiner of Munich, the au- 
thor of “Training for Citizenship.’ 
who will represent the German un)- 
versities and technital high schools, 
are among well-known delegates. 
The colonies will all be represented, 
and France, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Hungary, lIatly, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
and Greece are actively interested. 

All the well-known education so- 
cieties and administrative bodies in 
Great Britain are co-operating. and 
Ireland, too, is sending a group of 
delegates. In Scotland it is said that 
every education authority, university. 
college and society in the country 
will send a# vepresentative to the 
congress. 3 

Nor is the 


determination ‘to get 


rin conjunction with those of London 


thinking. Character training will be 
mentary group and the subject of 
in its. relation to the 
teaching of world history will be of 


Educational. films will be shown 


life and work will be shown from 
the United States. Concerts will be 
Orpheus chotr’ of Glasgow. Sir H. 
service on Sunday evening, July 26. 

All desirous of obtaining further 
information should apply to the Sec- 
retary of the World Federation of 
Education Associations at 47, Moras 
Place, Edinburgh. 
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Oakland Makes oaguin’M iller’s 
art of City Park System 


California Poet Chose for “The Hights” a Ridge W ith 
View of Bay, Ocean, Seven Counties and Five Cities 


Oakland, Calit. 
Staff Correspondence — 


LONG a wooded stretch of coun-— 
Aw: road to “The Hights,” 20° 

minutes from the City Hall of | 
Oakland are four curious tittle cot- | 
tages peering from a retreat of| 
acacia, cypress and tall eucalyptus) 
trees, planted theré@, cottages and | 
trees, by California's minstrel, Joa- | 
quin Miller. Not asa swashbuckling 
adventurer with Walker in Nicaragua 
nor as & sojourner in kings’ courts. 
Yor yet asa dispatch writer with | 
the gold diggers in Alaska does Cal- | 
ifornia and America know and love— 
this “singular character, but as a/) 
singer of, songs. Oakland has hon- | 
ored -him by incorporaiing the 65 
acres. comprising The Hights, with 
alf the ‘old landmarks preserved, in» 
the city park system. 
~ On one of the enormous’ ridge’ 
roéks the park commission is pre- | 
paring to erecta bronze -bust of the | 
poet, the work to be -executed by! 
Rupert Smit. The city of Oakland 
has endeared itself to thousands by 
this‘ generous act of purcharce, the | 


ing beén paid to’Mrs. Abbie Leland 


NEW SUGAR FACTORY | eum of $33,000 for The Hights hav-| 
+ 4 ‘ rs d a3 


' 


| py two‘of the cottages. Kindly, com-| 
-| municative and full of reminiscence, | 


Scots Company Becomes Pio- 
neer of Beet Industry 


GLASGOW, June 15 (Special Cor- 
{ new development 
has taken place in connection 
the Clyde sugar refining industry, 
and in this development Greenock 
naturally plays a prominent part. 
some months ago a strong 
haif of the local refining interests, 
and Liverpool, to induce the Govern- 
ment to modify their proposals to 
give a large subsidy to the factories 
recently established in England for 


ithe production of sugar from home; | 


the whole world interested in good- | 


will limited to educationists, Tor the 
consulates and legations have, in 
many cases; recognized that this is 
an occasion of signal importance. 
The Chinese and Siberian legations. 
the consulates of Switzerland. Swe- 
den, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Greece. 
Persia and Hayti have all expressed 
a desire to take part in this world 
conference. The program is already 
nearing completion. The opening will 
be presided over’ by Sir John Gil- 
mour, the Secretary for Scotland, 
and the actual] subjects to be 
cussed cover every step of educa- 
tion, from the infant schoo] to the 
university. 

The pre-schoo] education section 
will be presided over by Lady Leslie 
Mackenzie. The general theme is 
the function of the nursery school 
and kindergarten in a system of 
public education. Delegates will de- 
scribe experiments in early educa- 
tion. Miss Julia Wade Abbott of 
Philadelphia will be a valuable con- 
tributor to this discussion. 

International Relations 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
rrankfort, Ky.,. will be chairman of 
the illiteracy section, and Sir Mi- 


dis- 


of 


(of 


chael Sadler. of that dealing with 


grown beet, on the ground that the 
heavily subsidized beet sugar would | 
seriously affect the refining industry, | 


“keep “house,” 


| 


| peetis resolve when he settled there) 


with | 


i 


| boulevards anid 
'tems-to The Hights are to be ex-, 
tended gradually to mcet the recre- | 


Miller:and Juanita Miller, who occu- | 


to 
the | 


mother anc daughter coatinue 
commemorating 


to: Nve. simply and think nobly. 
“his. additional park area has the) 
attention of Lee Kerfoot. superintend- | 


‘ent of parks, under whose direction | 
many 
but | 
unsuccessful effort was made on be- | 


improyements are contem-| 
The poet planted thousands 
his acres. Roadways, 
water piping sys- 


tl. ad. 
of trees on 


ational demand of the city. 

¥iew of Seven Counties and the Sea 
The Hights command a panoramic 

view ‘of seven’ counties and five 

cities: a perspective of the Straits, 

the Golden Gate, and the misty 


’ 


<: 
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ioned with “severe 
“The Abbey,” where the poet wrote 


in London was built as a mark’ of 
respect for his brothers across the 
sea.” 

These and other odd pieces com- | 
plement equally Quaint cottages fash- | 
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JUANITA’S WIGWAM, OAKLAND. 


. 
; 


primitiveness. 


celebrated 
associated 


other 
closely 


“Columbus” -and 
poents is “Most 


' matics 


GRANDMA MILLER’S COTTAGE, OAKLAND. DRAWN BY MISS FLORENCE MINARD. 
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not altogether ‘drive their 
product from the market. 

To meet the situation, a sugar 
company of .Greenock have ‘become 
pioneers in Scotland of the beet 
sugar industry, and have just had 
plans passed at the Dean of Guild 
Court for the erection of a factory on 
a site adjoining their existing works. 
The building will be a steel.struc-, 
ture 176 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
48 feet high, and it intended to 
have a railway siding to facilitate 
delivery of the truck loads of beets 
and dispatch. of the manufactured 
sugar 

The 
grant 


if it did 
r) 


iS 


received a 
the Govern- 
Facilities 
districts 
in the 


have 
from 


company 
of £SO.000 
ment under the Trades 
Act, and farmers in many 
Scotland are co-operating 
scheme. 


| might 
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‘beauty of the Gate at sunset. 
above the site of Oakland, Fremont) 
| watched 
light as the golden disk drops back 


} 
Farallones, lightly vignetted into the 


picture. Out of the “EKast’’--Indiana 

Cincinnatus Heine Miller came to. 
this spot of his heart’s desire. That 
was in the sixties, but a map make! 
had already charted the course. On 
a summer evening in June, 1848, 
John C. Fremont, completing his 
third western expedition, topped the | 
crest of these Hights to behold the! 
Here | 
that familiar pageant of 
of the Gate and into a polychrome) 
chalice brimming with orange, red, 
and saffron dust aflame on a blue 
line of sea, paling gradually in a 
silver sheen of mist. 

“Chrysopyl@,” jotted Fremont on 
his map, Greek for “Golden Gate,” the 
poetic indulgence of a soldier which | 
have accounted in part. at} 
least for the love Joaquin Miller 
bore for the Pathfinder. The exact | 
location where Fremont stood was 
verified in 1896 by Mrs. Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont, wife of the explorer, | 
aini the poet erected there a stone 
marker, five feet square and 15 feet 


| high. 


‘build and live and ever return here 


2 Expressman 


OHN and Jane had been iiving 
a | nearly a week in the new neigh- 
borhood into which their 
and mother had moved. But 
they had 


so far 
been getting acquainted 


bors. You can’t, of course, get ac- 
quainted with everything at once, 


and, as far as they had gone, John 
and Jane liked what they had got 
acquainted with very much. 

It was a house in a viHage, and 
there were other pleasart-looking 
houses all round, and there was a 
street half a mile away where there 
were interesting stores to buy things 
in. They had been there once with 
their mother when she did some mar- 
keting, and had helped carry the 
things home. 

John and Jane were out in the 
yard, and it was about an hour be- 
fore the time that they would usually 
have to start for school. 


father | 
| mail. 
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I go down to the stores with orders, 
and then I put them in my express | 
wagon and bring them back. And 
I go to.the post office and get the 
And all the families I do ex-’' 


| pressing for pay me 25 cents a week. 
with the new house and the yard, and | 
hadnt got acquainted with the neigh-_| 


see if your family needs an express-| . 


‘IT bave to do my expressing before 


John. 


Jane 
They had | 


had their breakfast and their father | 


had teken a train for the city, where 
he had his office. 
minute there was nobody in sight but 
a small boy coming along the ode- 
wakk and dragging a litt's cart. 


And just at that. 
_to put 


[ haven’t got many orders this) 
morning, so I thought I’d stop and, 


man.” 

“I heard Mother say she wished | 
there: was somebody to bring the 
first mail from the post office,” said 
Jane. 


“You see,” said the expressman,” | 
and after school. So I can’t take | 
very many families. But your house | 
is right on my way, and I could do 
your expressmg as easy as any- 
thing.” | 

“lll go and ask Mother,” said | 


' 


So John went for his mother, and | 
talked with the expressman! 
over the front. gate. 

“The way I do,” said the express- | 
man, “when they want me to buy. 
anything, and give me the money, is | 
it 


| when I've paid for them, I put the’ 


there you are.” 


and looked in at John and Jane. 
“Hello!” said the small boy. 
“Hello!” said John and Jane. 
“I'm the expressman,” said 


small vay. 


_ “We've just come to’ live here,” | 
said John. 


“You mean yon're playing you're 


“| guess I'm not playing,” 


oe 


; 


the . 


) 
} 
’ 


said | his express wagon, she engaged him 
the small boy. “I'm the real thing. ‘ to stop every morning for orders. °’, 


change in the same envelope, and | 


John came back with his mother, | 
and his mother talked with the ex- | 
pressman, And the result of that 
was that she gave him a short ligt 
of groceries to try, and some money 
to put in an envelope. And when he 
came back with the change and the 
groceries and the morning’s mail in 


visit him in a little shack he called | 
‘the great cottage,” 


'returning built several 


in an envelope with the} 


' list of things they want. And then, | ——— 


Small wonder that a poet should 


from excursions far afield. When | 
first he came, trees were few and | 
rocks everywhere. With his charac- 


he set to clearing the land. “Papa 
dug up thousands of stones with the | 
help of friends who. delighted to | 


plained in an interview. “For change 
of scene, hoping possibly to found an) 
idealistic community here, he wrote | 
the Building of the City Beautiful. 
“Several hours daily he picked | 
rocks which he placed in various | 
piles and after he went to the Klon- 
dike in 1897 he dedicated them to 
various things and peoples, and on 
monuments 
with great zest and earnestness. The | 
pyramid to Moses meant to him a} 
symbol of freedom bounded by law; | 
the Round Tower to the English | 
Poets, particularly to Robert Brown- | 
ing whom papa knew and admired, | 
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|} ing of four rooms. 
‘has been razed but the Log Cabin, 
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AIRPLANE PROPOSED 


teristic philosophy of work and play | 


Miss Miller ex- | SECRERAC)—Now 
ae inland airplane service of its 


‘i Woop GLass COMPANY 


with Miller. Th composite of a 
dwelling and a church hints vaguely 
of the feudal period when Gothie 
arches, crenellations and -« narrow 
windows were in effect. The Abbey 
is said to derive its name from the 
poet’s liking for Scott's ‘Melrose 
Abbey” and Byron’s “Newstead Ab- 
bey.” Happily, the poet’s Abbey is 
dedicated to imagination, a quality, 
generously requifed ‘to soften they 
contrast between an English mansion 


,c 


-and the bald exterior of the poet's, 


fantasy, appearing singularly un-' 
lovely now in its gaudy coat of new 
paint. 

Mrs. Miller lives in Grandma Mil- 
cottage, Miss Miller in the 
Wigwam, a rambling shingled dweil- 
The guest cottage 


seen at the Chicago Exposition, ;sur- 
vives. 

Amid treasured relics and keep- 
sakes of other days, the Millers live 
peacefully in thei* roadside retreats, 
visited by many tourist friends armed 
with questions, and yet these two 
appear ever amiable and genial, ex- 
pressive of the poet’s own gentle- 
ness of nature when he wrote: 

There is no ugly thing on earthy 
There is no evil anywhere 


hath some. beauty, 
If we but seek to see it there. 


worth 


FOR MAPPING AUSTRIA 


‘2 (Special Corre- 


that Austria has 


VIENNA, -June 


the time 
when the 


own, it would seem that 
should not be far distant 


‘airplane could be used advantageous. 


ly for the photographing of Austria. 

An Austrian historian writing re- 
cently in a local newspaper drew 
attention to the fact that it had been 
wars that had previously caused 
maps to be made. The Roman armies 
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RETIRES AFTER 50 


‘in this city. 
|of the Minot School in 1896 


.dren, 


supplied themselves. with “distance 
tables,” although initjating at the 
same time the first cfude attempts | 
at cartography which: have come 
down, to us today. “was no. 


Girl Scouts Busy Packing 
Camping Kits for Summer 


great change in the Middle Ages. 
Small maps were sufficient, for Aus- | 
tria at least, down to the time of. 
the wars of 1866, It was only after 
these campaigns that maps were) 
made with the proportion -1:75000, 
and these were in use until the 


Sea-Scouting Course at Marion on Buzzards Bay to 
Have Coast Guard Co-operation—New Camp 


for Younger Girls at Cedar Hill 


World War. The technical improve-. 
ment of arms, aceordirg to this his- | 
torian, led to the. increasi accur-,| Five main summer camps, located 
acy of maps when proportions of at Dunstable on the New Hampshire 
1:25000. 1:12500 and 1:1000 were. line, at Marion on Buzzards Bay, at 
adopted for the first time. 'Plymouth on Long Pond, at Gilman- 
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DRAWN BY MISS FLORENCE MINARD. 
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'ton; N. H., and at Cedar Hill, Wal- 
tham, shortly will be populated with 
Massachusetts Girl Scouts. This 
year the number of giris who are 


YEARS AS TEACHER 


going to camp has so exceeded pre- | 


King Was Not Absent a_ vious numbers that the construction 
: a of the fifth camp hes been necessary. 
Day in 42 Years | Practically all of these camps will 
_— open ‘on July 1 or soon afterward. 
This week will see the scouts pack- 
ing theit bags and collecting their 
|cooking outfits and gathering from 
all over the State at these camps 
which for the rest of the summer 
will be the centers of activity of the 
Girl Scout movement in this State. 
The new camp at Cedar Hill is 
designed to take the overfiow from 
the central state camp at Dunstable 
by specializing in younger Scouts. 
Only those between the ages of 10 
a.«1 14 will be admitted to the Cedar 
Hill Camp. and for them there have 
heen provided new buildings and 
tent areas on one of the many hills. 
Miss Margaret Kimball will be di- 
rector of the junior camp at Cedar 
Hill. Miss Dorothy C. Moore has 
charge of the outdoor activities on 
'the estate. 
The main camp, named after Mrs. 
Juliette Low, founder of the Girl 


Mr. 


Wien tbe the foston 


achools closed 


term orf 


week. F. Morton 
Minot 


a) 


last 
School, 
of 


who 


King, master of the 
completed 
Mr. King, 


imstructor 


Dorchester, years 


service as a teacher 


came to Boston as an in 


absent 


1883, not been from his 


has 


in the 


rmeya? 
pos 


A member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and with a son 
who made the sacrifice in the 
World War. Mr. King has been a 
strong patriot and an active worker 
cummunity as well as national 
betterment. His pupils have heen 
taught to appreciate and love their 
couptry and to. serve it well. 

In addition to ejvies, Mr. King has 
lieen especially interested in mathe 
and botany, and his school 
has been one that excelled in arith- 
metic and nature study. He plans for 
a quiet summer in the woods and 
fields. In the autumn. he will take a 
trip to the western coast, and a lit- 
tle later he intends to bring out some 
writings which he has long had in 
mind. 

A dinner of appreciation was given 
him by the teachers. of his schoo] at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel a short time 
ago, and he was presented with a 
handsome traveling bag. The home 
and school association of his district 
gave him a purse of gold. 


laet 


Wate 
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H. It will accommodate 
150 girls at a time and 400 during 
the summer, but 
istration for the whole summer was 
completed within two days of its 


Nashua, N. 


be accommodated at all. 

Swimming, nature study, camp 
craft and hiking form the progress 
at Dunstable, under the direction of 
Miss Martha Chandler, assisted by 
Miss Dorothy Chase of Jamaica Plain 
and a corps of councillors recruited 
from older or graduate scouts or 
‘experts in various subjects in which 


me 


-SUMMER REVIEW | Instruction is to be given. 
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| Up on the edge of the New Hamp- 


shire hills, in Gilmanton, seven miles | 


of Boston children, 
freed from school on Friday, 
returned today to one or another 
form of the summer activities pro- 


vided for them by the Boston School 
Department. Definite figures of at- 
tendance are unayailable at the 
present time but genera! reports 
show an eager acceptance of the op- 
portunities offered. 

Advantarfes of the summer review 
schools have been. appreciated each 
year by a growing number of pupils 
who have attended them to make up 
work or to strengthen themselves in 
some subjects in which they were 
behind. Enrollment this year is ex- 
pected to exceed that of last. The 
four summer vacation schools, one 
in the north end. one in the south 
end, one in East Boston and one in 
Roxbury, were thronged with chil- 
Recreational handicraft cen- 
ters called out. large numbers and! 
the playgrounds were well filled 
even hefore the hour arrived for 
their formal opening at 19 a. m. 
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Thousands from Pittsfield, N. H., a camp is con- 
Millis especially for the benefit of 
older scouts who are 


instruction in 
The camp has an extraordinary out- 
look over the foothills to the White 
Mountains and is perhaps the most 
heautifully situated of all the state 
camps in this respect. 

Special attention is paid to the 
patrol system at this camp and to the 
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—Watchthe daily 
papers for the opening 
of our semi-annual In- 
ventory. Sale. It is a 
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all broken lots, odds and 
ends. Prices are made 
very low. Begins 
ag 9 week. 
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organization of the Girl Scout move- 


ment on it as a basis. The training 
is intended to prepare the scouts for 


camp site 
of the movement, out in Dover. 


BOSTON AND STATE. 
EDUCATION LEADERS 


Scout movement. is in a triangle he- | 
tween Tyngsboro and Dunstable and | 


last year the reg-| 


beginning and 200 Scouts could not | 


‘ducted by Mrs. Flora L. Mundy of | 
leaders of | 


patrols and are ready for udvanced | 
Girl Scout activities. | 


7 Rue Bergere — 


future service as officers in the move- 
ment, and subjects include such ad- 
ditional items as pedagogy, dra- 
matics, the formation of a program 
‘and troop management. The regis- 
‘tration is limited to six patrols of 
‘eight scouts each. 

| This training is carried a step fur- 
‘ther at the Long Pond Camp, near 
Plymouth, which is more than a 
state camp, and is the First National 
Training School for Girl Scout Lead- 
ers, under the auspices of the na- 
tional headquarters of the movement. 
Mrs. James J. Storrow, chairman of 
the State Camping Committee, and 
‘of the Cedar Hill Committee, is di- 


Show Comparatively Low P. C. 
of Pupils Leaving School 


Massachusetts’ percentage of high 
school pupils reaching the senior 
class was higher than that of the 
Nation during the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920, according to statistics pre- 
pared in the office of vocational 
guidance, Miss Sudan J. Ginn, direc- 
tor of the Boston School Depart- 
ment. Boston's percentage was 
higher than that of the State. 

Percentages of students enter- 
ing high school who dropped out 


during their freshman, sophomore 


| rector of the camp, which is open not | and junior years, and the percentages 

only to Girl Scout officers and other | who reached the senior class for the 

volunteer workers, but also to young| years 1918, 1919 and 1920, follow 
women 18 years of age or older, who | approximately: 


desire instruction in the administra- 
_tion of work among young girls. 

_ The school is eight vears old, estab- 
lished in 1917 at the Winsor School 
‘in Boston, but moved to Long Pond 
in 1919. The instruction includes a 
general course in leadership, a course 
for campers, for leaders of 
Brownie Girl Scout movement, and in 


seascouting, another new phase of the | 


Girl Scout movement. 


the | 1920— 


: 
! 
’ 


Special courses are given also in | 
outdoor cooking, pioneering, nature | 


study, English folk dancing, singing, 
,and in the usual camp activities. A 
| camp is also conducted at Long Pond 
|for younger scouts who have shown 
special ability for leadership, similar 
to that given at Gilmanton, N. H., at 
the state camp. 


Seascouting Training 


/camps. There is to be a preliminary 
| training course in seascouting 
_Long Pond, from July 2 to 16, to be 
|followed by preliminary and ad- 
|vanced courses at Marion, on Buz- 
| zard’s Bay, from July 16 to Aug. 29. 
| This camp at Marion was held exper- 
-Iimentally last year for scout offi- 
'cers only, and was so successful that 
jit is to be continued this summer, 
| with a special camp during August 
‘for Girl Scouts. In this work the 
| organization will have the use of a 
fleet of boats of various sizes be- 
|longing to Tabor Academy, includ- 
ing a large schooner with its skipper 
and mate. On this schooner groups 
of 15 will take short cruises. 


' 


1iS9is— Year 
Freshman year... ; 
Sophomore year. 
Junior. year 


Mase. Beston 
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Freshman year.. - 
Sophomore year. 
Junior year 
Seniors 


Freshmna year.. 
Sophomore year. 
Junior 


be due in large part to the wide 
variety of study offered to pupils as 
well as to the quality of instruction 
given. The good showing of Massa- 
chusetts is declared to be due largely 
to those same factors, the dominant 
aim in both the city and State being 


take part in coast guard drills at the were 


to make education of immediate in- 


‘terest, tied up with the things of 
Seascouting is going to get special | every-day experience and applied to 


__— | attention this year at these training | 


'DRUNKEN MOTORISTS 


at | 


practical ends. 
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LAST WEEK TOTAL 1338 


Massachusetts courts last week 
convicted 138 persons on charges of 
driving automobiles while under the 
influence of liquor and 12 were com- 
mitted to jail, according to the weekly 
survey compiled at the office of Frank 
A. Goodwin, registrar of motor ve- 
hicles. Of the 10 persons convicted 
in lower courts for the-second time 
on this offense seven were given jail 
sentences and appealed, one was 
committed to jail and two paid fines. 

Two persons were convicted for 
the third time in lower courts for the 


same offense. One went to jail and 


Through the courtesy of officials | appealed a jail sentence. During the 
of the United States Coast Guard | week 453 licenses 
‘Service, also, the scouts attending | were taken aw 
the Seascout camp at Marion will| week before. 


and registrations 
ay. 112 more than the 
Of this number, 156 
drinking 


for driving after 


station on the Gurnet, five miles from | liquor. 


| Plymouth, and other opportunities to | 
seamanship and navigation | 


learn 
will be offered. 


| In addition to these main camps, | 
which accommodate a summer pop- | 


| Stores, 430 8. Warren St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
and Hotel Syracuse 


uletion of more than 700 Girl Scouts. 
there are innumerable other small 
Camps scattered around 


_chusettts, which bring the total close 


the ponds | 
and lakes and on the coast of Massa- | 
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Art News and Comment—tTheatrical 


News 


—_ 


A New View of Gothic Art 


HE time is near at hand when 
the history of European art will 
have to be complete rewritten. 
Hitherto historians have confined 
their attention too exclusively to 


’' the southern Mediterranean lands 


and have not adequately surveyed 
the art of northern Europe, with the 
result that misconceptions have 
arisen, and the true state of affairs 


is only now becoming known, as the| 
fruit of years of patient research | 


and excavation. 


Gothic art has always been some- | 
thing of a mystery to all who could. 
not accept the orthodox view that it) 


grew naturally out of the so-called 
“Romanesque” art. Formerly the 
idea was prevalent that with the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire in the 
West, the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture collapsed and perished and had 
to be born again nearly a thousand 
years later. Recent research has ex- 


ploded this theory which never rec- | 
ommended itself to those well ac-| 
How | 
are we to reconcile the realistic, al- | 
most Hellenistic figures in the fifth | 
century mosaics at St. Pudenziana, | 
Rome, with the conventional figures | 
in the sixth century mosaics at St. | 


quainted with Byzantine art. 


Vitale, Ravenna? 

We cannot reconcile them, 
they express two totally distinct and 
separate art traditions. The Austrian 
archeologist, Josef 
after 30 years of research in Ar- 
menia and Nearer Asia, has evolved 


an illuminating theory as to the two- | 


fold origin art: 


“In the south, man passed imme- | 
the. 
earlier Stone Age into a social sys-. 
spell | 
representation, | 

as the primitive hunted attempted | 
~ to do when he made pictures of his 
the other | 
developed out | 
of the handicraft of the later Stone | 
borders | 


diately from the culture of 


sought to cast a 


by 


tem which 
upon the. object 


game. In the north, on 


hand, formative art 


Age. It inclosed space in 
and filled it with ornament.’’* 
> > + 


Thus from prehistoric times there | 
have been these two streams of art | 
tradition, the one representative and | 
illustrative, the other decorative and | 
symbolic and tending to be nonrep- | 
is | 
directly descended the classical art | 
of Greece and Rome, the art of the. 
aca- | 
demic art which aims at giving the | 
fillusion of appearances. But it is to | 
we owe the more | 
India | 

art, | 
Celtic and Gothic art. Byzantine art | 
is curiously fascinating and instruc- | 


resentative. From the former 


Renaissance, and all ‘modern 


the latter that 
formal art of Asia, of China, 
and Persia, all Muhammadan 


tive to study, because in it the two 
streams of tradition mingle and 
effect a compromise. 


In considering Gothic art the first 


thing we ought to be remember is 
that the original home of the Goths 
was in the Caucasus and that they 
were therefore in touch with Asiatic 
art and ideas. Secondly we should 
recognize that in addition to the 
trade routes within the Roman Em- 
pire, there was a great trade route 
without, running from the Black 


Sea across Russia to Scandinavia, | 


and by this road—as well as by sea 


—eastern influences reached North- | 


ern Europe. Certain resemblances 


between English 


Beyond all question contact 
in very early times established be- 
tween Ireland and the Nearer East. 


No other hypothesis can account for | 


the appearance on the Continent of 
Irish monks as teachers of Greek 
in the reign of Charlemagne, or the 
formidable resistance offered by the 
Irish church—of East Christian 
origin—to the Roman mission of 
Augustine. Further evidence is 
afforded by the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(698-721), the luxuriant illumina- 
tions in which. reveal no trace of 
Roman influence, but abundant 
proofs of Oriental germinative 


forces. 
+ + + 

We cannot link up the Ravenna 
mosaics with those at St. Pudenziana, 
Rome, but we can link them 
easily with the twelfth century wall- 
paintings 
which are among the earliest sur- 
viving examples of Gothic painting. 
What the Gothic convention for the 
human figure was everybody knows, 
or can know by looking at the court- 
cards in any pack of playing cards: 
for the “King of Hearts” or “King of 
Clubs” may correctly be described 
as the linea! descendant of the King 
Herod in “Herod’s Feast” at Bruns- 
wick. Remember that pictorial art 
does not consist entirely of tempera 
and oil naintings. Study miniatures 
and illuminations of the East and of 
the West, and parallels between 
Gothic and Oriental art will soon 
become manifest. ; 

The noints of contact between 
Gothic and Asiatic art, discernible 
in painting, are still more marked in 
architecture. Professor Strzygowski 


Asia to northern Europe (first, and 
later was carried from the north to 
Italy and the south. Round stone 
churches, altogether vaulted, were 
built near Prague and in Moravia 
during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
at a time when, according to the old 
view, vaulting was supposed not to 
exist in Christian architecture. in 
classical lands the church type of 


vaulting was not in common use till 
1050 and later, 

While by his researches in Asia 
Strzygowski has proved that Gothic 
art can no longer be explained as 
a development of “Romanesque,” it 
cannot be accounted for wholly by 
eastern influences. In a series of lec- 
tures on northern wooden architec- 
ture, delivered at London University, 
Professor Strzygowski showed that 
northern Europe in medieval times 
had three distinct styles of wooden 
architecture, and boldly asserted 


for | 


Strzygowski, | 


WAS | 


FTER patient 
| Conor's work 


way to the place it long ago. 


up | 


in Brunswick Cathedral, | 


that in the tenth century the art of 
the north of Europe “was not behind 
the other end of the northern world 
—China.” The earlier wooden con- 
structions of. the north infallibly 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of early Christian archi- 
tecture in Europe, and Strzygowski 


advanced the idea, in one of his lec- 


tures (as yet unpublished), that per- 
haps we may see the germ of the 
Gothic cathedra] in the parallel ribs 
used in the pointed or keel. bows 
of the ships of the Vikings. Ship 
architecture certainly had a-consid- 
erable influence on the early’ land 
buildings of Scandinavia... 

In a short article it is impossible 
to do more than touch the fringe of 
so large a subject, but this brief 
outline of the results of recent re- 
search should suffice to conyince the 
impartial that the origins of Gothic 
art must be sought;in-the east and 
in the north rather than in Rome. 
When we remember how wholly later 
Roman art was given -over to the 
pursuit of corporeal iHusion and 
ignoble ideals, how steadily the art 
of the east and north has stood for 
the rule of design and significant 
symbolism, then we begin to under- 
stand what is in the thoughts of the 
increasing number of artists and art 
lovers’ who tend to regard: the 
Renaissance no longer as a blessing, 
but as something very like a 
calamity which checked and scotchéd 
the free development of Gothic art. 

7 FRANK RUTTER. 
“Origin of 


*Strzygowski. 
1923: 


Christian 
Chureh Art.”’ Oxford. | 
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nent 


and Swedish me- | 
dieval art and Oriental art may thus | 
' be explained. | 


Dublin, June 8 
Special Correspondence 
years, William 


is winning its 


had earned. At his recent exhibition 
thronged by those who had heard of 


of the capital of Ireland. And yet 


his craft (as it can only be learned) 
by himself and for himself. 


a painter of Belfast. Much 


acter, hfs sympathy, his love, 


pretation and observation. 


only free to exercise 


by his very freedom. 


would find himself confronted by 
something strange and bewildering 
outside that homely area. 

That is why he is well described 
as a painter of Belfast: and would 
consider himself honored by that 
| title. Moreover, it is 


| humble “shawlies’’ and workmen of 


A Painter 


in Dublin the gallery was each day | : 
: the skilful grouping and the design 


np eer the | straight line of the prow cleaving 


clenched aloft. 
| know what the speaker's text is, and | 


“HOUSE ACROSS THE STREET” 
From a Painting by Willlam Conor. 


of Belfast 


7 ee 


It is not difficult to 


the hutches behind him stand in 


| testimony for him. But then look at 


the crowd. There are other truths 
than the politician knew of, but 


'which the artist saw steadily. And 


then, having seen all this, consider 


| of the picture. 


the painter of Belfast, the sister-city | 


Conor is but a young man, learning | 


So one would take picture after 
picture, such as, for example, the 
rarely tender “Big Sister,” with the 
weight of the clinging child, and 


'the skilful design. There is, however, 


He will, one imagines, always be) 
of his) 
art depends on his reading of char- | 
his | 


half-whimsical, wholly-tender inter- | 
But one | 
feels that as yet these qualities are | 
themselves | 
‘among his own people. He is limited | 
So completely | 
does he enter into the thoughts of) 
his own people that, one feels, he! 


ithat city that his freedom exercises | 


‘itself. It is among these that he finds | 


| the humanity for which he looks: 
|among shawled women, barefooted 
| and tattered children, men of bone 
and muscle, of uncouth strength and 
' gnarled character. 

| Never once does he touch these 
|with maudlin sentiment, or drape 
_them with the weakness or fancy of 
an observer, as would be so easy to 


has brought forward abundant evi-| one who had to find a market for his 


dence in favor of barrel-vaulted 
churches having originated in Meso- 


pota 
type 
veloped in 
before the 
when the Roman Empire barely t 
e.ated Christianity though in the 
preceding century it had been the 


state religion in Edessa and oogarapeen | 
. i as deforested at an! . 
i Soba the ao of bricks, there | Sider his “House Across the Street.” 


and Mesopotamia, | 


as in Persia 
necessitated vaulted construction, 
and the art of vaulting was probably 
earried westward by the Goths from 
the Black Sea. In passing we may 
note that Daniel, the favorite stone- 
mason of Theodoric, was an Arme- 
nian, while Justinian’s great archi- 
tect Anthemius was also a native of 
Asia Minor who probably studied his 
profession on the borders of Arme- 
nia and Persia. The model of St. 
Vitale, Ravenna, was almost certainly 
the octagon at Antioch, and this in 
turn recalls the eight-foiled church 


‘pictures. On the other hand, never 


once does he miss the real -beauty 
mia, and established that fixed | that is there, beneath all the squalor 
s in church building were de-| and ugliness. He is a truth-teller, 

Edessa and Armenia/| seeing what is to be seen, finding 
fourth century—a time/ What is always before him, without 
ol-| bringing to these things the doc- 
'trines of any schools, or any other 


talisman than that of his own sym- 
pathy and love and observation. 
Conor reveals Belfast to us. Con- 


There is squalor behind that door- 
way. That fact is touched on firmly, 
however unobtrusively, in those two 
figures in the doorway. It is the hu- 
manity of that picture that kindles 
one as one looks upon it. So the 
scales are held evenly. 

Or, again, look at “The Politician”: 
the flaming speaker, the humorous 
and wondering crowd, and the back- 
ground of dull, sordid hutches, to- 
ward which the speaker points with 
his left hand while his right is 


ee 


| 
| 


| 
| 


another aspect of Conor’s art that 
requires to be mentioned, although it 
has been touched on already. It is 
his power of design. That is very 
well seen in his large picture en- 
titled “The Launch.’ There is some- 
thing marmoreal about this. Again 
the humanit, is evident. 

There is pride of achievement in 
the figures in the foreground, simple 
and wondering in the two humbler 
workmen to the left, grim and as- 
sertive (though so little of him be 
seen) in the artisan to the left. But 
it is the power of the design that 
makes this picture, as it influences 
much of Conor’s work. Consider, for 
instance, the value of the terrific 


the entire picture, with the figures 
in the foreground grouped about it. 
The pride of that line bestows dig- 
nity on the entire picture. 

In all these William Conor has em- 
ployed his most familiar medium of 
conté crayon. There he is most at 
home, and he has turned to water 
color landscape with some striking 
results. “Shaw's Bridge,-River La- 


'gan,” seen in perspective, with its 


deep reflection in the river, is a beau- 
tiful example of restrained work, not 
less than of landscape seen in vision. 

Lately he has turned to oils. It 
was inevitable that he would bring 
to it some of the characteristics he 
has acquired in the field with which 
he was more familiar. He has, in- 
deed, been adversely criticized for 
this; but he has determined to find 
his own road for himself, and not to 
accept unquestioningly the counsel 
of his anxious preceptors, and his 


Telegrams: 


Telephone— ee 
Frapertri’’ 


Gerrard 


work will gain ultimately as a re- 
sult. 7 

To a certain extent it is true that 
his of] paintings are rather drawings 
in oil than paintings in oil: But at 
least the drawing is sound. He dves 
not, like some others, use oil to 
mask the fact that he cannot draw. 


In the result this gives him the) 


virtue of decision, which will ulti- 
mately come well to his aid. Al- 
ready, indeed, it has done so. In 
some of his portraits, instead of us- 
ing paint like soap, he lays it on his 
canvas with clean, decisive strokes of 
his brush, very satisfying to the 
mind. . 

Some of his latest portraits show 
that he is experimenting for himself 
in the vibrationist mode; and it is 
here that his decision will best serve 
him. Pictures like “The Reader” and 
“Grandmother and Child” are full of 
the light that that mode enables a 
painter to capture. At present he 
has not wholly mastered that me- 
dium. He has chosen subjects re- 
quiring a depth.that the vivid frontal 
light will not reveal. But the beauty 
of.-his humanity lives in these pic- 
tures. 

Humanity! This is the quality by 
which one best remembers William 
Conor. His craft is-a rendering of 
his humanity. D. F. 


Noel Coward’ $ New 
Comedy in London 


Special from. Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 16—At the Ambas- 
sadors Theater, “Hay Fever,” a new 


| comedy by Noel Coward. The cast: 


Marie Tempest 

. Graham Browne 
Helen Spencer 
Robert Andrews 
Hilda Moore 
Athole Stewart 
Ann Trevor 


Judith Bliss 


Simon Bliss 

Myra Arundel 
Richard Greatham 
Jackie Corydon 
Sandy Tyrell 


Some years ago a play appeared in 
London, written by Robert Marshall, 
called “His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor.” It had a fair success on the 
professional stage, and thenceforth 
became a favorite with amateur play- 
ers. Much the same future may be in 
store for Noel Coward's latest com- 
edy. There is, in a sense, some simi- 
larity in the two plays, and yet they 
are as different as they can possibly 
be. One represents the 1890's, the 
other the 1920’s, but the comparison 
is interesting as showing how much 
more sophisticated the present-day 
playgoer is. The present-day author 
has less need to cross his t’s and dot 
his i’s, for his audience think with 
him and laugh with him: and, if in 
the present instance, they are a lit- 
tle hazy as to the why and the where- 
fore, the what and the when, they 
realize that the author is probably 
equally hazy. This new comedy is a 
little piece of meaningless but comic 
discomfort. 

Judith Bliss, a once popular ac- 
tress, has retired into the country 
and to domestic life, for neither of 
which has she the slightest aptitude 
nor taste. She tries unsuccessfully to 
learn the names of a few flowers. 
Her husband, who writes popular 
novels, is the same sort of person. 
Neither of them, fond as they are in 
a way of their children, have any 
real parental interest in them. The 
children are not brought up,—they 
just grow! 

This singular and individualistic 
family each go their own way, do 
not consult each other about any- 
thing, and invite their own friends 
down for the week-end. In the proc- 
ess of the short visit the friends 
change hands at times and seem to 
enjoy themselves in a fashion, but 
on the whole naturally resent their 
treatment by their hosts. 

Though Judith has left the stage 
she has not left off acting, and is 
continually working up scenes for 
herself and others. She {1s attractive 
and pretty, and starts mild flirta- 
tions with men, and when they are 
reciprocated even more mildly she 
takes it as a cue upon which to 
build a scene. In short, she makes 
scenes all round, and her family 
have the same weakness, indulging 
themselves at their guests’ expense 
until the latter all run away from the 
uncomfortable household, going off 
in their car under the very nose of 
the family who, however, are all too 
busy quarreling to notice the de- 
parture. 

But though uncomfortable and dis- 
agreeable, the Blisses are by no 
means unattractive, especially Ju- 
dith, who is admirably played by 
Marie Tempest. London theater- 
goers have another chance of see- 
ing this great comedienne at her 
very best. She is well supported by 
a first-rate cast. Athole Stewart 
and Hilda Moore, for instance, are 
capable of any achievement in their 
own line. The choice of such a cast 
shows that, though a! trifle, “Hay 
Fever” is a distinguished trifle. It 
is witty, clean and harmless.: More- 
over it has at the back of it that 
which makes one fee] that a really 
fine dramatist has not yet fully 
found himself. 


THURBER 
ART GALLERIES 


324 N. Michigan. Ave. Chicago 


PAINTINGS 


FRAMING—RESTORING 


Othon Friez on Transitions 


in Modern French Art 


Paris, June 12 

Special Correspondence 
NE talks to many artists in 
Paris, but that does not mean 
that one talks to French art- 
ists, for those who belong to the 
country itself are few comparatively. 


To us it was the idea of orchestration 
of color interesting and showing re- 
lationships of brilliant primary 
colors. But this problem soon be- 
came obvious and rather a simple 
one. To counteract the excess, there 
came Picasso who minimized -the 


Paris has become the center of art 
life with hordes of painters and 
sculptors gravitating toward it. On 
one day one speaks to a Rumanian, 
on another to a Spaniard, and on 
another to an American. Some pro- 
claim the importance of nationality 
and say that the character ofa thing 
depends upon its importance as a 
national expression. Others say that 
it breaks beyond such boundaries and 
has its strength in a broad unifying 
character. Such latter convictions 
come only from the foreigner in 
Paris. The French artists themselves 
cling closely to the importance of 


one’s national heritage, especially 
theirs. 

When one wedries of the senti- 
mental outpourings of the = spring 


in its less complimentary moments, 
one is happy to turn to the more 
vigorous, Wholesome efforts of art- 
ists like Othon Friez. Among them 
one encounters that same searching 
effort 
aries for their art. One is conscious 
of the driving force. that carried 
French art to its many peaks of the 
past century. There is no attempt 
at being original or bizarre: the re- 
sponsibility is too important a one 
for such indulgence. 


“French painting represents a 
continuous line,” says Friez, who 
looks with satisfaction upon the art 
development of his country. “One 
follows it in a straight line from the 
primitives of Avignon through Pous- 
sin, Lorraine, Clouet, Watteau, etc. 
One can always associate the art of 
France with the life of its epoch. It 
has never sidestepped. Anything 


vivify something that has preceded, 
or to restore to a balance a tendency 
that has gone off into an extreme.” 
He pulls out of a corner some vividly 
colored impressionist pictures. 

“In 1907, many of us had gone off 
on a color tangent, working mathe- 
matically with patterns of pure color. 


to find more distant bound-' 


that would seem new or unusual is | 
really nothing but an attempt to re- | 
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A LANDSCAPE BY OTHON FRIEZ 


| color importance and concerned him- 
| self entirely with the problems of 


trans- 
from 


‘form and composition. He 
ferred the subject interest 


landscape to the figure subject. You 


ask why I have reduced my colors 
' to 


such neutrality, why they are 
‘somber and trivial, in comparison 
with those earlier brilliant ones. My 
answer is that the day of color as 
we knew it then is passed. We are 


/now asking for something that is | 


'more complicated and subtle.” 

He points to the canvases that 
were painted before 1907. Those 
were fun while we painted them, but 
the problem of color arithmetic 
could not continue to absorb us for- 
Depth, space, 
emotional experience are now 
'concern of the artist. Cézanne and 
| Renoir were afraid of the mediocrity 
|of personal 


| 
} 
i 


| ever, 


deeper through color. 


profundity of 
the 


emotion upon which 
salon, which after all is French art, |the impressionists had relied. Their 
first attempt was to get something 
Both of them | 


into the latter, and are likely to get 
an effect of softness.” 

Although one might be inclined to 
react to Mr. Friez’ judgment of the 
art of his own country as perhaps 
a little two self-contented, one must 
admit that it is pretty true in the 
light of all that has happened in 
the recent history of the art of 
France. And these judgments are 
not mere talk, for they come from a 
person who has been submerged in 
the movement for more than a gen- 
eration. One has but to glance at his 
paintings to know that they illustrate 
poignantly what he has said. He has 
been subject to many changes in 
style and mood, many readjustments 
that are necessitated by the recur- 
rence of fresh problems. Like all 
the contemporary French painters 
that count, he has come to realize 
that art cannot remain a mere arith- 
metic, a mere abstraction. 

It must be related to the emo- 
tional, the less apparent side of life. 
It is more penetrating than mere 
visual experience; it cannot stop at 
that point for it has not yet begun 
to tell the whole story. If he paints 
trees, he breathes a certain char- 
acter into them that is true of all 
trees. There is always that desire 
to present what is elemental in the 
thing, and not merely what is pass- 
ing and momentary in its nature. 
But when the artist reaches this 
point in his conception of what is 
the function of art, he no longer 
displays what is fundamentally a 
French characteristic, or that of any 
other country, but what is generally 
true of art anywhere in the world, 
that counts. 


A short Pirandello season is 
planned for the Everyman Theater, 
Hampstead. Here “Henry IV” will 
be given in English with Ernest Mil- 
ton in the part of the Emperor. 
A. E. Filmer will produce. 


‘ a 
Provincetown Art Shows 

PROVINCETOWN, Mass., June 27 
—The Provincetown Art Association 
announces its eleventh — ex- 
hibition of oil paintings, water colors, 
patels, etchings, drawings and block- 
prints, which will be open to the 
public on July 6, and will close on 
Aug. 17. A private view will be given 
to the members, exhibitors and in- 
vited guests on July 5, between 2:30 
and 5 p. m.. 

This will be followed by a non- 
jury exhibition, open to the public 
Aug. 24 and closes Sept. 9. A private 
view and reception will be held at the 
Art Association Gallery, Aug. 23, be- 
tween 2:30 and 5 p. m. 

The Art Colony of 1925 has de-. 
veloped some features that speak for 
its importance to the country at large. 
Mr. Charles J, Martin of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
brought here a large class to study 
landscape. 

The second exhibition is planned 
to be inclusive, an opportunity tha* 
the annual does not offer, and to 
serve as a great stimulus to those 
working here through the summer. . 

The gallery is constantly in de 
mand for activities approved by the 
association, and already have been 
planned several musical evenings, 
dances, lectures and so on. Mr. Al- 
fred J. Swan will give a course of 
five lectures on modern music, illus- 
trated by piano selections. 

The Art Library contains many 
volumes of books and magazines 
available for consultation, and to 
which additions are very welcome. 


“The Mud Turtle,” which has com- 
pleted its try-out tour, will open in 
New York in the fall with Helen 
MacKellar as the star. 
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displayed that great French gift for | 


maintaining a balance between form 


‘and color.” 


; 
i 


“You see, the French artist is en- | 


tirely self-contained. 


all painting. 


them. A great danger in painting, to | 
be sure, is too much erudition. One | 
might say, erudition and sentimental- | 
ity are the two greatest dangers of 
If the French follow 
their own too closely, they may slip 
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Windows 


You will find 


S you pass along the business 
streets, you look into the 

- windows of the shops, 
where well-displayed goods in- 
vite your attention and interest. 


As you read this copy of The 
Christian Science Monitor, each 
advertisement on which your eye 
rests is the shop window in this 
newspaper of some business es- 
tablishment, which thus informs 
you of its goods or its services. . 


Looking into these shop win- 
dows of the Monitor, you will find 
that they present opportunities 
for the supplying of practically 
all your daily needs. 


profitable to deal with the mer- 
chants who advertise in the Mon- 


it pleasant and 


itor, and your patronage will help 
to convince them that money is 
well invested when devoted to 
advertising in the Monitor. 


Beggar o» Horseback 


The Paramount Picture of the 
Kaufman-Connelly Play 


CRITERION—Bway & 44—2:40-8:40 


To Our Readers 


Theatrical managers welcome a 
letter of appreciation from those 
whe have enjoyed a production ad- 
wertised’ in The Christian Science 
M oniter. : 
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which was common in Armenia. | 
Strzygowski has now established | 
definitely that vaulting came from | 
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More and Better Talk, Insists College Senior 


By CAROLINE E. VOSE 
Portland, Me. 
Special Correspondence 
éé HAT do you consider the 
W main difference between the 
English university student 
and the American college under- 
graduate?” 

My question was addressed to a 
young college senior, whose college, 
Bates, has the distinction of having 
started international debating in 
1921, and who himself has the honor 
of having taken part in three de- 
bates between English and American 
students. and has come into intimate 
contact with the English debaters. 

“The Englishman knows 
being taken seriously, that 
opinions are respected, while 


he is) 
his | 
the | 
American realizes that nobody thinks | 


, biz 


of taking him seriously until after | 


he is out of college.” 

This answer was hurled at me with 
such conviction that it had almost 
the force of a blow. Perhaps I ought 
not to have been surprised, but 1 
was. I did not need to urge this 
young man to explain himself more 
fully, for he was already 
beginning his explanation. It seem. 
I had inadvertently touched upon a 
matter yery near to him. 

“The Oxford and Cambridge men,’ 
he was saying, “are clever and witty, 
and they can speak brilliantly upon 
a large range of subjects. They can 
discuss literary, economic, social. 
and political questions. They can 
do this because it is a part of their 


this 


college life.” 


‘for an American reader, 
eagerly | 


ewer eee 


“People have forced, yes forced the| ished, intelligent, well-informed Eng- 
American undergraduate into a mold, | lish university youth?” 


and it’s a mighty hard moid to get, 


out of, I can tell you that. Take for; you are just like everyone else, 
instance our method of examinations. ' sighed. 
For the most part we still have the | enough in the American undergrad- 


system of examining by semester | 
courses. If an American 
concerned, 


satisfies all 


whether at the end of his four years | the college boy is in. 
capacity for | 


he has acquired any 


thinking, or has any idea of the scope | 


passes his semester examinations he ter, 
no matter/is in the same unfortunate position | 


of his college work as a whole. No-| 


body 
points. The English university 
dent, on the other hand, has to pass 
comprehensive 
which test his grasp of his work, and 
show how much really usable infor- 
mation be has acquired. 


A Difference 


“The contrast is brought out 
review of ‘David Blaize 
King’s,’ 


and read to me: “ ‘Perhaps the mosi 
interesting part of the book, at least 
is the fun- 
‘David 


damental difference between 


'Blaize of King’s’ and the usual tales 


‘of American college life, a difference | 


far deeper than one of manners and 
methods. For though cricket and 
tennis, boating, ‘rugger,’ and the rest 


are important, and very important in 
the lives of David and his friends, 


i they 


altogether overshadow 
The climax 


do not 
matters of scholarship. 


'of the first section of the book comes 


_training—because it is expected of | 


them.” 
By this time. I had caught 
breath, and I observed, 


my 


ithe 


“But these | 


English university students are pros- | 


pective members of Parliament. | 
They've got to know politics, and 
to engage in English politics they | 
must have the ability to speak effec- 
tively and. stirringly. .Now 
America—” 


Not Expected of American Student 


“Yes, in America—that’s just what 
I mean’ ‘interposed the eager sen- 
for. “In, America nobody expects a 
college; fiudent to be informed about 
important national—let alone inter- 
national—affairs. If by any chance he 
- does happen to be informed either he 
| Isn't given an opportunity to express 


> Bis views, or if he is given the. ob- 


_ portunity, nobody pays any. attention 
to them. He and they are dismissed 
with, ‘Why the lad isn’t out of college 
yet,’ or ‘He’ Pye a college boy.” and 
that’s the end of it. 


in | 
sential 
| That is. 


with the publication of the list of 
archwological Tripos 
meant so much to Frank, and there 
are no moments in David's univer- 
sitv career as tense as those which 
pass while he is waiting for the list 
'of the history Tripos.’ 

“If the American student were 
i'made to feel that scholarship and 
real intellectual attainment are es- 
he would strive for them 
if he were taken seriously 


as the English university student. is, 


ihe would be more like the English 


student. He would be a thinker who 
would have a store of useful infor- 


mation, and some worth while opin-| 


ions, 


able to express those opinions in 


the same graceful way the English- | 


man expresses his. The American 
college man could really amount to 
something if he were given half a 
chance. He'd play up to whatever 
demands were made upon him just 
as the Englishman has played up— 


bothers about these two vital. 
Btu- | 


examinations 
‘him changed, 
nearly approach the best in the Eng- 


7? see 
~~ he 
believe hard 


The ‘senior looked grieved. 


“You don't 


uate, and you don’t demand enough | 


student | from him—or from her, for that mat-| 


for the American college girl | 
But to answer) 
your question—yes, I do believe it! 
would be possible to make over our | 
ordinary American undergraduate. 
into a far bigger, finer, more pieas- | 
ing and valuable personage than he 
now is. If the general public, fac- 
ulty members, and parents wanted 
insisted he must more 


lish ideal, he would of necessity be- 


gin 
in nodded his head emphatically. 
of | 


collegian with his typically 


to approach it.” The senior 


“But, ? “even 


I persisted, 
be altered, how would the careless, | 
roysterinf, slangy, sporty American | 
Ameri- | 


can background go about transform-| 


ing himself into the brilliant crea- 


‘ture properly shaped to fit into the) 


‘new mold you suggest?” 


which | 


/upon the influence public opinion is 


“Oh, by talk.” 
“By what?” I gasped, for I had 
been prepared for a detailed dis-| 
course on college curriculums, 


ods of college instruction. 
“By talk,” repeated the 


“American college students should | 


‘léarn to talk more and to talk bet- 


ter.”’ 

“Talk better, yes, 
I'm not so sure about 
bility of their talking more. 


" I agreed, 


more would. startlingly improve 

them.” 
“Yos, 

ior, “for 


better they'd talk. 


the more they talked, the 


If witty, 
it were popular, if it 
kind of standing in college, 
serious attention outside we-e paid 
to what the college undergraduate 
says, he would study and read and 
investigate, and read and 


while. 
about 


something worth 
There’s not a bit of doubt 
that.” The tone was confident. 
would live up to the demands made 
upon him.” 
Students Have Started It 
A little exasperated at this harping 


say 


| think for 


all 


if the | 


college ‘mold’ you spoke of should) 
a book dealing with English | 
The senior whipped a/ 


newspaper clipping from his pocket ' talk, 


or | 
some drastic proposals of new meth-| 


senior. | 


“but | 
the advisa-| 
I can't) 
see that just sitting around talking) 


intelll-| they 
gent conversation were the thing, if) 
were neces-| 
sary in order to insure a man any) 
if any. 
‘roguishly. 
are being done for children in these 


investi-| 


and furthermore he would be/| sate and study in order to be able! 


‘to 


“He | 


‘which are being 


selves than it is among the faculty 
members. 

“T am told this holds true in sev- 
eral. other colleges where groups 
similar to our group are regarded 


by some of the college officers with | 
‘slight suspicion and alarm, 


others with ridicule. 
ated, in my humble estimation, 
stanch belief in the triviality 


and by | 
As I've reiter- | 
the | 

of | 


collegiate opinion is still cherished | 


' with undiminished affection outside 


ithe college, and is a belief difficult | 


to stamp out. 
ing, but—the mold into which the 
|undergraduate has been forced is a 
tough mold to break, and yet I'm 
convinced it’s worth the effort to 


‘try to smash it.” 


Then the senior leaned forward 
in his chair as he said, “Please don't 
an instant that I believe 
American undergraduates would be 
capable of revolutionizing the world 
at once, or 
we need experience with which to 
temper our theories, but I do be- 
lieve we are as 


Forgive me for repeat- | 


that I don't realize | 


undergraduates | 


capable of producing some worth- | 


while ideas and that this production 
is possible’’-—the senior’s eyes twin- 
kled—‘‘through more and_. better 
talk with older, wiser 


as well as 


begin to take us as seriously as it) 
takes 
dents.” 


the English university 


a a oe ee 


When a Child Writes 
a Book for C hildren 


66 HY did I invent the ‘Make 
It Up Story Book” Why) 
does one invent anything, 


‘for a moment, 


for children? To please them. And |! 


think more than that, to 


their desire for knowledge and un- 


will not be wasting their own time, 
and the time of older 
are heing pleased.’ 
Adams, a young lady, 
smiled reminiscently. 

“T wasted a ereat deal of older 
people's time in my youth,” she said 
“Rut then the things which 


Cornelia 


days were never thought of. Do you 


know that Hendrik Willem van Loon | . 
connection 


says that it will take 500 vears to set 


500 years of effort to drive all imag- 


ination out of them? I am not quite | 


in agreement with this. He also says 
that the ‘Make It Up Story Book’ is 
a step in the right direction. Well, I 
am glad to be one of the first!” 
“What are some of the things 
done for children 


in is, in a way, 


people | 
talk among ourselves. 
Then perhaps in time the world will 
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may have the “straight and narrow” 
pointed out by a retinue of versatile, reliable counselors. 


ements made verbally are as binding morally as when signatures are 


Trade acceptances, notes and clearances, representing millions of dollars, 


a 


reaching the pinnacles of our hopes: 


DERIVATIVE WORDS 


municipality 


Lesson Key 


missives felt that printed letters 


and took offense. 
is indeed a heartening prospect, 
rs and elect professional bondsmen. 


the Innamerable prescriptions for 
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retinue 
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pinnacle 


disharred 
attestor 
notarial 
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millionaire 


sent on application to 


Editor. ] 


to write their own stories 
an adaptation from an | 
old Oriental idea. When Miss Adams. 
was a very little girl, she was travel-. 
ing with her mother in Persia. One 


children 


'day, passing through a small town, 


Stu- | 


plained 


awaken | 
| We asked our guide what they were) 
derstanding and at the same time fo | 
please them in such a.way that they 
it would.” insisted the sen-) 


.'one 
' story, 
people while | 
i the 
sat back and | 


completed. 


i of 
| way.’ 


‘children’s minds free from the last. 


children, 
the | 


' 


a group of 
doorway out of 


noticed 
in a 


they 
squatting 
Sun, 
‘Most children in Persia,’ ex- 
Miss Adams, “like. most 
children everywhere else, are usually 
talking all at once. But these | 
children were talking one at a time, | 
and earning the most respectful at- 
tention of their comrades, When) 
one child finished talking, the next 


\in the group would wrinkle his brows | 


and then break out | 
into a perfect torrent of speech. | 
talking about, and he told us that: 
little girl had started telling a’ 
and that the others were| 
making it up. That, he told us, was 
way all Oriental legends were. 
preserved, and that sometimes it 
was generations before they were 
Of course the ‘Make It 
Up Story Book’ is not quite the same} 
thing, but it kindles the imagination 
children in somewhat the same. 
“We give three contests in 
with the book. And at 
each contest three cash prizes will, 
be awarded to the boy or girl under | 
14 who completes the stories in the’ 
best way, or does the best illustra- 
tions. Books are already beginning | 
to come in. I never knew that there 
could be more than one Daisy Ash-| 
ford, but I am beginning to think) 
there may be. I cannot tell you how} 


will 


Interesting Plea 
From an Education 
Page Contributor | 


The following letter, which ex- 
plains itself, was recently received by 
the editor of the Educational Page. 
We are giad to grant Mr. March's re- 
quest in this way: 


On April 20, you published an 
article written by me, Simple Com- 
binations at a Glance; The Reading 
Process in Arithmetic. 

I am receiving so many inquiries 
asking for reference to a work ex- 
plaining the matter more fully that 
I am unable to answer them all 
courteously. I should be glad if you 
will inform your readers that so far 
as I know there is no publication 
which treats of this work as ex- 
plained in your paper; and that I 
have nothing to sell in the wavy of 
lessons, or books of any kind. The 
article to which reference was 
made, is the only general publica- 
tion of the result of my research 
in number work that I know of, 
excepting, perhaps, you would in- 
clude talks on the subject which I 
have given from time to time. 


I shall be glad to pay for the 
notice in order to secufe relief. 
People certainly read the Education 
page of your paper. e 
truly yours, 

J. March. 


Assistant Superintendent ef Schools, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


—_ me 


Very 


lar; 
Bermondsey, and Lambeth; 


crass. 
built demanding in these and other 


‘ing has 
have become ill-equipped for the task | 
demanded of them. They are over- 
| crowded, 


buildings 
| Council are often cramped and ugly. 


London Life and Education’ 


London, Eng. 
Spec!al Correspondence 


ONDON, like other big cities in 
our older civilizations, has 
grown haphazard, its districts 


on both sides of the Thames chang- 
| ing with the altered social condi-. 
| tions of the time. 


The swift indus- | 
trial progress of last century exer-. 


‘cised a vital influence on certain of 
the city’s eastern. areas, such as) 


Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, and Pop- | © 
toward the south, in Southwark, | 
to the! 
in Paddington and St. Pan- 
Factories and railways were 


north, 


neighborhoods an army of workers 


‘for whom cheap homes had to be 


Now that the standard of liv- | 
improved, these districts 


built. 


they lack adequate parks 
and playing-grounds, and the school 
of the London County 


Yet in these poorer districts one finds 
the largest families. 


Different in Suburbs 


As we proceed to the outer fringe 
of suburbs, especially toward the 
west, conditions change. These dis- 
tricts’ have developed later when! 
local authority began to exercise) 
some control over building and 


itown planning was taking practical | 
New housing estates are de- | 


form. 


the southeast, where, though the 
room space is only 3 per cent 
less, other social conditions prevail 
against good attendance.. 

The number of children in these 
different districts attending second- 
ary and central schools shows the 
same variation according to the 
healthy and happy conditions which 
exist. The central school appeals to 
‘the skilled artisan and the clerical 
| population since the children’s edu- 

cation is more or less planned with 
‘their life’s work in view. In this 


.section Greenwich, on the river bank, 


i 


| 


with its lovely park, has the highest 
‘figure with 13.3 attendances per 1000 
children, whereas Camberwell has 
only 1.6. 

But these district divisions must 
not be regarded too arbitrarily. Ken- 
sington, which to the visitor seems a 
suburb of mansions, has in the north 
one of the poorest sections of Lon- 
don, and in the south a migratory 
population of youngsters wedged in 
among the mansions, with the chil- 
dren of chauffeurs, gardeners, and 
domestic servants. 


Dock Districts’ Lack 


In the dock districts of London 
curfous conditions prevail. Trans- 
port difficulties cut off the children 
from the opportunities open to those 
in other areas. The schools Iie in 
|a backwater in the midst of a popu- 
lation which is rural in its isolation, 
yet lacking the amenities of village 
life. 

that 


It is satisfactory to know 


veloping and the new schools in their) present home conditions are better 
‘than they were before the war, and 
that the clothing and feeding of the 


midst are well designed in their own 
playgrounds. The children in ele- 
mentary schools in Hampstead 
the north with fair housing and good 


in| 


| ment. 


open spaces gained junior scholar- | 


ships for secondary schools at the} 
age of 11 years at the rate of 3.7 for 
each 1000, whereas in Shoreditch 
where the housing is bad and the 
open space poor the children gained 
scholarships at the rate of .8 per 
thousand. 

Further, Shoreditch has a mini- 
mum of .65 of a room for each per- 
son, with St. Pancras and Islington 


having more than two families in 


each dwelling. The average attend- 
ance of children is highest in the 
outer suburb of Lewisham where 
room space reaches a high percent- 
age, and lowest in Bermondsey in 


a ————s 
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The Westlake School 


| 


children in Londoh show improve- 
School buildings vary widely 
in type and organization, but in- 
spectors report that some on the 
outskirts of London possess all mod- 


‘ern conveniences, an external factor 


which is reflected advantageously in 
the school work. 


This is the first of two articles on 
a s subject. The second will appear 
July 2.) : 


SCHOOLS—United States 


LANGUAGES an deters, lan. 
native teachers. Conversational Method. Day 
and .Evening Classes. FREE Trial Lesson. 
Call, write or phone for catalog. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


Berlitz School of 


Fret. 47 Years Branches 

182 Boylston Street, Boston. Tel. Beach 3055 

Also Schools in New “York, hiladel phia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, 


—- + ~— 


All 


| 
i 


| suppose’ to exert upon the American 
undergraduate, I remarked somewhat 
| sharply, ‘ ‘I’ve never noticed that our 


but none are made.” 
“Tt wonder if he ever would be or 
could be like the English student,” 


amazed and delighted I am at the) 
literary talent of American authors 
under 14! [ really believe that 


now which were not done when you 
were a child?” asked the inter- 
viewer. 


“The average American under- | 
graduate seems to be exactly what | 
people expect him to be—light, friv- 


for GIRLS 


Collége Preparatory and Collegiate | 
courses. Fully accredited. In choicest | 


SCHOOLS—United States 


olous. He is often expected to smoke 
and drink, to dtive a racing car if he 
can afford one, to be more interested 
m pleasure and sports than he is in 
intellectual pursuits, than he is in| 
studying and thinking things through. 
And yet the minute he. becomes an 


'I ventured after listening to this long 


| speech. 
dition and environment of the two) 
Most Oxford and | 
Cambridge men come from homes of | 
wealth 


| 


‘our present day American 


“The whole background, tra- 
are so different. 


and culture, while many 


alumnus people act surprised that he students are the first in their families 


isn't better ‘fitted for life.’ Why 
don't they make more demands upon 
him when he is in college?” 

The senior eyed me challengingly 
as if daring me to answer this ques- 


to have a college education, 
college. 
possible 
American 


to change our ordinary 


college youth 


Change i in Method of Examining 


Laloester. Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
\ CHANGE is coming about in 
methods of examining in the 
: ‘schools. The necessity for the 
change is being. brought home to 
téachers by force of circumstances. 
In the first place there is-the recent 
rapid growth in the English educa- 
tion system of elaborate methods of 
selection of primary school children 
for promotion to secondary schools 

at about the age of eleven. 

Faith in the efficacy and {mpartial 


justice of the old-fashioned examina-. 


tion has never been absolute. For 
one thing there has always been a 
suspicion that various examiners had 
- various standards, and that these 
Variations were never totally elim- 
inated even after the most careful 
efforts on the part of a eentral 
clearing-house. And even a particu- 
lar examiner's standards 
sciously vary, as is admitted by all 
who have come: into contact with 
any degree of frequency with the 
work of examiners. Further, there 
has always existed a tendency to look 
upon examinations as unreHable in- 
dications of the real ability of a child 
to negotiate the situations which 
‘ arise in life. It is a common boast of 
the successful man that he “never 
could pass examinations,” 
aminations have suffered in prestige 
accordingly. 


Rellability Needed 


‘hand, 


uncon- |. 


and ex-' 


The examination method that is. 
coming into favor aims at eliminat- | 


ing the unreliability which charac-' 


terizes examinations as usually un-| 
derstood, And unreliability is by no. 
means too strong a word to use in. 


this connection. 


The outstanding characteristic of 


new method is that it is an aloof, 
objective measurement of abil- 
as the case may 


the 
cool, 
ity or attainment, 
be, while 


of a small number of com- 
paratively big questions. 

The germ of the new 
seen in the common practice adopted 


by teachers who wish rapidly to test | 


the knowledge acquired in a lesson, ; 48 1 
prising what good ideas are advanced, 


‘and by men whom none of us sus- 
pected were especially interested in | 


They give out slips of paper and ask 
in quick succession a series of 10 


questions demanding merely a word | 
The new ex-| 
|the men read and study for the sake | 


or two for an answer. 
amination improves upon this pro- 
cedure by using great care in the 


selection and grading of the ques-| 
| their views pleasingly. 


tions. 
Hard to Set, but Easy to Mark 
And that leads to the next differ- 
ence between the modern method and 
the old. The old examiner found the 
task of setting the equestions com- 
paratively easy, but the labor of 
marking was extremely difficult—if 
anything like fairness was to be 
achieved. 


essary un@@r the modern system 
demands great skill and care, but the 
marking can be done rapidly, accu- 
rately, and by anyone who is con- 


of | 
college | 
| they 
and | 
many are working their way through | 
Do you believe it would be | : 
originate with the 
into any- | 


tion, but as I was silent, he went on. thing comparable to the suave, pol-| . nd 
| will have to be recognized by others. | 


is be- | 
‘is just 


The task of setting the | 
large number of tiny questions nec-| 


‘upon reading, 


method is) 
We are trying to popularize conversa- 


(college students are 80 frightfully | 
keen to please others. 


they rather prided themselves on set- 
ting up their_own standards and fol- 
lowing them despite the agonized 
pleadings and protests of their in- 
structors and the general public. If 
are so dissatisfied with 
present status why dont they 
something about it? The reform— 
talk or whatever means— 
students them- 
selves. Let them make themselves a 
real power, and of course this power 


do 
by 


“Well, that’s exactly what 
ing attempted in several colleges,” 
beamed the senior. ‘““We have started 
it in a small way at Bates. A group 


of us are trying to spread the gospe! 


of more and better talk, of talk based 
research, observation, 
and a study of important questions. 


tion. We get together informally for 
an interchange of ideas, and it’s sur- 


ideas. It’s amazing, too, to see how 
of being informed on certain sub- 


jects, and for the sake of presenting 


college 
sin- 


“The average American 
undergraduate, I maintain, is 
cerely interested in 
life, and really wants to talk about 
both, but often he is shy, 
adopted a pseudo-cynical pose, 
much 


belief—which, however 


may differ 


college students are not supposed to | 
be serious-minded, and will have 
nothing of value to contribute to the 
world until after they are out of | 
college. It is easier to do away with | 


nected in the ordinary way with work | this belief among the students them- 


in the schools. Each answer 
nitely right or wrong; and by total- 


ing up the results an accurate meas-| 


ure of the pupil’s success is obtained, 


a measure which is independent of | 


the personality of the marker. The 


short answers required give no scope | 


for variations in the quality of the 
answers due to variations in the 
powers of the pupil in the use of his 
mother tongue. The old method de- 
manded of the examiner an essay in 
answer to each question. The paper 
thus consisted of, say, a dozen exer- 
cises in English composition added 
to the exercise in geography, history, 
or whatever subject was presumably 
being tested. Skill in essay writing 


thus entered into and affected the 


the old method suffers ' 


from the vagaries of a subjective 


estimate, which sometimes is barely 
‘distinguishable from a guess. This 
accuracy is achieved by the method 
of setting the tests. These consist 


_Of-a large number of questions on) 


email points, each of which requires 
a short answer—a phrase or a word 
or perhaps no words at all, but 
merely a cross, underlining, or a 
ring round a word: the orthodox 
test usually consists, on the other 


degree 


test in every other department of | 


the curriculum. 


By a proper choice of the numer-'| 
Ous fragmentary questions the mod-|: - 


ern examination can be directed. if. 
need be, solely to the testing of | 
attainments. 
subject matter of the 
period under review, in just the same 
manner as, but with a far greater 
of efficacy, than the old 
method. 
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It can deal with the | 
work of the! 
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and Camp 
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I've thought | 
| Miss 


their | 


‘might well . 


‘Children adore his illustrations 


| Want 


they 


‘about 


| feel 


‘is a real, 
/made by a publisher, 


or he has! 
Here | 
again we run up against the accepted | 
we, 
as to who formulated it, | 


we must admit exists—the belief that | 
| Day School for little boys and girls. 


| endeavour 


|; term. 


that an im- 
read!” said 
‘Alice in 


of the books 
child had to 
Adams. “‘Apart from 
Wonderland’ and one or two 
of George MacDonald's, and Grimm 
and Andersen, what was there for 
us? And do you remember the bind 
ings ... and the illustrations? Can 
vou imagine the extra color which 
would have been poured into our lives 
had we had Hendrik Willem van 
Loon to illustrate books (for 


“Think 
aginative 


cause they feel near to them.” 

Miss Adams smiled again. “And it 
that which makes children 
to draw themselves. This is 
what I have attempted to do in the 
“Make It Up Story Book.” Children 
love the feeling that something is 
being left for them to do. Moreover, 
should be allowed ~ and 
couraged to have that 
could, of course, 
they wanted to in a note-book. 
somehow they don't, most of them, 
want to. The thing they like mos! 
my book is that it becomes 
own book. And they quickly 
that they have done it all 
themselves. And it isn’t a note-book, 
or scraps of paper tied together. It 
live, professional book, 
and written by 
then, of course, 


their 


themselves. And 


| there is the prize contest.” 
literature and | 


Miss Adams's ingenious book for 
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| Attracting the better ty 


prepared for the teaching 


children's stories should be written 
for children, by children. There is 
naivete and a lack of} 
frills and circumlocutions, combined 
direct sense of telling a' 
in a child writer, which grown- | 
ups can never emulate even in the| 
telling of them. We have too much to 
forget, and too much to unlearn. A 
child gets simply and directly into 
the heart of a child.’ 
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_ SCHOOLS—European 


PAARL FORALL FERAL Ll Ll 


Southlands 


THE PARAGON 
BRiackheath, 8S. F. 8 London, Fneland 
HOME SCHOOL FOR CIRLS—BOYS UNDER 8 | 


Excellent Position. Good Garden. Special ar- 
songemeste for individual care and tultioes. | 
Entire charge if desired. ; 
Telephon Lee Green 1794. 
Principal: MISS RARNES. 


STANMORE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, 
(Founded 1848) 
Good education and happy school life. 
PRINCIPALS: 


SMITH, L.L.A. 
Miss WINIF RED M. SMITH, B.A., Lond. 


GREENWOOD’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


specialist in hand 
individnal instruction to each pupil: 
prospectus pcat free. 


England 


All commercial subjects: 


6 John Dalton St,, Deansgate, 


Manchester. [England 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS | 


Miss Miller’s 


PRIVATE 
SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
A Distinctive School of 
Business Education 


1931- -104P PHELAN RBUILDING 
SAN F RANCISC 0. ‘Tel, Garfield 990 


Business COLLEGE COURSES | 
Given by Mail | 
Given in Units | 


| Sold by Units ; 
-LANsINnG Bustness UNIVERSITY | Day and BoarDING SCHOOL 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE 


of Character and Reputation 

of student desiring 
Better Train OK necessary for 
Better Positions, 


ES Salmon 8t. (Cor. ce TY pall 
Main 


Huft’s School 


Secretarial, Business Management, 
Accounting, Stenography, 
Advertising and Selling 
Write for Booklet “B”’ 

920 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sietiend. Ore. 


usiness College 
# Secretarial Schoal 
BOISE, IDAHO 


is prepared to accept Summer School 
Enroliments Now. Thoro training given. 


Our Catalog Free BR. C. BEETHAM, Mgr. 


SAS CITY 


A school thoroughly equi in every 
department that has for its ect the train- 
ing of young men. and women for success 
in life. por endorsements. 


T. SMITH, Principal 
1021 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cetalog Free | 


Berkeley Hall School 


' Kenwood 


Qa = 


A atandardized 


‘junior year of leading colleges. 
| preparatory. Intensive elective courses. Music, | 
Science, Secretarial | 
| Training, Journalism, Library Methods. 


/ back riding, golf and tennis. 
| Pres. ; 


| Fifty-acre 
| canyons. 
| sports. 


| KRALITY. 


| los Angeles, 
3 SONS AND MIBS DENNEN, Principals. 


Will Be L wd After August First 


in the beautiful new school now in 
process of construction in Beverly 
Hills (where Hollywood, Los Angeles 
and Beverlv Hills meet). Present 
location. 2211 Fourth Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Telephone Empire 3668. 


Loring 


46490 Fllis Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
1876—1925 
and ROARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


girle prepared for all Colleges, 
garten., Primare Intermediate and 
School STELLA A. LORING, 
DEMENT, Prine wpate, 


Virginia College 


For Young W omen 


DAY 


Kinder. | 
High | 
RUTH | 


mi? 


Junior College. 
college work permits entrance into 
Four years 


accredited 


Art, Expreasion, Domeatic 


Stately 
buildings. Inviting wooded campus. 
Mattie P. Harris, 
Gertrude Harris Boatw ~~ Vice 


Box J, Roancke, Virgin 


Mrs. 
wee. 


ee 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


REMOVAL TO THE COUNTRY 


ee eee - ase 


Two years | 


Horae- | 


Thirty-fourth year begins October Great, Glen- 
dora foothills overlooking San Gabriel ralley. 
estate--orange roves, woodlands, 
New butldings, 
Saddle horses. 
Accredited. 


talian 


lege entrance: 
(jradvate courses. 1008 Weat 
until September 1, 


Adama Street, 
MISS PAR- 


anes 


} Cumnock School 


Los Angeles 
School tlle fy atmany 2 (College Grade) Votce; 


in ne: Pub te Speaking: Brame. aden” 
Hick Se School. Whine fere Write for —— 


Brooks, A.M., Dire@or, 5353 


e.ee8 


os. 7 |? 


. Third Se. 


type. All 
OUTDOOR firE A | 
Seventh grade to col- | 
also General Special and Poet- , 


section of Los Angeles. Modern Build-| 
ings. Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
usual musical advantages. 
school grades. JESSI y 8. 
and FREDERICA DE 
Prins., Box C 333, So. Westmoreland Ave., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OS 


STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Practical training by delightful Hiome 
Study method. Color harmony fabrics, 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for eatalog 46 C., 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


441 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 


— 


The Kenmore School 


471 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Boarding and Day Departments 
Telephone Kenmore 0457 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding~ School 
Sound Instruction by Tutorial Methed. 
High Reeord of mine we in Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations. The 
Summer Session, beginning Juby 20, 
prepares boys fur fall entrance 
examinations make-up school 
examinations. 


Write for Catalog or Information, 
A. ©. SHERIFF, Headmaster 


Cheshire, Connecticut 
Fifteen Miles North of New Haven 


or 
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_ SUMMER SCHOOLS _ 


Bishopthorpe flanor 


In the oe ng heures f 
untaina ro 
New York “aa Philadelphia. 8 
Courses; College freparatory, Home Ere. 
, nomics, Interior Decoration, Costume Design. 


Secretarial Work, Expression, Art, Music, Arts 
| aad Crafts. 
Riding, Tennis, i ae in the School's 
own Pool. For new catal overeee | 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Moe. PLEss’ 


Finishing School, 
Grades and Kindergarten 


431 Harvard North, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Opens Sept. 10th—Eleventh Year 


Boarding and Day 
School 

for girls and boys. Primary 

se eke at to high school 


outdoor school = 
i ae “fully situated in 
pe WA overlooking 
‘arme 


PROSPECTUS 


350 Schools and 78 Camps 
were consistent advertisers in 
The Christian Science Moni- 
tor during the season of 1923- 


1924. 


Inquiries regarding advertise- 
ments in these columns can be 
addressed to the Advertising 
Department, The Christian - 
Science Monitor, Back Bay 
Station, Boston. 


SUMMER TUTORING=; 


Prepares for leading colleges. Ar- 
rearages or rapid promotion. Inten- 
sive program under hae rienced in- 
structors; Language athematics, 
Sciences and ~ ae Country 
estate; 25 miles from Boston. Resi- 
dent and day pupils. For information 
Address GEORGE C. MINARD 
Clafiln Villa, Hopkinton, Mass. 


en ——-— — 


Phidelah Rice 


School of the Spoken Word 


EAST CHOP 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND 
FIRST TERM OPEWS JULY 6 
Fifteenth Summer 
Forty minutes’ sail from Cape Cod. 
Ideal sea bathing. Intensive courses 
in Expression and in addition 


A Unique Opportunity 
to prepare r Professional Acting 
and Stage Direction. Two casts 
presenting six plays during eight 
weeks in the school’s own Little 
Theatre. Only four places still left 
te fill. Post Office, Oak Bluffs, 
ass, 


Un- | 
Grammar | 

VANCE 
LAGUNA, 


| Pembroke 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 


Kindergarten, Elementary, College 
Preparatory 
pee bufldings situated on the 
edge ofacharming countryside. 
An atmosphere of refinement, with in- 
spiring associations, calling forth 
splendid responses from boys. Rich 
curriculum with unusual opportunities 
ifted boys 
individually studied and de- 
physicalir. Outdoor life, 
Riding and swimming. 
References required. Registrar, 
Box K, 74th and State Line Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. }| 


1999900090004 
‘AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


“America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and aed 


THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKS" 


‘ Teachers’ Summer Class” 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 


begins July 13th 


Ilustrated Cataleg of all Courses from 
Room 140-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


University School of Music 
_EARL V. MOORE, A. M., Musical Director 


The Faculty 
| teachers as 
| fone; 
| LOCKWOOD, 
, RHEAD, 
) anTHON 


| FRED WILSON, 
| EL. MADDY, 


includes such renowned artist- 
THEODORE LWARRISON +4 
JAMES HAMILTON. Tenor: A 

GUY MAIER. MABLE OES 
Pianists: PALMER CHRISTIAN, 
SAMUEL P LOCKWOOD and 
THONY J. WHITMIRE. Violinists: WIL 
Band Instruments; JOSEPH 
Public School Methods, and other 


| distinguished Artist-Teachers, 
MANY CONCERIS are given by the world’s 


| greatest 
May Festival of Six Concerts, 


and musical organizations: 

Facal Con- 

certs, Organ Recitals, Students’ Ce , ete. 

All in Hill Auditorium, seating 5 

CHORAL UNION of ‘Bh0 voices. Symphony 

Orchestra of 60 players. Many Stu Or- 

ganizations. Affiliated with the University 

of Michigan. Tuition and general expense 

reasonable. 

For catalogue or other information, address 
CHARLES A. SINK 

Secretary and Business Manager. 


artists 


WINE of a series of an- 
nouncements con- 
cerning the history, 
methods or aims of 

The Principia appears on this 
page every Thursday. 
Coeducational 


Lewer School Upper School 
Junior College 


The 
PRINCIPIA 


Founded 1898 St. Louis, Mo. 


SS TT AT 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


JW.BLAISDELL Principal 
iston St. 
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_THE HOME FORUM 
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“Who Is Read?” Poet and Painter 


HO is Read? The painters 
won't have him, I find, and 


“W 
2 the poets won't have him: 


what is he, pray?” 

The question was propounded and 
discussed in the Century Club of New 
York in the middle sixties, in the 
presence of Thomas Buchanan Read 
himself. Richard Henry Stoddard 
tells the story in his Recollections, 
not failing to record that he rose to 
the defense of Read’s poetic gifts, 


which in his judgment surpassed 
those of the older poets, Bryant and | 
Longfellow, in freshness and rich- | 


ness. This defense by one of the 
youngest of the Centurions of his 


slightly elder brother was chivalrous | 


as it was sincere. 

Nearly twenty years earlier Poe 
had expressed a similar dictum in his 
Literati, linking the names of the 
almost too scholarly Longfellow and 
the self-taught, penniless painter 
with a daring that must have 
afforded great delight—to the critic. 
Yet his verdict was sustained. Read's 
third volume of poems, London, 18652, 
won him the encomium of “the most 
promising of living transatlantic 
poets.” Longfellow, with whom he 
was ever being compared, was 
friendly and encouraging always: 
Bryant, the Dean of American Poets, 
deciared of “Sheridan’s Ride,” read 
at the Century on his seventieth 
birthday, “That poem will live as long 
as ‘Lochinvar'!” 

So Read's day was not over then, 
in the middle sixties, though the 
Centurion’s question clearly indi- 
cates that it was to wane soon. Cin- 
cinnati still was proud to claim him 
because of his new war poem and 
because of his struggling sign painter 
days of the thirties. Boston still felt 
a proprietary interest in the poems 
of 1847, his first volume, and Phila- 
delphia in the Lays and Ballads of 


man, William Henry Harrison. There 
are many wiser than schoolboys who 
could not tell you that; some who 
would no doubt be surprised to learn 
that he was an artist of any conse- 
quence whatever. And yet the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood welcomed 
him warmly. 

As for Read's poetic gifts, defended 
by Poe, Longfellow, Bryant, Stod- 
dard, it is not Mkely that you will 
hear much about them in Ciacinnati 
—or elsewhere. The second volume 
of his collected poems, which in- 
cludes “The New Pastoral,” “The 
House by the Sea,” “The Singer,” | 


“Drifting,” found in most antholo- 
gies covering his period and some- 
times declared to be his best poem, 
“Church’s Heart of the Andes,” and 
that pretty legend, “Brushwood,” 
once published in a highly !llustrated 
edition, has not left the shelves of 
the Cincinnati Public Library for six 
years, I notice. And during that time 
some of us have spent a whole sum- 
mer trying to read Edwin Arlington 
Robinson's latest volume! 
+ > + 
These poems of the fifties and the 
sixties are not especially dificult to 
read in this age of the new poetry, 


lars and the whitewashed homestead 
of Brakfontein. 

Once indoors, after exchange of 
greetings, with thwacking kigses for 
the youngsters, Tant’ Maria would 
be pulled by her ample skirt to the 
old “riempie” armchair alongside the 
little table at the tiny, four-paned, 
curtainless window. In the slanting 
sunlight, while outside clouds sailed 
by, the children would cluster round 
Tant’ Maria, to be regaled with the 
long-Wwished-for stories. 

These were faithful transcripts, 
simply told, of the days of the old 
“voortrekker,” when there was per- 
petual strife between Boer, warlike 
native and wild beast. Or the tales 
would be of Bushman tradition and 
of animal legend, where animals had 


pulses raced with the telling of the 
thrilling stores of “Broer Wolf en 
Broer Jakhals.” 

With the visit sped and children 
gone, when all was quiet and hushed 
in the old farmhouse, the aged dame 
would sit in the twilight-darkened 
room, with fixed, far-away gaze, her 
wrinkled face buried in her black 
“huis-Kappie,” hands folded, like a 
painter's model, and let her memory 
dwell on sweet eyes and small, 
dimpled hands. An excellent and sat- 
isfying compensation for the passing 
of the years. 


but rather surprisingly easy. They 
would not find as many 


or Carl Sandburg. Longfellow him- 
self cannot pass that test! 
sad but true, and inserted here just 
to spur the junior on with “The New 
Pastoral.” The Americans are 80 very 
stupid. They have made countless 
mistakes: they are always making 
them. Why not ascertain the truth 
about this one-time rival of Long- 
fellow? 

To have been i member of that 
small group of singers in America, 
the first after Poe to make poetry the 


admirers | 


among the juniors, it must be ad-| 
mitted, as the works of Amy Lowell | 
| Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


A fact, | 


Echo 


Echo hiding by the wall 
Listening, answered sweet my call 
Waited. hoping I would seek her 


Thinking rightly I would keep her 


If I could. This sprightly miss 
Tossing light a feathery kiss 

Kiss of words flung back—mine own. 
Tell me Echo, you alone 

Know the secret of your song 

Ever simple, never long 

Are you fairy, elf or fay 

Coming with the dawning day 


gift of speech.. How the children’s | 


' 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
i 
' 


; 
; 
’ 
' 
’ 


' 


portraying the healing of Saul. 


‘ The Harp 


eg : 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


MUSICAL instrument of great 
antiquity is the harp, the na- 
tional instrument of the He- 
brews. Thé early harpists were re- 
garded as worthy of great honor and 
veneration, and their music has con- 
stituted a significant part in Jewish 
history, social, political, and religious. 
The harp is mentioned as early in the 


‘Bible ae the fourth chapter of Genesis, 


where Jubzi is spoken of as being “the 
father of all such as handle the harp 
and the organ;” and many beautiful 
incidents and references follow, until 
John, in the vision of the Apocalypse, 
sees the harps and the harpists, typi- 
fying spiritual harmony, included in 
the expression of the perfection of 
the new heaven and new earth. 

One of the most beautiful Biblical 
incidents, and one with which we are 
all familiar, is set forth in I Samuel, 
We 


read, “And it came to pass, when the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, 
that David took an harp, and played 


with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, 
and was well, and the evil spirit de- 


_parted from him.” David was able to 
express through his harp in gentle 
tones that understanding of God.which 
calmed the disturbed Saul and brought 


him peace. Sweeping the strings of 
the beloved harp of his people, David 


‘restored his king to health and hap- 


piness., 
Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, has 


written in “Science and Health with 


| 


; 


‘over it, 


Key to the Scriptures” (p. 213), “Mor- 
tal mind is the harp of many strings, 
discoursing either discord or harmony 


‘according as the hand, which sweeps 


is human or divine.” The 


imperfect chord must be permitted to 
remain within our consciousness if 
we would be happy and well. As re- 
sponsiye as the harp is human thought 
to the touch of the thought that is 
human or divine; and inherent within 
each of us lies the ability and the op- 
portunity to develop a theme so beau- 
tifnl that all within its radius Will be 
glorified. 

The mastery of the harp has never 
been an easy task, or one quickly ac- 
complished; yet it did not require the 
superior advantages of intellectual 
training or great monetary wealth ifn 
order that David might learn to play, 
well and creditably, while he tended 
his sheep; and his improvement of 
those hours on the hilisides with his 
flock ultimately led him to the throne 
of Israel. So it may be with us and 


the mastery of our own lives. -Just | 
where we are,.and whatever the task | 


we may be pursuing, we may bring 
the results of that knowing into our 


experience in the exact proportion | 
we desire, until our lives broaden | 


and become more useful and beauti- 


ful, with increasingly less fear and | 


discord. The divine hand has never 
wrought a discord; and as we yield 


our hufman ways of thinking to the 


divine, we shall lose our fdlse sense 
of error and whatever results it may 
appear to be manifesting. We can 
begin at once to correct our thinking 
and to make our days into hymns of 
rejoicing if we choose; and the harp- 
strings of our instrument will re- 


‘spond much more readily than we 


may expect, when we determine to let 
God govern. Then shall we sing the 
new song of the new heaven and new 
earth, where health, harmony, and 


"By 


: 


rhythmical expression of beauty, was 
a slight distinction, was it not, dear 
junior? To have stood with them 
against the whole New England 
school and the tiresome poetry of 
conviction, was even more to your 
liking, wasn't it? To have remained 
through all his triumphs “intensely | 
American,” was not that also to his 
credit? To have been able to say in 
the proper tone of voice—as how few 
would ?—“We are the old masters of 
America.” 

He was an interesting personality, 
this vivacious and diminutive poet-| 
painter with the curling brown hair 
and large gray eyes. Even the smal]l- 
est acquaintance with his works will 
convince that he was a prolific poet, 
and versatile; he was painting all 
the time, mind. A stanza from “Drift- 
ing”: 


“Far, vague, and dim, 

The mountains swim; 

While on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 
With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
O’eriooking the volcanic lands” 


Watching by the garden wal! 
_Childlike answering to my call 

| Always close though never seen 
Hidden by some charméd screen. 
Three plain voices I can hear 
Midst the garden very clear 
Tumbling, laughing at my feet 
Every word of mine complete 
Comes from you in differing ways 
All at once but never stays 

Long enough for one to know 
Which is you, nor where to gO. 
Something tells me you must be 
Not made of things that eyes should | 
| see. | 
| Though sometime, Echo, I shall call | 
Running swiftly towards the wal] | 
Thence around, perchance to ree 
Your dear self awaiting me 
Then I think I shall awaken 
Wondering at a dream partaken. 


Flora Lawrence Mvers. 


1848, his second. London claiming 
the third, offered him the friendship 
of the Brownings, Tennyson, Leigh 
Hunt, Rossetti, Woolner, Allingham, 
and Holman Hunt. Paris knew him, 
Diisseldorf, Florence, Rome. 


+ > > 


But ask the question now: “Who 
is Read?” And who will answer? 

Take Cincinnati, where a more or 
less serious attempt has been made 
to keep his memory green. Here a 
bronze tablet marks the house on 
Bighth Street where the celebrated 
poem was written; reminiscences, 
mostly concerning that same poem, 
appear in the local papers from time 
to time, and a rather informal cele- 
bration was held on the occasion of 
Read's centenary two years ago. Yet 
it is not at all likely that the Cin- 
cinnati schoolboy who reads “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” and prefers it to “Loch- 
invar” no doubt, knows anything 
more about its author than the mere 
fact that he at one time lived there. 

You could hardly expect him to 
tell you that Read, a slight, delicate- 
looking orphan lad of sixteen or sev- | shows his lyric powers. 
enteen, carved ange! faces in a cer- nm an + 
tain Race Street studio; that oe ae 
cinnati’s own Mecenas, Nicholas; ‘“Old-fashioned?”’. It is, but not 
Longworth I. was the means of more so than Longfellow’s verse or 


transforming the humble young sign that of any poet of the time. Nor does 
painter into a painter of portraits; the epithet alter the fact that there is 


that Read did many of the city’s lead- | >eauty in it. 


verity of this statement has been| peace abound! 

proved by students of Christian Sci-| To those who are in need of healing, 
‘ence who are endeavoring to bring| whether, the difficulty be physical, 
their daily thinking, or in other words, | financial, or any other erroneous con- 
the activity of the so-called human | dition, the words of.a hymn written 
‘mind, into subjection to Truth. Just by Mrs. Eday (Poems, p. 12) will bring 
‘as one learns to master a musical | certain comfort:— j 
instrument, so through the teachings | 

‘of Christian Science its followers are|“O’er waiting harpstrings ef the mind 
‘learning to think rightly, that har- There sweeps a strain, 

‘mony may be brought out in their! Low, sad, and sweet, whose measures 
‘lives. The writer has many times) bind 

proved that when his thinking was | The power of pain,, 

‘rendered more harmonious, and dis-| 
cords such as anger, fear, or sorrow | anime ” 
were dismissed, the body responded | Of thoughts. tllumed 


“The Wedding Trip.’ From the Painting by Moritz von Schwind 
accordingly, and physical healing re-| py faith, and breathed in raptured 
‘sulted. Each discordant thought must | song, 


in All Lands 
hehe ‘be replaced by a true one, and no! With love perfumed.” 


‘nations, while they have been the. 
amusement of American Indians as | 
they sat around their lodge-fires and “Georgian” vers librist to tell us 
have been traced in the Old World| what those faults are. It is enough 
as far as India. These must be sur-/| for us to know that he was a maker) 
vivals of stories so old that we can-|of immortal music, secure against 
not get at their origin, but only| the equal impertinences of praise or 


know that they must have been re- | blame from the Liliputians. We re-| 
_canno 


~ 


“and wake a white-winged angel 


— er 


Von Schwind’s | 
Romantic Art | 


* 


Uncle Remus 


7 Since Uncle Remus was first made 
ORN in “song-singing, bell-ring-| known to the greater audience that 
ing,” happy Vienna, in the 


o * * , . 
Sienkiewicz’s Service 
dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
to Poland |tury, Moritz von Schwind embodied 


ithe spirit of the future, yet clothed 
The national literature of Poland r on uit able taaetit oat hare -of 
idea; but neither its beauty nor its | @@7!y Romanticism. He seemed to 
; ae 
art have been sacrificed even to the| bring with him a sense of that half- 
creel? wager of patriotism. | forgotten world of natural idealism | 
cKlewicz's genius is so interwoven | .. sn 5 sleaeraieneleaes eal ft-hned 
with devotion to his country-that in where Fane} weayes in sO a 
: tapestries her delectable perceptions 


ally about what Daddy did when he 
was little. 

Those long-gone Sundays with 
their ministry of beauty to the heart 
of a child! How they have gathered 
about them a charm and a glow that 


counted ages ago by very remote an-/call his own words of mingled pride, | be approached by a dash 


cestors, common to most of the peo-| humility and scorn, _through the country in = six- 
ples among whom they are current | |cylinder antomobile, or a “sacred 


today. As time goes on, more and | little bard, is your lot so hard, /concert at Carnegie Hall! Their 
more variants have arisen, each re- | |memory is an anchor that, when the 


If men neglect your pages? | 
ceiving peculiar local touches from |I think not much of yours or of mine, | winds of doubt blow, holds to those 
the particular race or nation which; I hear the roll of the ages. 


now loves him as well as the small 
boy himself, there has been among 
with 


and a 


adults a wider acquaintance 
animal folk-tales in general, 
creat deal of interest in the mooted 
questions that concern their origins, 
relationship, and distribution. 

That the original Negro slaves, 
when brought to America, should) 
have recalled the stories of their own 
land, and by oft repeating them 


things that are high and enduring. 


ing citizens, including that grand old 
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Of blank verse Read was a master. 
Turn to Book Nineteen of “The New 
Pastoral” and read: — 


“The winter comes, 
Proclaimed by winds, and charioted 
| by snows; 
|And, like an arctic voyager returned, 
‘His white furs breathing of the Nor’- 
land frost, 
Tells of the frozen fields and mounts 
of ice, 
For ever flaming in the boreal lights, 
A-flush with dawn-like hues which 
bring no day.” 


It is Emerson who must divide 
honors here, is it not? 

It is a happy thought of Stoddard’s 
that had the impecunious painter been 
able to take his poetry as seriously as 
he would have liked—he wrote easily 
and carelessly, dashing off his best- 
known poem in the space of three 
hours—he would have been the equal 
of Longfellow or another in every 
sense of the word. Yes, a happy 
thought and one to be cherished with 
the memory of the poet-painter. 

Py. Hi. 


Story Telling in South 
Africa 


Once a month, without fail, the 
roomy Cape cart, with its drab hood, 
was taken out of the stone wagon- 
housé at Klipfontein by Hans, the old 
Hottentot groom, to receive careful 
washing and greasing of wheels. 
This monthly attention had been 
| given by Hans for years, and always 
with a willing readiness. For he 
knew that no sooner was the cart out 
of the shed than the “kleinspan'’— 
his master’s five rollicking boys and 
girls—would crowd round and dis- 
cuss the projected trip to their 
“Ouma.”’ 

Now, “Ouma” was their grand- 
mother, better known all round the 
countryside as Tant’ Maria. Hans 
would then have to listen to their 
eager expectation of promised stories 
by their “Ouma,” and if he made the 
cart shine by hard rubbing, he, too, 
would have the benefit of the stories 
on their return. Next, the pair of 
dappled grays would be harnessed 
to the cart, and all would be ready 
for the journey to Brakfoutein, where 
Tant’ Maria and her good man were 
awaiting the visitors. Never a month 
was missed, for the “ou mense,” as 
parents are usually called among the 
Dutch people, would not forgive such 
rentissness. 

The two hours’ drive across the 
flat velt, past a series of low kopjes, 
through a dry, bowlder-strewn drift 
and across the railway line, never 
tired the children. There was always 
a possibility of some meerkats sud- 
denly scrambling across the road, 
and as suddenly diving into their 
burrows on the other side. Or the 
puffing iron horse might comé along 
and rush past on the glinting metals. 
Then the deserted blockhouse on the 
ridge, a relic of the war of bygone 
days, usually started a conversation 
in subdued tones of experiences 
shared by their father and uncles. 

Now comes a strip of loose sand, 
where the wheels, with musical 
crunch, cut through the coarse, 
flinty grains. And, at last, there lies 
the , with ite dazzling light, 
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doom up « clump of pop-| 
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speaking of the one we speak of the | 


other. Those lines of his that wil] 


ring for ever in the memory of the | 
lover of poetry are his song on the) 
skies, forests and marshes of the'| 


land he might never see again. or 
such outbursts of patriotie grief as 
the Improvisation of the lines to the 
Polish mother. Krasinski’s noblest 
poems aré his prayers for his people 
and his impassioned appeals to the 
nation’s soul; and never is Stowacki 
sO Overpowering in his tragic beauty 


as when, among the ruins of Greece, 


in Paris, in Syria, he remembers 
Poland. So, although Sienkiewicz is 
an inspire@ patriot and wrote, as he 
himself says, “for the strengthening 
of hearts,” he is at the same time not 
only the greatest of Polish novelists, 
but one of the great novelists of the 
world. It is to be doubted whether 
any other writer of fiction can claim 
so world-wide a popularity based on 
one book as Sienkiewicz gained by 
his Quo Vadis alone; a book, more- 
over, which is not his best and which 
has never been so popular in his 
own country as his Trilogy... . 
Atmosphere 
mark of Polish literature; and the 
Polish language, with the richness 
and delicacy of its sounds and shades 
of meanings, is a pliable instrument 
in the hand of a great artist. Sien- 
kiewics’s love of the soil is Slavonic, 
and in his marvellous gift of repro- 
ducing nature in word painting he is 
again true to type. It will be noticed 
that he almost invariably brings the 
moods of nature into close harmony 
with his human drama. We 
might quote indefinitely. Sien- 


of this kind. 


is a distinguishing | 


‘of form and comeliness. Von Schwind 
saw these lovely pictures in the sim- 
of. the 


ple legends and fairy tales 


|' German people, and in his paintings 
he brought back to them their ean- 
cient oaks and storied cliffs. He re- 
peopled their forests with fairies, 
gnomes and fun-loving kobolds. He 
gave songs to the villages, color to 
the hills, and flowers to the mead- 
ows. The Bavarian hills became a 
‘land of enchantment-.which he spread 
out before the wondering eyes of a 
“Travelling Youth"; and the Danube, 
with its blue waters and 
shores, once more responded to saga 
and song. Nor did he paint all these 
fancies, and fairy forms, in crude 
detail and figures; rather did 
seek out the  dearly-loved 
stories of the people, their 
poems, and intimate songs, and give 
them atmosphere, color, form, and 
charming perceptibility. 
ordinary events seem 
-and unusual, and enhanced -the sim- 
ple beauty of homely virtues’ und 
community customs. 3 

About the time that Moritz von 
Schwind was twenty-four years of 
age, he went to Munich to live, and 
in the Schaack Gallery of this art- 
loving city he is represented by 
thirty-two choice pictures, among 
them the one shown in the illustra- 
tion, “The Wedding Trip,’ which is 
considered one of his best, as well as 
one of his most pleasing, works. It 
is so ideally true to type and to en- 
vironment. Nowhere else could a 


he 
folk 


| kiewicz’s works are full of passages; wedding journey be pictured in just 


‘that way. with just that background 


Sienkiewicz'’s fellow - countrymen |and setting. Instinctively one thinks 
look upon the Trilogy, not merely as | of the Bavarian mountains, the ori- 
a great book, but as a great deed.| ole windows of Schaffhausen, the 
Its heroes are held up to the Polish; painted houses of Nuremberg and 


youth for their imitation. .. . 


As a! Oberammergau, 


or a far-reaching 


hundred years ago Polish school- | pension sign in Munich. It all be- 


boys learned the love of their coun-| longs to old Germany. 


try in the pages of a grammar, so in| pretty young bride in the landau has 
our day Polish school children are/the air of being somewhat different 


made familiar with the national | and modish. There is an up-to-date- | 


weird | 


should have helped to lighten their 
bondage among a strange people, in 
a strang2: country, with an utterly 
different climate. was most natural. 
Living. even under the most favor- 
able circumstances during their 
period of slavery, in great part a 
people by themselves, they have, in 
their traditions, preserved tales heard 
| generations ago by native Negroes in 
| Africa. p 

Primitive peoples, the world over, 
‘have been wont to select some fa- 
_vorite native animal as a hero for 
‘their tales of what Uncle Remus 
}calls “creeturs.”’ His virtues and wis- 


castied | dom increase with the lapse of years, 


‘until his powers become marvelous. 
|The fox is the best known hero of 
‘the European animal  folk-tales, 
‘though in northern Europe the wolf 
‘and the bear also are conspicuous 
creatures. In Africa the torteise, the 
_jacKal, the weasel, and various other 
animals are severally credited with 


,}of Uncle Remus, it is the hare which 
| does the most wonderful things, and 
‘which is itself rarely—almost never 
|—outwitted. The tale of the rab- 
'bit and the lion, in “Uncle Remus 


‘and His Friends,” in. which 


'a spring in which he fancies that he 
| sees an enemy of his own species, is 
‘essentially identical with qa variant 
| from the Sudan; and an East Indian 


la nts 
tions of the pre-Aryan peoples, per- | 


still keeps, though in much modified | 


form, the ancient tales and traditions. 
Many scholars think it is more than 
probable that the multitude of tales 
of trolls, 
‘round folk. as well as the 
the green hillocks called by the peas- 


lises or forts, preserve tradi- 


haps of primitive, cave-dwelling an- 
cestors. 


a Dts one 


Tennyson as a Touch- 
stone 


To the question “What is Poetry?” 
there cannot, in the nature of things, 
ever be a completely satisfying an- 


the | the world 
lion is inveigled into jumping into, poetry.” 


Swer in words. Boswell put the 


question to Johnson, and Johnson 
| replied, “Why, sir, it is much easier 


He made | the possession of more than ordinary | to say what it is not.” Poetry is the 
picturesque | acuteness, but there, as in the stories | blue heaven above us, the illimitable 


‘horizon about us, the wind on the 


is nothing really valuable in this 
| world, there is nothing glorious in 

to come, that is not 
| “There are only three 
things in the world,” said Rupert 
| Brooke, “one is to read poetry, an- 
| other is to write poetry, and the best 
of all is to live poetry.” That is the 


fable that shows how the cunning of| saying of a poet, and potentially we 


a tiny creature may be the undoing 
‘of a monster, is but the same tale in 
| which the tiger takes the place of the 
lion. In Zanzibar it is the hare which 
‘three times escapes from the lion by 
stratagems similar to his request, in 
Uncle Remus’s famous story of the 
‘Tar Baby,” to be thrown among the 
'briar bushes, and in Jephson’s “Sto- 
ries Told in the Heart of Africa 


Forest,” it is the hare that entices the 


i 
' 


Only the/ lion inside a stockade to lie in wait 


| for Mr. Hunger, where the hare im- 
| prisons him until he starves. 
Once we asked a Louisiana Negro, 


idéals in the passages from Sien-| ness about her manner, her dress,| who was full of the quaint lore of 
kiewicz’s works that form part of the long glove on the slender arm, 


their text-books. 


Nor should it be | which makes her seem to belong to 


forgotten that in his novels of con- |our own time. The entire picture, in- 
temporary life, of which the greatest, | cluding the dog, is so genial in hos- 
Without Dogma, is a brilliant dia- | pitality, so warm in coloring, and so 


tribe against what is knewn 
l’improductivite slave, 
becomes a social reformer, advo- 
cating the sanctity of marriage and 
the dignity of work, The versatility 
of his genius may be illustrated by 
the fact that in his old age he wrote 
an incomparable story for children. 
We have seen that in Quo Vadis Sien- 
kiewicz’s mind is still with his coun- 
try: and in this book for children, 
although he places the scene in the 
deserts and jungles of Africa, he 
does not travel far from Po- 


as | suggestive of medi@val town atmos- 
Sienkiewicz | phere, that it vibrates with the art- 


_ist’s perception of how much beauty 
may be embodied in the events of 
ordinary existence anywhere. 


Snowflake and. Song 
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land. The boy who escapes with a. 


little English girl from the Mahdi'’s 
camp, and who is the hero of the 
tale, is a Pole: and the couple, to- 


| 


gether with their faithful dog com-_| 


panion, end in Poland... . 

Sienkiewicz was the one Pole 
whose voice in the years preceding 
the liberation of Poland was listened 
to outside his own country. ... His 
has not been the evanescent popular- 
ity which is the lot of the favorite 
poet or novelist, however g«reat.— 
Monica M. Gardner, in The Slavonic 
Review. 


} 


} 
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I shall fall unnoticed, or noticed, 
forgotten, 

To lie awhile in silence, in dark- 

ness, still, still, 

elt at last for springtime, and 

with my heart’s drop nourish 

A green moss rootlet, or a moss- 
born rill. 


To m 


I shall fiv unheeded, or not long 

remembered, 

vanish in the _ distance, 

silence, wide, wide, 

To touch at last a heart-string, and 
with my soft wing brushing 

Loose a dream else captive, or a 
sigh unsighed. 


T. Morris Longstreth. 


To the 


his race, why the Negroes attributed 
more wisdom to the rabbit than to 
the fox, telling him that we usually 
thought the fox to excel in cunning 
and slyness. 

“Yes’m, I knows ye do, but I tell 
ye why we thinks de rabbit is 
smarter than the fox. De fox is too 
smart sometimes. He’s what you 
might say mos’ too smart fur hisself. 
But de rabbit—he’s jes right—he has 
nuff sense not to overreach hisself 
’n that’s why we thinks him ahead of 
the fox.” . 

An Irish peasant maid from County 
Cork chanced to hear this man re- 
late various bits of folklore, and we 
were more than surprised by her in- 
terrupting to say several times that 
she had heard that in Ireland. Many 
superstitions known in Ireland are 
the beliefs of the Negroes in Africa— 
especially fairy tales. 

The literature of folk-tales be- 
comes more interesting if we re- 
member that. in many instances, 
tales told in Gael:: today in an Irish 
peasant’s cottage by some aged 
woman to her grandchildren, who, 
alas! are rapidly losing the quaint 
old language, are told in many 
tongues all over Europe. When col- 
lected in print, these very tales de- 


| 


light the children of all civilized 


‘are all poets. Poetry is like the 
|Kingdom of Heaven—if it be not 
| within you, then, for you, it {s not 
‘anywhere. The trouble with most of 
us is either imperfect perception, or 
| inarticulateness. Where you get both 
‘imperfect perception and imperfect 
(articulation, you have—the New 
' Poet. 

Poetry is not a mark to be aimed 
at, not something to be pursued: as 
the wind, it bloweth where it listeth, 
and no man can tell whence it com- 
eth ‘and whither it goeth. The sun 
shines because it can do none other, 
and it keeps its place in the heavens 
without so much as a nail to hang 
on, So the poet sings because he 
must, and we welcome the song, 
though the mystery of it remains. 

How may one know when one is in 
the presence of a New Poet? Let me 
make a suggestion. Ask him (or. her) 
his (or her) opinion of a certain 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. If he (or she) 
answers that there was an Alfred 
Lord Tennyson who wrote a lot of 
prose in the Victorian, or Stone 
Age, you may be reasonably certain 
that you are up against a New Poet. 
I heard Miss Edith Sitwell on one 
occasion speak of a well-known 
prose work of the last century called 
“In Memoriam,” and knew at once 
that I was in the Presence. Let 
Tennyson, then, be the  touch- 
ee 

In their arrogant self-sufficiency, 


gnomes and other under- | 
Irish | 
folk-tales of the fairy inhabitants of | 


| heath, the grass under foot. As Shir- | 
| ley Keeldar says in Shirley, “There | 


the “Georgians” have dismissed this 
greatest literary artist of the nine- 


teenth century to a limbo of their. 
in the manner of | 


own imagining, 


Chesterfield’s lordly 


the Greek Anthology to his son's | 
contempt (and what a limbo that/knew by heart, “Abide With Me,” | 


was!), or of old John Billet’s chill- 
ing address to Elia's aunt, “Woman, 
you are superannuated!” Tennyson 
has his faults, of course, being 


Greater than I—is that your cry? 
| And men will live to see it? 


| Well—if it be so—so it is, you know; | 


And if it be so, so be it. 


ilet it 

| Watson :— 

You  phrase-tormenting 

chorus, 

With strangest words at your beck 
and call, 


before us— 
Here was a bard shall outlast you 
all. 


you strain it, 

You rack and you rive it, you twist 
it and mavyl. 

Form, you abhor it, and taste, you 
disdain it— 

And here was a bard shall outlast 
you all. 

—A Contributor 

Review. 


Sunday—A Memory 


To one who was a little girl long 
ago, Sunday was the happiest day 
of the weeR. Even now memory re- 
calls the delicious sense of being 
clean inside and out; the delightful 
starchy stiffness of my: best white 
petticoat; the best dress that 
worn on no other day; the hat of 
white horsehair, gayly abloom with 
shining golden buttercups, bluest of 
bachelor buttons and a bow of;very 
wide, very stiff yellow satin ribbon. 

Breakfast too, was different on 
Sundays. -There was always less 
hurry about it, and one ate from the 
specially admired blue porridge 
bowl with the butterfly in the bot- 
tom. After breakfast came the sedate 
walk to church under the rustling 
elms with grandmother and grand- 
father; the solemn attention to the 
vaguely comprehended sermon, the 
hymns like “Safely Through An- 
other Week,” which we all loved to 
sing, grandfather in his deep sweet 
bass, grandmother with her high 
sure soprano and I with my little 
piping treble; the benediction that 
fell like holy balm, the little chats 
with neighbors in calm Sunday 
mood, the walk home, and dinner 
with chicken and ice cream. 

After dinner, while mother napped 
and father watched the littlest baby, 
the departure to far, far magic lands 
through the newest book that was 
always reserved for Sundays. Then 
in the afternoon when the shadows 
egan to lengthen, the walk to the 
little brook upon whose banks the 
first violets grew, the brook that was 
always singing little secrets that 
only a child’s eager heart could 
catch: and later the little journey 
home with the sun sending long 


to The Poetry 


| shafts of gold across our path. 


But the happiest hour of all was 
the twilight one when all the family 
gathered around the old square 


relegation of| piano and father played, with his 
firm assured touch, the hymns we all | 


and “Now the Day Is Over.” And 
then father’s dear lap where one 
felt so safe from all the vague dis- 
turbing world, and the special Sun- 


human, and we do not need any | 


day bedtime story, a story gener- 


If there is anything to be added, | 
be added by Sir William 


fantastic | 


Who tumble your thoughts in a heap 


You prance on language, you force, 


was 
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LNW YORK CURB FLUCTUATIONS 


For the week ehded June 27, 1925 
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CONCESSIONS 
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NEW YORK, June 29 (Special)— 5344 1.80 
The steel industry has entered sum- 
mer in a very satisfactory condition 
as respects volume of orders, which 
usually tapers off as the hot weather 
season advances. 

This year, however, sales in June. 
have equalled those in May, and there | 
are no signs of a slackening of the pace | 
of buying, which would have been | 
regarded very good before the war, and | 
now is considered satisfactory. 

Production tends to decline slightly, 
the industry im general working at 
about “45 per cent of capacity, but in | 
July last the rate sank as low as 
45 per cent for the first two weeks of | 
July. - 

Prices continue to be the unsatis- 
factory -phase of the industry. The 
composite quotation on finished steel 
has dropped to 2.424c a pound com- 
pared with 2.439c last week. That is 
the lowest since September, 1922, but 
is about 20 per cent above the post- 
War low mark of February, 1922. 

The United States Stee! Corpera- | 
tien which frequently holds aloof from | 
price wars, is making the same price | 
concessiohs that the larger independ- 
enta are, though it does not lose its 
dignity so much as to compete with 
the small companies who dépend for 
business on continually shading the | 
true market. 

Wire nails are definitely $2 a. ton'! 
lower at $2.65 a keg, Pittsburgh. with | 
plain wire off $1 at 2.45¢ a pound. 
Wire rods, the semi-finished material 
from which wire products are drawn, 
have sagged $1 to $45. 

Tin plate, which had been the most 
stable of all steel commodities, sup- 
posedly at $5.50 a box, has been sold 
as low as $5.25, In the Ghicago dis- 
trict sheets have dropped $1 to $2 a 
ton. Black sheets have sold $1 lower 
in the east at 3.05c a pound, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The makers of steel plates feel | 
quite triumphant-because of the com- 
parative strength in that market. The | 
plate makers were prone to bhecomey 
discouraged since the war, because | 
plate-making capacity had supposedly | 
been overbuilt to take care of the, 
large demand for ships during the | 
war. 

For many months plates had heen | 
the weakest steel commodity. Now ; 
they are one of the strongest. Prices | 
are uniform at 1.90¢c a pound, Pitts- | 
burgh. | | 
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Boston Consolidated Gas Co 
Preferred Dividend | 


A sétl-annual dividend of 3%% has been 
fleclared upon the Preferred Stock of Béston - 
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Pig Iron Buying Less 99 


The pig iron buying movement, | 
which is two months old, is waning, | 
a@s most large users are covered on | 
needs for the third quarter. Generally 
speaking, prices have stiffened some-_ 
what in some districts, even purchas- 
ing agents, who are loath to take, 
bullish attitudes on-the iron market, | 
admitting that the market is stiffer. 

Most eastern Pennsylvania makers | 
are holding firm to $20.50, compared | 
with the recent minimum of $20; pro- | 
ducérs in the valleys, are quoting 
$18.50, compared with the recent ing | 
price of $18. The Buffalo district is 

‘still weak, however, principally be- 
cause one maker is about to resume 
operations at an idle furnace in order 
to use up an ore pile for which higher 
than present market prices were paid. 
He has been booking business at | 
$18.50, furnace, which is 59c a ton) 
under what the other makers are 
doing. 

The amount of steel buying on the 
part of the railroads has fallen below 
expectations. The only important rail 
inquiry comes from the St. Loui 
Southwestern for 15,000-tons of 90- 
pound rails. Southern roads are said 
to have bought about 27,000 tons -of 
Furopean rails at $33.50 to $34 a ton, 
delivered, compared with a domestic 
price of $43, Pittsburgh. 


Millis Ontdolng Jobbers 


The steel jobbers complain that 
they are not receiving their usual 
amount of business from the. rail- 
roads, for the reason that mills are 
furnishing the small lots which ordi- 
narily go to the jobbers! The mills. 
realizing that the carriers are their 
best customers, go out of their way 
to please the rallroads, and will sell 4100 Motion Pict 19% 
smaller lots to them than to any other e508 <r moe 8a | § DeeréCo7\es'31 . 
class of Consumer, N “A, on 928 1% | 38 DeoteitrGses 47 

The New York Central will open : ae DetEd pe SSBwi. 
bids on July 2 for its third quarter | 44 amie 79 A'42 . 
requirements of bars, plates and iH FedSugarée’ se 
shapes, totaling about 1500 tons. The 19 GalenaOTx6s'33- 
Bie Four will also buy 1000 tons for 13 Galena-SigO7s . 
the same quarter delivery. 2 GairRimtg7s’ 37 

Buying by the automobile makers | 20 Gen Pet 68°28 ... 
continues longer into the summer | aT on ee 
than usual, thus helping the _ 7 Fi : — ph ag 7 
of steel bars, sheets and strips. Fab- rt: Filet Oe 6 ane 
ricated structural steel is still un- 300 Omni Vot ett 3 wane’ t Ys FER edt ty SO 102 


700 Oppen-Col. 5 Hood Rub 78°36 104% 
usually active, with total bookings for 18300 Pathe ExA 76% 5 Kauf nStés'35wi 0615 
the week again 45,000 tons, the same 


5 Penn W&P.149% 2 Leh PwSecé6s'27 
as the previous week, whereas the 


“se Pitts Pl Gl. .288 11 Libb .McN, Lis 
average per week so far this year,has 45000 Pw Corp NY 68% 18 Lig Win’ter7s'42 
been 30,000 tons. 


100 Phila | poe si 40 . + paar peng < hf : 
400 Pratt@Lamb 42 ManitobaP7s' 

The New York jobbers made rather 1100 Prowh Brush a 7 Morris&CoT\s . . 
drastic markdowns last week. Both! 1400 Purity Bk A 4 (192 NewOrlServ5s'52 9414 
black and galvanized sheets came! 
down $7 a ton because of a tocal price | 


3900 do Cl B 145 No St 6%s '33.1157 
200 Pyrene Mfg. 40 N S 6%s n’33. 103 

war, while cold drawn steel, such as ee en nae La Be 

bars, shafting and screw stock was 4Pk & Tilf 6s °36 97 

revised downward by $4 a ton. These 

were the first warehouse changes in 

several weks. Demand for reinforc- 


40 PP&L 5s 52 B. 98% 98 a | 

21 PP&L 5s ‘53 D. 98% 98% 98% | 
ing bars was the best out of ware- | 
house. 
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| 1000 City El Kea'R7.100 
pee Cty Tnv6°23-34.102%4 
meCopCny 7.) F414 
| KANN Gen Pat Re'28 10114 450 Univ. Thea... 5 4 527 Am Lay Mch.104% 103 | that Americans go abroad for pleasure | | fact that she held a return ticket and 
ShONN So dm 7a 'R1. 10k 690 US Gypsum. 167% 165%—1% 1005 An Roll Mill 54% 53% anes and study. This company asserts that | jetters from influential American offi- 
1800 Gt W Pw he'd ana $5 US Gybs pt. 116 299 t 109 108% 108%— % American travel, at least to England, |Cials stating that she was coming to 
12000 do pr 7s R’50.11014 30h Util P&L A.. 29 8 20 Baldwin apes 200 «62200 —5 | is always heavy and that marge num- the _United® States for a two months’ 
i Wanner sisic ak * B"H Rcares?’ 2 ten imp ime *sn | Beaten ror ascal pontnese or patton | £2” only she was sent to Ellis Island 
110 Wolff cae Sis at ‘hamp A pf. a 103 = States pet ny Sime ar my 4 Se aeenl | for the customary medical examina- 
s) ri & urngo 
| UaeT Wrigley... 51% 172 City | & FF 2y% he 5 1% | limited to first-class business. This factor enters into the situation 
| 85028 Yel fe B me &Cin Unton | Among third-class passengers, the i, any efforts to increase the British 
% | that the immigration requirements for rage ~weawerd 
and adds to previous reports published 
all persons entering the port of New | concerning similar experiences even 
York in third-class quarters. ———— of American citizens traveling third 
agg ra Ray — yo tgp tee class from England where they were 
t 3 . asse 
that the examinations ma@e before wert ere Ese po rns —— ination for 
permitting any third-class passengers | YaCemaben nag 1 o~ - a vermin by 
to enter, would act as a deterrent to Health Servi e tates Public 
building up a lucrative tourist travel ; *°*# . a eee 


from Europe to the United States. 
- ° de lea with the arrival of the ° 
steamer Pittsburgh of the Red Star 
at Antwerp, passengers on Red Star 
ships will step directly aboard a train 
on disembarking at the Quai du Rhin 
for a 40-minute non-stop run to Brua- 
sels. - Transfer from the landing stage 
“ Phat central tBtation at twerp, 
therto necessary, will us be 
avoided. ° = 
>- + + 


Increasing intercoasta]l business has 
led the Luckenbach Company, operat- 
ing by the Panama Canal, to speed its 
service from 4ll ports by one day to 
San Francisco and by two “4 to 
Portiand, Seattle and Taco This 
‘changé supplements a recen “ peduc- 
tidn of one day in the time from Bos- 
ton. 

A new line between Atlantic and 
| Pacific ports also is being projected. 
the ships to be equipped for réfrigera- 
tian of fruit traffic easthound. At 
present, the bulk of the fruit traffic 
moves by rail.on about 12-day sched- 
ules from Log Angeles to cities on the 
Atlantic coast. The new steampnip 
line will be known as the Atlantic 
and Pacifi¢ Marine Fruit Express, and 
will include the steamers President 
Fillmore and the Susquéhanha, for- 
mer Shipping Board boats. 
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| 5 do pf M play a part in the development of 
| 30 ” tourist business from Europe, one pas- 
‘ santas Rel senger traffic manager of a steamship 
59 Johnstn P pf company said. He pointed to the ex- 
$1 Kroger tensive advertising carried on in the 
% | § do new pf.113% United States by foreign roads and 
75 Little Miami. 94 |said that “American roads ought to 
148 McLaren A.. 12% pursué a similar policy in seeking to 
= oo ~ pf. 107 | attract tourist business from the other 
64 Spee vf at | Side. 
: She | With the reduction in immigration 
'business, in which no immediate 
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change is expected, the transatlantic 
compafies st seek new business. 
While the ships on their eastbound 
Avoyages at this season of the year 
jare filled, and will be filled westward 
lin a few weeks with returning Ameéri- 
‘cans, the opportunity is seen to in- 
créase the business in the opposite 
directions by developing westbound | 
business from Europe in é¢arly sum- 
mer which would return after the 
rush from the United States to Europe 
had ceased 
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Examinations of third-class passen- 
gérs arriving in New York continue 
to. arouse comment. Recent publicity 
was given in The (London) Times 
to an experience of the wife of E. F. 
Carritt, an Oxford professor, now at 
University of Michigan, Mrs. Carritt 
traveled on an all-third-class steamer 
to New York, ‘and. despite the 
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The Baltimoré & Ohio Railroad Cem- 
pany’s pamphiet report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924, shows total assets . 
of $942,581,300, compared with $900,- 
191,932 at the close of 1923, and profit 
and loss surplus $33,739, 027, compared 
with $32,223,524. Current assets were 
$90,290,589, and current Nabilities $31.- 
166,854, compared with $68,318,661 and 

$34,822,446 Dec. 31, 16923. 
The income account, already pub- 
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Copper Steady; Lead Off 


The non-ferrous metals have been | 


The conspicuous buying move- 
stopped abruptly a 


quiet. 
ment 
last. Thursday, 
a knife,” as one producer expressed it. 


week frorn ! 
“as though cut off with | 


Prices at the close of the movement. 


were 13%ac a pound and now they are 


128%¢, and hence the gain in market | 


levels was very short-lived. 


Germany overbought copper in A pril. | 


shipments to that country 
been the largest for any 
the war. 


having | 
month since | 
Now some of the Stinnes in- | 


terests have been liquidating copper, | 


~ depressing the market in Europe and 


thereby affecting the American market. | 
American prices are above the Euro- | 


pean parity. 
Copper producers comment 


on the | 


hand-to-mouth character of business. | 


A year ago makers had orders 
hooks six months in 
they are lucky to be booked ahead six 
weeks. One good feature, however, is 


that this method of prompt delivery 


on | 
advance. Now | 


buying prevents cancellations.: Every | 


pound taken goes soon into consump- 
tion, and there is very little specula- 
tion. 

The leading lead .refiner dropped 
rices $2 a ton to &.20c a pound, New 
York, which is also the quotation in 
the outaside market. At East St. Louis 
the going price is 7.85c. Lead buying 
is very steady and normal—better, in 
fact, than the declining prices might 
indicate. 

Silver reached 70*ec an ounce, the 

highest figure in seven months. Zinc 
has been featureless at around 7c a 


pound, the #tability of the price being | 


the most important 
American 


phase. Tin has | 


consumers than for ‘several weeks at. 


around 56e a pqynd. 
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The British Government, in reply 
| questions put to it, 
‘clear that it will not interfere with the | 
| rubber restriction scheme. 
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lished, shows net earnings of $16,.319.- 
690 after taxes and charges, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to $9.19 
a share on $151,.945,428 common stock. 


‘compared with $22,422,085 or $1821 @ 


share in 1923. 


Revenues and expenses in detail 
compare A 


OPERATING Sone. anne 


al 
OPERATING ERPRS 
Maint way 


94,676,680 
7,570,852 
os ier 
198,323,961 
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Kaufman Department phe declarad 
the reguiar quarterly $2 common div- 
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Company decla 
/_< 1 per cent and 
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“LEADER'S MARGIN 


Victory for Champions To- 
day Would Place Them 
Only a Half Game Behind 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Philadelphia ........ 
Washington 


ee 
New York ... 
Cleveland 
Boston 


New York 5, Boston 1}. 
Philadelphia 3, Washington 1. 
Detroit 5, St. Louis 4. 
Chicago 2, Cleveland 1. 
Chicago 3, Cleveland 1. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 
Washington 6, Philadelphia 1. 
(“hicago 8, Cleveland 4. 
St. Louis &, Detroit 2. 

GAMES TODAY 

New York at Boston. 
Philadelphia at Washington. 
(hicago at St. Louts. 
Detroit at Cleveland (two games). 


Intevest is great among baseball F 
fans in the fourth game of the series | 


hetween Philadelphia and Washington, 
today. as another victory for the 
World Champions will place them 
within one-half a game of the leading 
Athletics after a long and steady race 
hetween the two clubs. Washington 
has cut the leader's margin to a half 
zame before, but has not as yet been 
able to wrest the lead away. 
Washington and Philadelphia, play- 
ine above the .500 per cent mark for 


a long period, have gained steadily or | 


all the clubs in the circuit until now 
fi, games separate Washington it 
second place from the Chicago \ hite 
Sox in third place. Even 


ficulty maintaining the pace being set. 
iver since the first of May Washing- 
ton has clung closely behind the lead- 
ers. cutting down the margin slowly 
until now it is nearly in a position to 
take first place. 
The victory for Washington, vester- 
day. against Philadelphia gave them a 
count of seven victories in 12 starts 
auvainst the Athletics, the only team f: 
the league to take a majority of its 
zames from the leaders. 
Philadelphia, today, would give that 
club an advantage of two and one-half 
vames over Washington. Therefore 
the fourth game of the series calls 
for much attention in 
world. 
Little Pitching Difference 

been little difference in 
pitching strength of the two 
in duel games. Johnson shut 
Athletics once 
and Rwuether held the leaders to 
and five hits respectively. Harris 
the big obstacle against the Senators, 
having beaten them four times, hold- 
ing them to five hits twice. Harris 
has been started six times against the 
champions, showing that Gonnie Mack 
is wide a wake to his effectiveness 
against the team’s bi@gest rival. 
The remarkable showing of Detroit 
the past month should convince 
fans that the -Tigers must be con- 
sidered in the pennant race. They 
have made their way from seventh 
place to fifth slowly but consistently, 


There has 
the 
Leums 
out the 
SiX 

is 


in 


cutting down some big leads by other. 
clubs. They lost their first game, yes-. 


terday, in 11 starts, and have won 14 
and lost eight in the last month of 
play. 
Cleveland Slump 

Cleveland's pitching staff has crum- 
bled this month and the team 
only seven games and lost 19 in the 
month of June to date. 


all six starts last week. Boston also 


has been in a bad slump, having lost| 


ite five games of the Jast week. The 
ed Sox record for the month 
victories and 17 defeats. 

The slow but steady 
Washington on 
by the records for the month. 


gaining of 


Phila- 


delphia won 16 and lost 10. Washing- | 


ton won 17 and lost eight. In the last 
week. the Athletics won 4 and lost 3 
and the Senators won 5 and 
Washington has gained on the leaders 
in four of the last five weeks. 

The remarkable recovery of the 
Chicago White Sox has proved a sur- 
prise to many. The team played well 
up to about two weeks ago when it 
struck a bad slump and many fans 
thought that it would slip into the 
second division right away. Not so, 
however The White Sox won its six 
starts last week for the best showing 
of any club. This gave a count of 13 


games won and 1! lost for the month, 
There has been no change in| 


to date. 
the standing of the clubs since last 
week although Washington, Detroit 
and Chicago have gained on the lead- 
me Athletics. Detroit won 4 and lost 
1 last week. 

The other club records for the last 
week are as follows: St. Louis won 
°" and lost 3; New York won 2 and 
lost 3. 

The club records from 
June to date are as follows: 

Won 

Washington 17 

Detroit 

10 
11 


12 


Roston 
Cleveland 


THREE HUNDRED IN 
A. A. U. TITLE MEET 


- SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.., 
(/)—-The list of entries for 
teur- Athletic Union of the 

States senior track and field 
pionships to be held here for 
days beginning July 3, reveals 
more than 300 athletes, 
the country, will be on hand. 


June 29 


the Ama- 


The mect will be held in the new! 
Gate. 
With world record holders en- | 
tered in several events, performances | 


Municipal Stadium in Golden 


Park 


worthy of the olynipic games are an- 
ticipated 

For the Decathlon, five 
have been announced: They are H. G. 
Frieda and H. M. Osborne. 
Athletic Club; Otto Anderson, Holly- 
wood Athletic Club: C. Lewis. Los 
Angeles Athletic Club: and Rohert 
Kelley, San Francisco Olympic Club. 

TWO WORE FOR TILDEN 

NEW YORK, June 29 (®)-—-W. T. 
Tilden 2d today has two more titles in 
his rapidly growing 1925 string on east- 
ern tennis courts. 
season he defeated in straight sets his 
youthful Yonkers rival, 


the Eastern New 
title, 3—6, 6—4, 6—2. 
the young Philadelphian D. B. Strachan, 
he took’ the doubles title by defeating 
A 
and H. 8S. Orser, indoor junio: 
pion, 6—0, 6—8, 6—4, 2-6, 6—4. 


cham- 


SOKOL CHAMPION REP:ATS 


of Sokol, Chicago, retained his title as | 
the | 
most nearly perfect- marks in fiye track | 


national Sokol champion, making 
events In the national tournament here. 
Smidl. a Chicago high school 
instructor, had a total of 201°9 points 
out of a possible 220. 
‘jeveland. made 196.50 and J. 


noveky. New York, finished third 


Kurd- 
with 


CROCKER DEFEATS WRIGHT 
MONTREAL, 7 23 PW. SOF. 
' «*poeker. defeated Jack Wright in. the 
fnal round of the Quebes tennis ~ham- 
‘onship tournament in a ti ve-set me or 
ere Saturday, 63, é—I1, 

6-4. - 


SENATORS CUT 


.6—3. 5—7, 7—9, 8 


the fast- | 
moving Detroit Tigers are having dif- | 


A victory for | 


the baseball | 


d Coveleskie > 


| Lal, 
Zi. 


United States, 


won . 


The team lost! — 


is 8° 


Philadelphia is seen) 


lost 2.; 


the first of | 


Lost | 


United | 
cham- | 
three | 
that | 
the pick of 


starters | 


Ihinois | 


‘in Tuckahoe, 


| Farrell 


- course, 


or the fifth time this | 


Vincent | 
Richards, in the final round of play for | 
York State singles | 

Then, paired with | 


H. Chapin Jr. of Springfield, Mass., | 


athletic | 
Frank Pliska., | 


Also Advances in Wimble- 
don Tennis Doubles 


WIMBLEDON, June 29 (#)—With 
the last eight matches of the men’s 
singles pretty well known after a week 
- the annual all-England tennis 


O-. 


| Classic, interest centered Saturday in 


the doubles, where two United States 
pairs advanced to the second round. 

J. F. Hennessey and R. P. Casey 
defeated the Australians, A. R. Taylor 
and R. W. Heath, 6—4, 8—10, 6—3, 


15, 6—2, and L. E. Williams, Chicago, and 


‘J. B. Fenno of’ Boston, défeated J. R. 
‘Sherwell and H. C. Eltringham, 6—4, 
—§, 

In another doubles match, the result 
of which was the surprise of the da”, 
lL. B. Dailey Jr. of East Orange, N. J., 


4b euee~s with the young English player, 
English 
| Turnbull and J. B. Gilbert, 7—5, 5—7, | 


H. Jarvis, defeated the vetera 


internationalists, O. G. N 


6—0, 5—7, 6—3. 


Anderson Defeats Brugnon 


The most interesting singles match 
of the day was the defeat by J. O. 
Anderson of Australia of Jacques 
sate 92a of France, 3—6, 7—9, 6—4, 
"7 5 detain 
Anderson and Brugnon fought 4 
| match in which experience and court 
craft were pitted against brilliance and 
youth. Experience won, but not Before 
the Australian saw two sets go against 
him. Durjng these periods the French- 
}man’s back-hand shots and his puz- 
'zling spin service were beyond Ander- 
sons mastery. But in the next three 
sets the veteran came back with 
skilful, well-placed line drives, a fast, 
, accurate service and quick recovery. 
Mile. Suzanne Lenglen moved along 
serenely on her way to the finals of 
the woman's singles, defeating, Mrs. a. 
E.. Beamish of England, 6—0, 6—0. 

Americans Play Net Game 

| Casey and Hennessey played with 
| their’ usual dash and, while they had 
some difficulty in the first two sets, 
_in the end they left no doubt as to 
| their superiority over the Australians. 
Both Americans played the net game 
for all it was worth whenever their 
opponents allowed them to get into 
the inner court. The Australians 
/seemed unable to anticipate the effect 
of Casey's teriffic volleys. 

The playing of Dailey and Jarvis in 


bee 


_their defeat of Turnbull 
justified the opinion of British experts 


who in the last few days have pre- |; 
| dicted 


that the Anglo-American pair 
would develop as good tournament 
material. 
wholly service 


unexpected. Dailey’s 


and overhead game was especially ef- | 


fective 
ground 


although he was weak on 
strokes. The summary: 
MEN'S SINGLES 


H. S. L. Barclay, Tasmania. defeated 
ig Se Mayes, England, 6—2, 1—6, 6—3, 

Henri Cochet, France, defeated J. M. 
India, 6—2, 1—6, 6—2, 3. 
©. Anderson, Australia, defeated 
sacaues Brugnon, France, 3—6, 7— 
ind, 2. 

H. CC, Fisher, England, defeated A. H. 
Fyzee, India, 7—5, 6—4, 7-—-5 

S. M. Jacob, India, 
Washer, Belgium, 2—6, 1—6, 


(9. 

MEN’S DOUBLES 
Hennessey and R. P. Casey, 
defeated A. R. Taylor 
W. Heath, Australia, 


6—2. 
William: and J. 


—e 


ee 


and  R. 
§s—10, 6—3, 
ee ° 


aoe H. ©. Eltringham, England, 6—4, 
6—3, 5—7, 7 6 


L. B. Dailey 


 Ir.. United States, and 


| F. H. Jarvis, England, defeated J. B. 
| Gilbert and O. G. N. Turnbuil, England, 


5—7, 6—0,. 5—7, 6—3. 
WOMEN'S SINGLES 

Miss Kathleen McKane, England, de- 
feated Mrs. Phyllis Satterthwaite, Eng- 
land, 6—3, 6 

Millie. Suzanne Lenglen, France, de- 
feated Mrs. k. Beamish, England, 
6—0, 


i—b, 


Speed Boats Send 


British Challenge 


DETROIT, June 29 (#)—The Co- 
lumbia Yacht Club of New York, on 
behalf of H. A. Johnsoh, has filed a 


/challenge for the British international 


(Harmsworth) trophy, which will be 
defended by G. A. Wood, representing 
the Detroit Yacht Club, Sept. 65-7. 
Johnson will enter the Yankee Doo- 


‘dle, a hydroplane, he is now building. 


Three boats have been named for 
the American team, the greatest num- 
ber that may represent one country. 
' Wood has named two. H. E. Dodge 


the three best will be held. 

Wood's boats have not been given 
‘names, but probably will be the Miss 
America III and the Miss Detroit 
VIIL ; 

The Yankee Doodle is being built 
primarily to capture the _ worid’s 
straightaway record of 80.567 miles an 
‘hour, established by*G. A. Wood over 
‘the Detroit River course in 1921. 
The one-mile trophy race this vear 
|will be held at Manhasset Bay, Aug. 
| 27-30. 


--+--—— 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Lost P.C, 
Louisville 29 
Indianapolis 
' Kansas City 
i St. Paul 
Toledo 
Minneapolis 
Columbus i a ae 
Milwaukee 7 : g 
RESULTS SATURDAY 

T.ouisville 3, Toledo 1. 

Indianapolis 7, Columbus 3. 

Minneapolis 18, Milwaukee 2. 

Kansas City 7. St. Paul 6. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 

Columbus 4, Indianapolis 3. 

Indianapolis 5, Columbus 4. 

Louisville 7, Toledo 6. 

Louisville 10, Toledo 6. 

Milwaukee 4, Minneapolis 3. 

Minneapolis 6, Milwaukee 1. 

Kansas City 6, St. Paul 6. 


re: nem 


MACFARLANE AND ARMOUR WIN 


NEW YORK.,, June 23—William Mac- 
fariane. new open golf champion of the 


. “7 


his home club. Oakridge 
with a birdie 
Paired with 


Saturday at 
‘nineteenth hole. 
Armour, Macfarlane defeated 
and Leo Diegel bv 
Farrell scored a 67 on the 71 
Armour 68, Macfarlane 70 and 
Diegel 73. On the extra hole, Macfarlane 


hole. 


played his best. His drive was straight 
‘down the fairway and about 70 yards 


from the pin. He pitched up within two 
feet, almost holing out. He got his putt 
without difficulty. Each team had a best 
ball of 66. 


ENGLISH ATHLETES SAIL 


LIVERPOOL, Eng., June 29 (#)—The 
combined team of 22 athletes, representing 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, who 
will compete against Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Cornell universities in a 
series of track meets in the United States 


/July 11-18. sailed on the steamer Car- 


Saturday. The team 
is captained m4 D. G. A. Lowe, the half- 
mile Olympic champion, and includes Lord 
Burghley, the star hurdler, who took part 
jast April in the games of the University 
of Pennsylvania in the United States. 


onia for New Yor 


MRS. SOHST DOUBLE WINNER 
NEW CANAAN, Conn., June 279 ()— 


Tulane University Senior 
Intercollegiate Golf Title 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., June 29 (#)— 
The portals of college fame unfolded 
today to admit a new golf champion, 
G. F. Lamprecht of Tulane University, 
who only two years ago was eliminated 
in the first round. 

Lamprecht was brilliant in his early 
combats in -the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship, but he exceeded himself in 
the last two days when he drove 
Stephen Berrien.of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity to defeat, 11 up and 9 to play, and 
then in the final round Saturday 
actually romped away with the verdict 
over the western star, A. J. Westland 


and Gilbert | 


Nevertheless, the victory of. 
the youngsters over the veterans was, 


9, 6-—4, | 
| Oakmont. The summary: 


| INTERCOLLEGIATE GOLF CHAM-. 


defeated Jean | 
10—8, 6—4, | defeated 
| Washington, § and 7. 


'STENROOS FORCED 


4, 


B. Fenno, | 


United States, defeated J. R. Sherwell | 
| Albin -Stenroos 


United States, won an exhibition match | ; 


*! Mobile 

T Dp | Little - 2 
John | 

the extra! 


Brilliant olf was furnished by 
Lamprecht th the 29° holes necessary 
to his conquest.. At the end of the 
‘morning round, during which he 
scored a pair of 34's, two under par 
on each nine, he had Westland 6 down. 

Then in the afternoon, starting 
away in his carefree style, Lamprecht 
continued to bear down and took the 
first hole, halved the second and won 
the third. It seemed that the play 
would end before the nine had been 
finished, so true were his clubs. 

But at the end of the 27 holes, the 
Tulane star stood 9 up and at least 
another was necessary for decision. 
Westland. in a last effort, obtained 
the downhill tenth with a birdie 3 to 
his opponent's par 4, but he himself 
experienced trouble on the eleventh 
and required a 6, which ended the 
play. The cards: 
Lamprecht, out.. 
Westland, out... 
Lamprecht, tn... 
Westland, in.... 
Lamprecht, out.. 
Westland, out... 
Lamprecht, in... 
Westland, in.... 

Lamprecht said after the match that 
he probably would participate in the 
national amateur championship at 
Oakmont, near Pittsburgh, late in 
August. This would bring him in con- 
tact with other great golfers who have 
| come out of the colleges, and from his 
/performance Saturday they will know 
| that he is present. 
| There is a bare possibility that West- 
‘land and Lamprecht will meet again 
next. year, for both will have another 
season of golf at the universities. Lam- 


Aer rere i} 


| precht will return to Tulane in the fall, | 
although he is a senior, and, as he did. 
not participate in the golf matches last | 


year, will be eligible. 


Westland is a junior at the Univer- 
where he has) 


‘sity of Washington, 
proved one of the greatest players on 
the Pacific coast. 
champion, Northwest 


east for the national amateur event at 


PIONSHIP—Final Round 
Lamprecht, Tulane University, 
AS 


G. 
J. Westland, University of 


F 


OUT AS DEMAR WINS 


DeMar of Melrose defeated 
of Finland, Olympic 
‘champion marathoner, over a 15-mile 


(* 


H. 


‘run at the field day of the St. Alphon- 


‘sus Association of Roxbury at Russell 
‘Field, North Cambridge, Satyrday. 
De"{ar led the entire distance, while 
Stenroos dropped out at the first quar- 
ter of the ninth mile. DeMar'’s time 
was lh. 26m. 182-58. James Henigan 
finished second and W. 8S. Koski of 
New York third. DeMar and Stenroos 
are likely to be rematched in a special 
race here soon. 

iJ, |p, Svuvilivan, B. A. A., with a 
‘handicap, defeated A. H. Miller of Har- 
'vard University in the 100-yard dash. 
'L. L. Robb of Harvard captured the 
(440 and W. L. Tibbets, also of Har- 
vard, won the mile run in 4m. 32s. A. 
J. Plansky of Georgetown University 
won the running broad jump with 21ft. 
llin.. being scratch man in. the event. 
‘RB. -M. Norton of Yale University, run- 
ning scratch, friled to win a place in 
the 100. + 


oe 


— ee 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


‘548 


First Southerner to Take 


of the University of Washington, 9 | 
-iand 7. 


He is state amateur | 
intercollegiate | 
champion, and last season was runner- | 
up in the Pacific northwest open. He, 
came to the east this year for the first 
‘time. Westland plans to remain in the | 


champions, 


“Defeats U.S. Team 


| Home Team Wins, 1 to 0, in 


International Soccer Match 
Between Nations 


MONTREAL, Que. June 29. (Spe- 
cial)—Nineteen minutes after play 
started, McLaine, the Canadian cen- 
ter forward, scored on Douglas, the 
United States goalie, after two un- 
successful attempts, and this proved 
to be the winning goal, 1 to 0, in the 
first ‘international association football 
match between elevens representing 
the United States and Canada here 
Saturday. . 

The game was played before some 
5000 spectators‘and was a strenuous 
struggie all the way. The exhibition 
was the best of the local season with 


the winners deserving the victory. | 
There was considerable difference in|. 


the style of play of the two teams, 
the winners playing the short pass- 
ing and dribbling game, while the 
visitors showed themselves to be 
adepts at the long swinging passes, 
parting with the ball as quickly as 
possible. 

In the first half, play was fairly even, 
but after the resumption the Cana- 
cians had a decided advantage, and it 
was only excellent work by Douglas 
in. the American goal and Ferguson, 
fullback, along with some poor finish- 
ing by the Canadian attackers that 
kept. the score down to one goal. Clark 


DOUBLE WINNER 


Golden Bears Hold Nation- 
al. Intercollegiate Tennis 


Singles and Doubles Titles 


INTERCOLLEGIA pO S LAWN 
RCDLLEGIATE POPMMT 


Year Pla 
1883—J.: ms 


man 
Knapp-W. la 


Thatcher 


1902—-W. J. Cloinier-E. 
Leonard 

1903—-B. Colston-E. Clapp 

1904—-K. H. Behr-B. W. Board- . 


and Ferguson, both fullbacks, were the | 


outstanding players for the two teams, | 


while Douglas, in the loser's goal, also 
turned in a smart performance. 

A slight rain which fell before the 
game, ceased as the teams took the 
field and the conditions were almost 
ideal. Toward the end of the second 
half the winners had several good 
openings, but failed because ef good 
defensive work on the part of Douglas 
and Ferguson. The summary: 

CANADA UNITED STATES 
Gal 
Mc] 
Mo 


Fa 
Me 
] 
] 


Foy, ch ch, McFarlane 
Dierden, rh ih. Meyerdirks 
ib ‘ b, Davis 
lb, Ferguson 


Clark, 
Campbell, rb 
Halliwell, g . «+e» +, Douglas 

Score—Canada 1, United States 0. 
Goals—McLaine for Canada. Referee—- 
tee Lyans, Montreal. Time—Tweo 40m. 
halves. 


GIANTS PRESSED 
HARD FOR LEAD 


Pittsburgh Again Redtices 
Lead of Champions in. 
Past Week's Play 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


|New York 
| Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 

' St. 
| Philadelphia 
‘Chicago 


Louis 


29 
25 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 8 New York 3. 
Philadelphia 10, Brooklyn 6. 
Pittsburgh 3, Cincinnati 2. 
Cincinnati 6, Pittsburgh 2. 
St. Louls 6, Chicago 0. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 6, Boston 5. 
Pittsburgh 5, Cincinnat! 3. 
Philadelphia vs. Brooklyn (postponed). 
St. Louis 3, Chicago 1. 
St. Bouis 8 Chicago 3. 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at New York. 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh at Cincinnati. 


eee eeeeeeee 


Boston 


Bending every effort to keep ahead | 
of Pittsburgh in the National League | 
| pennant race, 
+ defeated 
|day, 
\by a margin-of only half a game. 


the New York Giants 
the Boston Braves, yester- 
and managed to hold the lead 
Pittsburgh with a record of six games 
won and only two lost in the past week, 
including games of yesterday, con- 
tinued to cut down the lead of the 


On May 11, Pittsburgh was in: last 


place in the National League after a 


discouraging start. The following 
week it was in fifth place. June 1 
found it in third and now with the 


season one-third completed, Pittsbutgh 


(has moved up to second place, close 


behind the leaders... Since. June 1, 


‘300 | Pittsburgh has gained five games on 


‘431 | the leaders. The return of Frisch to 


.370 
.333 
RESULTS SATURDAY 


| Providence 11, Baltimore 6. 
Reading 6, Jersey City 4. 
Toronto 5, Syracuse 4. 
Toronto 14. Syracuse /. 
Rochester 8, Buffalo 2. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 


Baltimore 10, Providence 2. 
Baltimore 3, Providence 1. 

Jersey City 5, Reading 2. 
Rochester 5, Buffalo 3. 

Rochester 7, Buffalo 5. 

Syracuse at Toronto (postponed). 


| PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 


; 
' 


| Sacramento 
| Vernon 
RESULTS SUNDAY 


Seattle 2, Oakland 1. 
Oakland 8, Seattle 4. 
Salt Lake City 10, San Francisco 9%. 


Vernon 7, Portland 6. 
Portland 2, Vernon 0. . 
Los Angeles 15, Sacramento 1. 
Los Angeles 5, Sacramento 3. 


~—-———— ~ 


| San Francisco &, Salt Lake City 6. 
| 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


! 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
Chattanooga 10, Atlanta 2. 
Nashville 5, Birmingham 1. 
N-w Orleans 7, Mobile 3. 
Memphis 16, Little Rock 1. 


——— 


FOREIGN STAR WINS SIXTH 


NEW YORK, June 29—Franco Geor- 
getti won his sixth straight match race 
victory since coming to America at the 
N rk Velodrome last night, defeat- 
ing wa Madden in two straight 
heats of a one-mile match. Georgetti 
rode from in front in both heats. He 
won the first one by a length and the 

Alfred liet and 
six-day stars, de- 
ario Bergamini in 

a one-mile team 
match race. Spencer, bicycle 
champion of America, defeated Peter 
Moeskops, the world’s title holder, in 
two out of three heats of a one-mile 
match race. 


MISS WILLS WINS TITLE 

BERKELEY, Calif..June 29 (>—W. Mm. 

d Miss H. N. Willis, known 

won the men’s and 

coast championship 

. Johnston defeated 
» finals, 


nior 


match, tur- 


| Mississi 
Omaha 


the Giants’ lHineup has failed to off- 
set the handicap of poor pitching. 
Consequently the slump in the Giants’ 


play. 
Pittsburgh Has Offensive 


Pittsburgh, one of the fastest clubs 
in the circuit for many seasons past, 
both in the field and on the hases, has 
always been more or less handicamped 
by poor offensive strength. This year 
the club has the hardest hitting team 
in‘ the league to date in addition to 
its other qualities. The hitting is so 
hard that it is carrying along the 
mediocre pitching—maybe to a pen- 
nant. At any rate né one can deny 
that there is strength in a team that 
can win 17 games and lose only seven 
in the last ménth as Pittsburgh has 
done. The record over a month's pe- 
riod means that the team has accom- 
plished its victories against practi- 
cally everything the league has to 
offer. It has been a long and con- 
sistent effort on 
burgh to get within striking distance 
of the Giants and now that the club 
is only half a game behind there is 
little reason to expect that it cannot 
continue to the top. 

The Giants up to May 18 won 20 
games and lost only six. In the past 
month of play the champions won 13 
and lost 13. Up to May 18, Pittsburgh 
won. 12 and lost 12, and during the 
past month won 17 and lost seven. 
The play of the two teams appears 
to have been reversed. The great 
showing of St. Louis in the last month 
has -been impressive. The Cardinals. 
under the leadership of Hornsby, who 
took over the control May 31. have 
won 18 games and lost only nine. 


Giants Slump 
In the last week's games including 


|games of yesterday, the Giants won 


four and lost three; Bittsburgh won 
six and lost two; Philadelphia won 
five and lost one; St. Louis won five 
and lost three; Cincinnati wdén one 


and lost five; Brooklyn won two and }|: 


lost four; Chftago won two and lost 
four; Boston won two and lost five. 
The Reds after making the best shcw- 
ing two weeks ago made the poorest 
showing last week. | 

The only change ip the league 
standing from a week ago is the mov- 
ing up of Philadelphia from seventh 
to sixth place, changing with Chicago. 

The record of the clubs for the 
month of June to date is ay follows: 

Ww. 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Cincinnati ..... 


WOLFF WINS GOLF TITLE 


OMAHA, Neb., June.29 (#)-—Clarence 
Wolff, uis, won the trans- 


é. if--championship at the 
eld Club by Peteatin Arthur 
pete of Ottumwa, la., 2 and 1, here 


who won four and lost | 
three during the past week. 


the part of Pitts- |! 


Spaulding 
'1907—N. W. Niles-A. 8S. Dabney. Harvard 
1908—H. M. Tilde.-A. Thayer.Penn 
1909—W.. F. Johnson-A. Thayer. Penn 
1910—Dean Mathey-B. N. Dell. 
1911—Dean Mathey-—C.T. Butier-Princeton 
1912—G. M. Church-W. H. Mace. Princeton 
1913—W. M. Washburn-J. J. 
Armstrong Harvard 
1914—R.N.Willia..14 2d4-R.Harte..Harvard 
1915—R.N. Williams 2d-R.Harte..Harvard 
1916—G. C. Caner-R. Harte....Harvard 
1919—cC.. S. Garland Jr.-K. N. 
. Yale 
Yale 
1921— J. B. Fenno-E. W. Fei- 
1 eman 
1992—P,. F. Neer-J. M. Davis.. 
1923—L. N. White-L. A. Thal- 


Harvard 
Stanford 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29 (#)— 
University of California lawn tennis 
players are today holding all the 
honors in the national intercollegiate 
tennis championships, which were con- 
cluded Saturday at the Merion Cricket 
, Club. 

| E.G. Chandler, whose playing in the 
‘earlier rounds had been consistent but 


‘not startling, won the singles crown by | 


‘a four-set victory over Cranston Hol- 
'man of Leland Stanford University in 
‘en all-California final, 6—3, 6—-3, 1—6, 
| 6—3. 

| G. D. Stratford, who was picked as 
| the most formidable contender for the 
singles crown, paired with G. Hillis 


‘as a California team, swept through to | 


‘a four-set triumph over A. W. Jones 
‘and Charles Watson 3d of Yale to win 
\the doubles championship. The scores 
| were 7—5, 7—5, 3—6, 6—3. 

Steadier play and better general- 
iship gave Chandler his victory, while 
' Stratford and Hillis played brilliantly 
'to capture the doubles championship. 
Stratford carried the burden of the 


93 work, while Hilis was made guardian 


(of the back court. 
| Chandler, whose surprising victory 
over L. A. Thalheimer of Texas, in 
Friday’s semifinal match, stamped him 
as the logical winner of thé title, 
proved that his work was no mere 
outburst of brilliant play. 

Starting after the opening game of 


California star displayed perfect work 


'and fine base-line play. 
| Holman showed his only flash of the 


‘form displayed against C. H. Fischer 


| 


‘allowing Chandler only one game. 
Counting more earning points than 
he had made in the two other sets 
combined, he won with little trouble. 

In the final game, with Holman 
‘serving, the score stood 30-40, when 
‘Chandler lined a beautiful placement 
down the side of the court for the 
match point and the title. 

Stratford, and Hillis started off well 
‘in their doubles match, but the Yale 
| players fought gamely. Twelve games 
were required before the Californians 
won the first set, 7—5. 

Consistent work and good general. 
ship on the part of Stratford marked 
the second set. Jones, always one of 


well, ‘but could not overcome an early 
lead of the new title-holders, who suc- 
ceeded L. A. Thalheimer and L. 
White of the University of Texas. The 
score of this set also was 7—5. 

Jones and Watson showed their best 


‘form in the third set and finished ir | 
zine, and president-elect of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin; 
Senator A. B. Cummins. The remain- | 

| Fred 
table discussion. It is the only con- | 
‘ference in America dedicated solely to 
the consideration of commonwealth 


‘front, 6—3. The Californians fought 
| hard, but they could not stop the de- 
‘termined drive of the Eli stars. 


The fourth and final set found the | 


Californians fighting hard. The first 
six games were divided and after win- 
ning the seventh, the coast players 
broke through on Watson’s service to 
gain their advantage. They won the 
final game on Stratford's service, Ger- 
ald making two aces, and Jones driv- 
ing out of bounds for match point. 
The summary: 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TENNIS 
SINGLES—Final Round 
E. G. Chandler, University of Califor- 
nia. defeated Cranston Holman, Leland 
Stanford University, 6—3, 6—3, .—6, 6—3. 
DOU BLES—Semifinal Round 
G. Hillis and G. D. Stratford, Univer- 
sity of California, defeated Cranston Hol- 
man —- Lionel Ogden, Leland Stanford, 
4—6, , 6—2. 
Final Round 
_ Hillis and G. D. Stratford defeated 
, Jones and Charles Watson, Yale, 


. 7—=d5, 3— ’ 


UPSON ENTERS 


College Player to Represent 
| United States at Ottawa 


a 


| OTTAWA, 
istrength of the invading contingent 


‘from the United States, which has the | 


'Canadian amateur golf championship 


(as its objective, was increased by 25 
| per cent during the week-end, Lauren | 


| Upson of Sacramento, Calif., arriving 


|from the recent United States inter- | 
collegiate championship. The majority fgg argo Beaten — of this 


dividual enjoys as a result of mem- 


of the contestants who will tee off to- 
day: have had several rounds of the 
course and it was left to Upson to 
make the greatest impression on the 
gallery which was present both days 

Yesterday morning he shot a 68. 
equaling the record made two weeks 
ago by Keffer, the Royal Ottawa club's 
professional. Upson, who went to the 
semifinal round last year at Torontu. 
the farthest that an American player 
has ever gone in the event, appears to 
be several strokes better than in 1924 
and the United States chances look 
very bright with Upson and M. R. 
Marston as representatives. 

These’ two, along with Frank and 
W. J. Thompson of Toronto, the for- 


7! mer the defending: title holder and the 


latter champion in 1923, and Ross 
Somerville of London, last year’s run 
ner up and the cause of Upson’'s elimi- 
nation, are considered the five strong- 


will be of 36 holes with the 62 best 
qualifying for the match play. 


URUGUAYAN TEAM WINS 
VIENNA, June 29 (4)-—The Vroguayas 
champion Olympic soccer foothba 
i“ 


0. 


: 


U. S. Tennis Doubles Team Is 


' matches, but the American stars, J. F. 
| Hennessey and R. S. Casey, 


Princeton | 


/ champion, 
|5—1, 6—1, in the fourth round of the 
/'women’s singles, and she will now | archery in Boston and vicinity, and as an 
meet Mile. Lenglen in the semifinals. 


'at the net, brilliant cross-court drives | 


Commonwealth Conference 


‘on Friday when he won the third set, | 


the leaders at the net game, played « 


N.. ‘is, “The Costs of Government.” There 


are not between 


June 29 (Special)—The | 


est favorites. The qualifying rourd | 


team: 
ed a picked Vienna team yesterday; the record held by Clifford 


Lose at Wimbledon 


Defeated by L. A. Godfree 
and J. D. P. Wheatley 
WIMBLEDON, June. 29 (#)—L. E. 


Williams of Chicago and J, B. Fenno 
of Boston were eliminated from the 


doubles play at the Wimbledon lawn’ 


tennis championships today by L. A. 
Godfree and J. D, P. Wheatley, 6—4, 
6—2, 6—0. 

The ericans were helpless before 
the British Davis Cup pair. The win- 
ners played to Fenno's weakness in 
overhand work and at the same time 
carried on an attack from the net 
throughout the three one-sided sets. 

L. B. Rice of Boston and C. 8. Gar- 
land of Pittsburgh defeated the Indian 


pair, S. M. Hadi and 8. M. Jacobs, in 
| the doubles today, 4—6, 7-5, 6—4, 4-——6, 


6—~2. 

The second week of the all-England 
tennis championships started in bril- 
liant sunshine that made Wimbiedon 
something of a fashion show as well as 
an international tennis exhibition. The 
day was devoted largely to doubles 
who sur- 
vive in this event. had a day of rest. 

Randolph Lycett of England and J. 
©. Anderson of Australia defeated Jean 
Washer, Belgian champion, and M. 


'Wallingburg, 6—-2, 2-6, 7—5, 5-8, 
| 6—3. 


Miss Joan Frv; the English girl 
champion who may meet Suzanne 
Lenglen in the finals, celebrated the 


‘day by eliminating one of the two re- 
maining 

|from the 
‘lish girl made a poor showing at the 
start of the match, losing the first set. | 
2—6, but she strengthened after this 
‘reverse and took the second and third 


Miss Akhurst. 
The Eng- 


Australians, 
women's singles. 


easily, 6—4, 6-—3. 


Mile. Suzanne Lenglen and 


defeated Miss H. Hogarth and Miss 


| P. Doransfield, 6—0, 6—2. 


Mme. Billout of France entered the 
semifinals of the women’s singles by 


|defeating Mrs. Mclliquham of England, 
| 65 


—3, 6—3. 
The voung English star defeated 
Miss Akhurst, 2—6, 6—-4, 6—3. 
Miss Kathleen McKane, 
defeated Miss E. 


British 
Boyd, 


a 


Kirkwood and Smith 
Win at Gleneagles 


Gleneagles, Scotland, June 29 
ACDONALD SMITH and J. H. 
Kirkwood, United States pro- 
fessional golfers, defeated the Brit- 
ish pair. George Duncan and Abe 
Mitchell, 2 up and 1 to play, in a 
36-hole match over the Gleneagles 
course today. The Americans were 
2 down at the end of the first 
round. 


JOWA STUDIES 
- STATE EXPENSE 


the first set, which Holman won, the | 


Will Investigate Costs 
of Government 


LOWA CITY, Iowa, June 29 (Spe- 
clal)—“This conference is dedicated 
/ to 
‘structive and creative interest in the 
consideration and discussion of com- 
‘monwealth problems,” declared the 


the task cf stimulating a con- 


chairman, Benjamin, F. Shambaugh, 


head of the political science depart- | 
‘ment of the University of lowa, in, 
opening the third Commonwealth | 


Conference here. 


are two set addresses, one by Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Maga- 


the other by 


der of the time is given to free round 


problems and enrolls experts from 
every part of the country. 

The opening discussion on “The 
Expanding Functions of Govern- 
ment” was begun by Prof. Francis W. 


Coker of Ohio State University, who 
‘said that he did not believe that any 
| American has ever been a pure in- 


dividualist, nor that he has ever been 


or is opposed to governmental con- 
trol. He feels that the differences 
those who want 
more governmental activity and 
those who demand less, but be- 


| tween those who want more regula- 


CANADIAN GOLF | tion here and more there. 


I do not believe,” said = Mr. 
Coker, “that the functions of gov- 
ernment are expanding in any sig- 


nificant degree, and I do not believe 


that we can expect much lessening 
of governmental activity in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

In answering the query, “Are 
Fifty Days Out of Eeach Year Too 


'Much for the Voter to Work for the 


Government?” Prof. Frank G. Bates 
of Indiana University said, “The 


bership in his state. It is by results 
and not by theories that taxation 
must seek its justification.” 


> Mr. Bates thinks there is little im- 
mediate prospect of a curtailment of. 


governmental expenditures, for 75 


per cent of the total cost of state’ 


government in Indiana, a_ typical 
state, was expended in 1923 for state 
highways, education and charitable 
and correctiona! institutions. “What- 
ever retrenchments are to be made 
must be made at other points in the 
budget,” he said. , 


NEW DIRT TRACK RECORD 


CHICAGO, June 239 (®) — Ralph 
Ormsvy set a new western dirt track 
record at the Roby Motor Speedway 
here yesterday afternoon when he won 
the 50-mile event in 4ilm, 59%s. The 
former record, 42m. 268.. was made by 
Leo Allen, Chicago, who took second 
place. Talamont, Chicago, lowered the 
western dirt track record for a one- 
mile lap when he piloted his machine 
over the course in 4s., clipping 1s. from 
oodbury, 
also of Chicago. . 


| Association is James Neild, Greenfie'd. 


| issued by 
} contains 


Round, 
| Round 
| American Round it is inter@sting to note 
ithe return to form of W. 
lof Wayne, Pa., who won the national | 
| championship in 1923. 
| not seem to be up to his previous good 
form; but now he has come back strong. 


| 632 


| DOUBLE 


ae 
iG. 
| Miss S. M. Ives, Boston.. 


iP. H. 
| A. Woodard, Greenfield 
SINGLE AMERICAN ROUND 


for the tournament of 


men and w 
two cage. July 1 and 2, will be taken 
wi the double York Round, the 
“double American double Na- 
al a and double Columbia 


Round. : 
event 13° Tom at" ated the tatancs 
en. as it u nee 
of 100 yards, half the arrows shot 
at this distance. The American Round, 
on the other hand, is a short-distance 
event, as it includes no distanee over 6 
ards. For the women, the National 
tound is the long-distance event and the 
Columbia | Round the short-distance 
event. 
In the Eastern Archery Association, 
provinion is made for awarding both a 
ong-distance and short-distance cham- 
pionship. As for the men, .the winner of 
the York Round is the long-distance 
| champion and the winner of the Ameri- 
,can Round is the short-distance cham< 
| pion. _As for the women the winner of 
| the National Round is the long-distance 


a Round is the short-distance cham- 


| 
| Lagal to Defend 

| Poe pe is Rudolph Lagai of Rome, 
New York, who won this title at the meet 
,in Rye, N. YV., last year. The present 


holder of the ‘women’s championship is | @ 
N venter, who, 


| Miss D. D. Smith of Newton 
has retained this title for three or four 
years past. It is expected that Miss Smith 


Eastern A Association, 
"Deerfield July 1.3 


Chicago Golfer | 
Honor by Defeating 
Year’s Champion 3.and 2 


Special from Monitor Burees 

CHICAGO, June 29—The individual 
golf championship of the Intercollegi- 
ate Conference reposed safely In Chi- 
cago today. K. E. Hisert '26, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, won the right to the 
coveted title by defeating M. J. Holds- 
worth '25, University of Michigan, 3 
and 2, in the finals of the Conference 
touraament Saturday at the Sunset 
Ridge Country Club near here. 

Visibly tired from the effects of 4% 
hard match on the preceding day, the 
Michigan star was unable to tighten 
his game sufficiently to retain the 
crown which he won in the last 
annval contest. Early in the afgernoon 
round, he made a spurt which was the 
feature of the match and forced His- 
ert to the limit to retain a lead. But 
on the fourteenth hole of the final I}, 


|chamnion and the winner of the Col-| Holdsworth broke under the preseure. 


Playing one of his few poor shots of 


the day, he missed an easy pitch to 
_the green, and Hisert was 2 up. Ths 
| The present holder of both men’s cham- | 


title defender’s game then seemed to 


go to pleoea. 


On tne short fifteenth he drove int 
sand trap and barely recovered t 
reach the green. Hisert, on the con- 
trary, placed his tee ball directly back 


/of the pin and holed out with a birdie 


will have no difficulty ti again winning | 2. The match stood at dormie 3. 


first place, but 
_be strong conpetition. 
| Boston, a member of the Newton Archers, 
| has been shooting unusually well 
spring, and if he holds to his present form, 
| he looks to be a winner. Other close 
contestants will be the veteran archer, 

Dr. R. P. Elmer of Wa e, Pa.; J. &. 
| Jiles, Pittsburgh, ‘a., and R. H. Boyd 
(of Sewickley, Pa. 

All indications point to a well-attended 
meet. In fact, the Eastern Archery Asso- 
Clation tournaments have: now acquired 
a pr@minence almost as great as the tour- 


Miss- naments of the National Archery A 
Elizabeth Ryan, formerly of California, | 7 = 


clation, although the stakes are not so 
| great. 

c he Easteri: Archery Association, whith 
takes in all archers east of the Missis- 


among the men there will | 
P. W. Crouch of | 


(him as a 


Both contestants played off form 
on the sixteenth hole, halving the hole 


this | _— fives. This was enough to give 
the 
however, and with it the title of Con- 
ference champion. 


Chicago contender the match, 


Holdsworth’s rally early. In the 


round was a pretty exhibition of de- 
. termination. 
‘final 18 


Three down when the 
began, he had lost another 
hole by the time the sixth tee was 


reached. Here he tightened his game 
|and with the help of accurate putting 
,took the hole. : 


The dog-legged seventh also went to 
ult of a well-placed drive 


-sippi River, was organized in 1879, ,the and conservative approach. And for 


Same year in which the National Archery 
Association was organized. For few 
years the Eastern Association wits a 
| flourishing organization, and then interest 
In archery in the eastern section of the 
‘country seemed 
|years the Eastern 
_hold any tournaments. About 
ago there was a revival of interest in 
outcome an archery club known as the 
“Newton Arehers” was organized. The 
shooting range of tht club is on the city 
| playgrounds at Newton Center, Mass., arid 
_ the club is now one of the most flourish- 
ing archery clubs in the country. 
,; time of the organization of the Newton 
Archers, the Eastern Archery Association 
was revived, and far two or three years 
(it held a tournament at Newton Center. 
|The first of the series of tournaments 


only competing. The next year, the tour- 


‘hament was extended to two days and) 
arapere came from Pennsylvania and New | 

. and since then the interest in the | Course. . 
|tournaments of the Eastern Association |. 
| has steadily increased, until now its tour- | was particularly. 


| Yo 


eighteenth holes, 


| had to conten : ; 
wae & one-day affdis with lecal delet ole ons t himself with the third 


good measure he took the eighth hole 
also, before lagging in his spurt. From 
that time on, however. he 


to 
slow up. The rivals halved practically 


to lag and for several every hole till the fourteenth, where 
Association did not |Holdsworth’s slump came. 
15 years | 


Accurate putting was the chief. ad- 
vantage which Hisert possessed, al- 
though his drives averaged a trifle 
more distance. The ability to hole an 


‘occasional six or seven-foot shot ac- 
,counted largely for the Chicago en- 


| trant’s - r 
At the! three-hole advantage. 


- The morning round @lso saw Hisert 


'3 up at the eighteenth. He took the 


fourth, tenth. sixteenth and 


while Holdsworth 


second, 


and thirteenth. Neither played excep- 
tional golf, with Hisert taking a 76 
and Holdsworth a 79 on a-par 79 


The unfamiliarity. with the course 
®noticeable in the 


,Maments are regarded about as important | putting department of the came. Al- 


as the tournaments of the National As 
| sociation. 


| Eastern Officers 


The president of the Eastern Archery 


and the secretary-treasurer 
Ruth Brewer, 


! is 
Newton 


| Mass. 
The last pre-tournament builetin con- | 
has just been | 


taining archery scores 
L. Cc. Smith, secretary of the 
Archery Association, and it 
scores reported in the Here- 
ford Round, St. George's Round, York 
American und, National 
and ‘Columbia Round. In the 


Nationa! 


Last vear he did 


with a card of 90 nits (all possible hits) 
score. 
bulletin are as follows: 


HEREFORD ROUND 


H. 
J. Neild, Greenfield.........i.... 121 
Hi. S. Taylor, Greenfield........ 94 
P. H. Ball, Deerfield 
YORK ROUND 
L. Lake. Fulton ..100 
SINGLE YORK ROUND 
W. Crouch, Boston........-. ] 
A. Mang, Buffalo 


H 


24 
78 
Douglas Rogers, Boston ( 
H. A. Ives, Boston 

ST. GEORGE'S ROUND 


P. Elmer, Penn A. C 


R. 
W.H, Palmer Jr.. Penn A. C.... 


‘James Neild, Greenfield 
The theme of the three-day meeting | + H, Boyd, Sewickley.......... 


D. Galey, Sewickley 
Ball, 
67 


W. H, Palmer Jr., Penn A. C.... 00 
J SS. Jiles, Pittsburgh 8 
| James Neild, Greenfield 
528 
25 
520 
Leport, Kansas City 
G. E. Green, Kansas City 
O, L. Hertig, Pittsburgh 
F. Kenaghy, 
A. Day,.-Rome 
R. R. Bennett, Pittsburgh 
J. Plowe, Hollywood 
Miss S. M. Ives, Boston..... 
i, . tae ; 
> BE 


453 


“oe * 
Mrs. L. C. 
Charles Ryan. Buffalo 
Mrs. E. C. Woolley, Bogton..... : 
P, Fi. Balk, Bopermee.....ccvceee 2 
kK Browning. Devon, Pa 

SINGLE NATIONAL ROUND 

Miss 
H 


SINGLE COLUMBIA ROUND 


J. P. True, Boston 
Miss S. M. Ives, 


NEW ARRIVALS FOR 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass., 
Considerable interest is being shown 
in the schooner Advance, built 
Norway for Vice-Commodore J. §. 
Lawrence of the Eastern Yacht Club. 


45-day trip over the Atlantic. 
schooner will race in the Class D 
division this summer. The Advance 
is the first of its kind built for the 
United States in Norway according to 
the universal rule requiring the jib 


Two more arrivals of interest came 
Saturday, being craft for the rain- 
bow class, and their appearance is 
unique and of fancy style. They 
came over the road from Boston and 
were launched in ©. H. W.. Foster's 
private yard where the rigging was 
immediately started under the super- 
vision of A. J. Blom, American repre- 
sentative of the German builders. 
They have low freeboard, Nttle draft, 
moderate beam and a hgh rig, requir- 
ing exact handling. 


GLENDON TO COACH ROWING 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., June 29—Follow- 
ing the announcement of R. J. Glendon. 
that he did not expect to continue as 
gree cone at. > Naval Academy, 
t was made piain by eutenant- bo 
mander William G — 


appreciation of the services of 
but that the question at issue is 
policy at the academy. Glend 


but is willing to remain as rowing coach 
employed by the Navy Athletic Associa 


tion.. 
N 


| here, 


Center, | 
‘however. The cards: 


H. Palmer Jr. . 
| INTERCOLLEGIATE 


The scores contained in this | Holdsworth, 


-|HORNSBY LEADING 


223 | 
232 | 


6S can League, with a total of 18, three 


this week. 
634 | 
559 | 
534 | 
'son's four leaders 
| today’s table. 
476 | 
59 |ern end of the circuits were reduced. 


ers: 


| Cobb, 
275 | Robertson, St. | 


SUMMER YACHTING | 


June ?9— | tonio Ascari, 
'won the automobile 


in |} 


head rig on the fore and main inasts. | 


though the Chicago star was superior 
he missed a number of easy 
shots. He also had some trouble with 
his drives, laying them in the rough 
more than once. His ability to pitch 
out saved him from serious diffictlty, 


wr 


Hisert, out ... 
Holdsworth, 


Ho'dsworth, 
Hisert, out .. 
Holdsworth, 

out 
Hisert, in .... 4 
Holdeworth, tn 5 


Svioiu 
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CONFERENCE 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP—Final Round 


K. EF. Hisert. Chicago, defeated M. J. 
Michigan, 3 and 2. ‘ 


HOME RUN HITTERS 


Retains First Place With a 


Total of 21 


CHICAGO, June 29 (#)—Hornsby of 
the St. Louis Natjonais made four 


3) home runs last week, retaining the big 
‘league leadership with a season total 


of 21, which is five ahead of his total 
for this date in 1922. When he won the 
home run crown with a total of 42. 
Meusel of the New York Americans 
is runner-up and leader in the Ameri- 


of which were earned in two games 


Pittsburgh made six home runs 
against St. Louis in Monday's game, 
but has not put a_man among the sea- 
in the league for 


The home run records at the west- 


‘Rhe week's total was 49 against 58 in 
each of the two preceding weeks. 
Hartnett of the Chicago Nationals 
and Williams of the St. Louis Amer- 
icans are intrenched in second place 
in their respective leagues with 16 and 
15 for the season, but neither added to 
his total during the week. Ruth, who 
is again out of the game, had not 
added to his season total of three 
when he left the diamond. The lead- 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


| Meusel. New York 
Williams, St. Louis 


Simmons, Philadelphia 
Detroit 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Hornsby, St. Louis 


Hartnett, Chicago 


Kelly, New York 


| Bottomley, St. Louls..........--e-es- 
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ITALIAN SPEED CAR 


WINS IN GRAND PRIX 


—— — = 
a 


SPA. Belgium, June 20 (#)—An- 
piloting an Italian car, 
Grand Prix of 
Europe here yesterday. He covered the 
800 kilometers (497.11 miles) in 6h. 
42m. His average time was 120 kilo- 


which arrived here Saturday after a | meters (74.57 miles) per hour. 


The | 


The British and Belgian competitors 
previously having withdrawn, the race 


‘resolved itself into a struggle between 
‘four French and three Italian cars. 


/'The famous 
l was eliminated early in 


French driver, Thomas, 
the race. 
Three other Frenchmen and one of the 
Italians abandoned the contest at vari- 
ous stages. 

The race was limited to machines not 
exceeding two liters cylindrical 
capacity and weighing not less than 
650 kilos (1430 pounds). 


MAJOR HILL TO COACH GOPHERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 29—Maj. 
Ray Hill, celebrated football coach, has 
been transferred to Fort Snelling and is 
awaiting the opening of the next football 
season, when he will serve as one of the 
rincipal assistants on the University of 
innesota coaching staff. Several years 
ago when H. H. Jones first went to 
lowa, Major Hill was one of his assist- 
ants and was given credit for a con- 
siderable share of lowa's greet success. 
He was a star player during his years 
at West Point. . : 


MODEL YACHT TRIALS | 
MEDFORD, Mass. June. 29 
Model Yacht ‘Clab held its fourth 
‘In the elimination 

‘s . 


* 


tes mete 


not wish to: continue as an Instructor} mile 


won its fou 
beth, owned by Fred 
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NON-STOP NAVY. 


PLANE CARRIES 
NEW RADIO SET 


Three ‘Distinct Types of 
Antenna Included in‘ 
- Special Equipment 


When the seaplane “PN-9,” which 
recently established an endurance 
record by continuous flying for 28 
hours and 38 minutes, undertdkes a 
non-stop flight from San Francisco | 
to Honolulu, it will be equipped with | 
a radio transmitting and receiving | 
outfit that is novel in arrangement 
and completely modern in construc- 
tion. This equipment, recently de- | 
signed and installed on the “PN-9,” 
will serve as a model for similar or] 
Stallations on seaplanes. 

The antenna system is altogether | 


elaborate—-no less than three types | 
of aerials being provided. These | 
were installed in contemplation of | 
dissimilar and exacting conditions | 
under which radio communication is | 
conducted aboard this type of air- 
craft. For instance, a seaplane may | 


- be disabled on water and it becomes | 


-the unusual transmitting conditions | 


necessary to send distress signals. 
This contingency is met by the use 
of a kite antenna, 80 called, which is 
collapsible and may be hoisted in 
the event of am emergency like a 
forced landing on water. -Again a 
seaplane may be flying near the 
surface of the earth because of fog | 
or other adverse weather conditions | 
when a trailing-wire antenna ie of | 
no value. This emergency is coped | 
with by means of a v-shaped an-. 
tenna fixed to the struts of the sea- |, 
plane. The third type of antenna | 
found on “PN-9” is the conventional 
trailing wire, 500,feet in length, | 
which is reeled out’ when the craft | 
is navigating at cons‘derable alti- 
tudes and under normal fiying con- 
ditions. 

The details of installation as well | 
as the technique of construction of | 
the radio instruments are _  safe- 
guarded with painstaking care. For | 
instance, the receiving set is pro-, 
tected against undue vibrations by | 
a rubber mounting and the trans- 
mitter is guarded against jars and | 
jolts by means of springs. Even the 


telegraph key was designed to meet |; 


i — pe 


which confront a radio operator on 
board aircraft during certain sea- 
sons of the year. That is to say, 
when the freezing temperatures at 
high altitudes require the use of 
heavy gloves the comparatively 
large surface area of this particular | 
telegraph key enables him to oper- | 
ate it without removing his mittens. 
The ordinary small key could not be | 
manipulated readily under these cir- | 
cumstapces. Facilities are provided | 
whereby the radio operator may | 
switch fron’ the wireless outfit to} 
an interconnecting. telephone and | 
thus carry on ordinary conversation | 
with the pilot. 

For the sake of illustration, let us 
suppose that the “PN-9,” on its ,24C0- 
mile flight this summer, is forced to 
take to the water and is temporarily 
disabled, how will the radio facilities 
be able to function? The wind-driven 
generator, for instance, is under the 
port engine, in the wind stream of 
the port main propeller. In the event 
of an emergency landing, power may 
be obtained while the seaplane is 
on the water by turning the port 
engine slowly and if the latter is dis- 
abled the:starboard engine may be 
pressed into service. Meanwhile, a 
kite, so called, carries the antenna 
wire to a height of 300 or 400 feet. 
Then, by placing the transmitter in 
operation, radio communication may 
be established to a maximum dis- 
tance of 500 miles, thus enabling the 
radiocasting of distress signals. 

The “PN-9” seaplane in establish-. 
ing a world record for endurance, on 
May. 2, remained in the air continu- 
ously for 28 hours and 38 minutes. 
The total weight thus buoyed up ap- | 
proximated 10 tons—-1%,400 pounds, | 
to be exact—which included a crew | 
of four, 1300 gallons of fuel and 110 | 
gallons of oil. The uninterrupted | 


flight covered a distance of 2300. 


average speed of 80) 
This is only 100) 


at an 
hour. 


miles, 
miles per 


miles less than the distance betWeen \ 


San Francisco and Honolulu, the. 
route of the proposed non-stop flight 
this summer, The course of the 
latter trip may be aided by the wind 
which, at certain seasons of the year, 
would travel with, and not oppose, 
the seaplane. This craft is equipped 
with two Packard engines of 500 
horsépower each. The hull, as well 
as the tail surfaces, of this seaplane, 
is constructed of duralumin—an 
aluminum alloy that is tough as steel | 
and figuratively light as a feather, | 


as weights of metals are rated. | 


er oe 


| 
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DANISH GOVERNMENT | 
NOW CONTROLS RADIO. 


WASHINGTON, June 29—Govern- | 
ment control of all radiocasting ac- | 
tivities in Denmark for a period of | 
one year was recently put into et. | 
fect according to advices received | 
by the Department of Commerce. 
from American Vice-Consul Johnson | 
at Copenhagen. A special board of | 
27 members including among others | 
government officials, representatives | 


-.of the various radio organizations, | 


the press and prominent professional | 
singers has been appointed to take | 

charge of the preparation of all radio | 
programs.. 

Another feature of the new govern- 
ment control is the payment of 
license fees by all holders of radio 
apparatus in Denmark. Such Ili-, 
censes cost 10 kroner for owners of 
crystal sets, 15 kroner for tube re- | 
ceiving sets and 200 kroner for re-— 
celving sets equipped with loud | 
speakers for use in public places. | 
Failure to license radio apparatus | 
wil} make the offender subject to. 
fine and his apparatus (o confisca- | 
tion. } 

During the summer season in Den- 
mark @ wry large percentage of city 
dwekers’ go to the coast and country 
districts and thié year a campaign | 


directed tow 9rd ll guch va- | 
eationists take their radio: gets with 


them has been carried on by radio Ls 


dealers. 
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we CHARMING little 
newly fintah 2 bed . 8 
reom, icentned five acres wild land, sech 
hut only 1-5 mile to stat ani bighway. 
1% hrs. to New York. § 1 no reasonable 
offer refuséd for feuinodinke sale. 
The Christian Science Monitor, .270 Madison 
Ave., New York (City 
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Evening Features 
FOR TUESDAY, JUNE 36 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. BR. (818 Meters) 


8:30 p. m.--Program by Bathurst Ar- 
tists, under the direction of Prof. Robt. 
Doucet. 10—-Program of popular 
CNRA orchestra. 


a 


a 


music by 


FASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.--Concert by Windsor En- 
semble. &8:30-—Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ship orche stra and concert party. Talk 
'on the Province of Quebec's attractions. 
10:30—Harold Leonard's Red Jackets 
dance orchestra. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (475.9 Meters) 

5:30 to 10 p. m.—Big Brother Club, 
and variety program. 

WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 

(888.8 Meters) 


Maas. 


6 p. m.—-Leo Reisman's Ensemble. 6:30 | 
; 7.:30-—-Fred I. Goddard will talk on “The | 

ro- 
es- | 


Results of baseball games played by 
Eastern, American and 
leagues. k—Program by Helen 
Porter, soprano, accompanied by 

T, H. Parkhill. 
by Pauline Clark, presenting vocal en- 
semble and solo selections. %9—Bruns- | 
wick orchestra. 9:30-—Market report as | 
furnished by the U. 8&8. pegeriress' of | 
at Boaton. 9 :40-—World | 
| Market Survey from the Department of 
Commerce at Boston; late news from the 
National - Industrial Conference Board. 
9 :50—-Baséball results of games pl 
in the Eastern, Américan and 
Leagues, 


Mre. 


‘WOY, Schenectady, N. Y. (879.5 Meters) | 


5:30 p. m.~-Dinner music by Van Cur- 
ler orchestra, -Schenectady. 6:35—Isa- | 
belle Franklin, soprano, and Marion D. 
Manion, reader. 7:10-—Program featur- | 
ing Wanamaker Cadet Choir of 160} 
voices, conducted by James 
Noe; Edna Beatrice Bloom, 
| Hast wood Lane, composer, 
through WJZ. 8&:10—Glee Club and or- 

directed 


by A. W. Lansing. -Travel talk from 
WIZ. 
iWRCO 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
§ to 11 p. m.—‘French 
Savings” 


TTT en et, a nmeattie 


| gram and “Movie Night” 


GaP, 


<i 
—SOTrat > 
~~ ne 


a 
ee 
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PACIFIC SL ANDARD TIME 
KFOA, Seatiio, Wash. (455 Meters) 
7 to 11 p. m.—Concert program. 
KGW, Portland, Ore. (491.5 Meters) 
9 to 12 p. m.—Musical selections, 

cluding dance numbers. 
KPO, San Francisco, Callf. (428 Meters) 
6 to 11 P. m.— Waldemar Lind and or- 
chestra; Rudy Seiger’s orchestra; the’ 
Troubadoursa (mixed quartet), accom- | 
panied by Cara Roma; Anna K. Blotcky. 
contralto ; Marion Kislingbury, accom. | 
panist; Elsie Ingham, contralto: Hy. &. 
Gootz, violinist; Johnny Buick’s Cabir- 
lang. 
KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (887 Meters) 
7:30 to 12. p. m.—Talks, feature pro- 
; Abe Lyman's 
orchestra, 


 KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (405.2 Me‘ers) 


6:30 p. m.—Children’s program pre- | 


|senting Prof. Walter Sylvester Hertzog | 


National | 


D. | gram. 


in his daily story of American history. 


Hawaiian Islands."” 8&8—De Luxe 
10—Art Hic iman's dante orc 


tra, under the direction of Earl Burtnett. 


&:15—-Program arranged | 


ved 
National | 


Thurston | 
soprano; | 
pianist, | 


10—Meye r a wis program through | 


Scenes and | 
by William Doub-Kerr., Rpeak - 


ing under the auspices of Columbia Uni-| 


Em Smith, violtn- 


By phonic Trio, 
cellist, 


(C‘roaby, 
pis nist ; “Phe Declaration of In- 
by Hon. (Charles 
Hughes, former Secretary of State. 


ist, (Zelma 


Gladys . | 


Evans | 
the | 


fifth of a series of weekly addresses by | 


out‘eanding American citizens speaking 
under the auspices of 
Bar Association; Grand Opera, 
by WEAF Grand Opera Company 
complete orchestral accompaniment un- 
der the direction of Cesare Sodero; 
dance orchestra. 

WdY, New York City (405 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Ambassador Ensemble; 

Henry Van der Zanden, Gtrector. 8 :15— 
Zoological Society Series, 
from the Zoological Park.” 
Sanborn. 8&§ :30--E 
9 Eatreila Mandolin Club 
WPG, Atiantie City, N. d. (299.8 Meters) | 


6 to ll 
Dance Music, 


Alda” 


Elwin 


Bert Estelow. director: 
final baseball scares: Vessella’s 
Steél Pier. WPG and WIP; Oreste 
Vessella, conductor ; Chalfonte-Haddon 
Duo Trio; dance orchestra, “California 
Night Hawks ;" Ambassador Dance Or- 
chestra, Gaylord and Young Entertain- 
ers. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (460 Meters) 

7 Ito 10:30 p. m.—Comfort’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with prominent solo- 
ists: “Song of the Surf: Surf sounds 
of the Atlantic Ocean picked up by a 
special microphene placed beneath the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J.. diréetly 
above the breakers: Vésselli's Band 
with prominent soloists: dance music: 
Renjamin Franaklin Dance Orchestra, 
direction of Howard Lanin. 

KDKA, Fast Pittsburgh, 
"(309 Meters) 


Pa. 


® “45 }. 
10 :30—Musical variety. 

WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (442 Meters) 

7 to 10 p. m.—National program from 
w EF. A}, Ne Ww y or k. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (819 Meters) 

7 to 10 p. m.~—National program from 
WEAF, Néw York. 

WwW4d, etrolt, Mich, (859.7 Meters) 

7 to 16 m. National program from 
WEAF, iow Yor 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

§ p. m.—National program from 
Ww t AF. New York. 
WLS, Chleago, TH. (845 Meters) 
8 to 12 p. m.—Evening R. F. D. 
Kram ;:;Williamason Brothers, 
sic; Nubs Allan, contralto; 
huskers;, WLS Harmony Trio: 
Wilson, contralto; Rex’s Cornhuskers; 
“Solemn Old Judge's Program, featur- 
| ing Joe Bren's minatrels; Midnight Re- | 
Ralph Fmersen at our Barton or- 
Rex's Cornhuskers. 
WJIID, Mooseheart, 11. (802.8 Meters) 
6:15 to 12 p. m—Moonseheart Concert . 
Band, and studio program. 
WLW, Cineinanati, 0. (422.3 Meters) 


8 to 11 p. m.—Instrumental trio; base- | 


orchestra ; baritone solos by | 
McHugh, accompaniments | 
by Mrs. McHugh; clarinet solos by 
David Plates; concert program. 
WHAS, Logisville, Ky. (899.8 Meters) 
7:20 to 3 p. m.—Concert wnder the 
auspices of Ben Snyder. Incorporated, of 
Loulaville, Ted Solinger, director : 
minute thrift talk. 


Penge St. .Louls, Mo, (445.1 Meters) 


ball scores ; 
Mr. W alton 


Band, | 


m.—Special concett program. 


three- | 


the American | 


with | 


{ 


' 


“amera Tales | 


R. 
strel'a Mandolin Club. | 


m.—Knickérbocker Dinner | 
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Registered at The Christian | 
Sciencé Pavilion, Wembley | 


Special rode Monttor Bureau 
London 
The following called at the Chris- 
'tian Science Pavilion at the Bvitish 
| Empire Exhibition at Wembley dur- 


‘ing the period June 16 to 18, 


Miss E, Payne, Rirmingham. 

Mr. John Payne, Ruislip. 

H. B. Silver, Hampstead. 

G. and M. Silver, Hampstead. 

Miss B. Sturgis, Hampstead. 

Miss A. Hazel Caphton, 
AR Re F 

V. Hodgson. Northallerton. 

J. Parker Robinson, Sunningdale. 

F. Sargeant, Guildford. 

Miss S. Champion, Hove. 

Miss Faraday, Hove. 

Miss M, Soar, London. 

Mrs. Maes, London. 

Mrs. Timpson, Stroud. 

Miss Timpson, Kettering. 

Miss CC. Clege, Harrow. 

J Mec, Laird, Glasgow. 

Miss Wilkie, Glasgow. 

Samuel Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

Ida H. Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss J. Coleman, Falmouth. 

Miss F. ¥. Pearce, Falmouth. 

Rev. Edwin J. Matthews, 
| AVYon, 

Mrs, 
bit ig 


Pood 


Savannah, 


S. FE. Dickson, Newport, Isle of 
i Ahrena, Nottingham. 
G. Cowley, London. 
Leater, London. 
Miss D. Williams, Derbyshire 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Neill, 
LU. S. A. 
Fraulein -B. Walser, 
land. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyfield, Leeds. 
A. Whittaker, Bucks. 
Mra. " P. Pugh, Sevenoaks. 
Joen Lanhdon, Sevenoaks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallenrall, Halifax, Yorks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Platen, Mitcham. 
Mme. and Mr. Baumann. Le Havre. 
Mrs. C. E. Cope, Chingford. 
Mrs, I.. Beal, Chelmeford. 
Miss E. Platt, Exeter. 


Brookly n, 


Aadorf, Switzer- 


Mrs. Christian Stavert, Montreal, Can- | 


a. 
Mr. and Mra. Fisher. Sutton. 
FE. E. Baddeley, Purléy. 

DPD. C. Watts, Totnes. 
Joseph Adams. Fiume. 
Mr. and Mre,. Harvey, Wimbledon. 
Mies B. Gould, Clacton. 

W. J. Marting, Santiatro de Chile. 
Mrs. S, Hawkins, Westeate-on-Sea. 
Mr. and Mrs..Raloh Muller, London. 
Robert Barlow, Shrewsbury. 

J. A, Twentyman, Winchester. 

E. J. Best, Liverpool. 

Mrs. Fannie Reith, New York City. 
red Reith New Vork City. 

Miss Olga Olsen, Cardify. 

Miss F. Stéphings. Richmond. 

Mies K. H. Walker, Sutton Bridge, 
Anes, 

Miss B. Lovegrove, London. 

George Carline, Halifax, Yorks. 

Mra. I. Prince, Hendon. 
Mra. R. Smith, Putney. 
Mra. FE, Liovd, Brynmawr, 
Mrs. 8S. Thomas, Putney. 
Mr. and Mrs. V. Wright, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Mabel Fowler, Christ Church. N. Z. 
Frank Fowler, Christ Church, N. Z. 


Wales. 


a ne ge 


Registered at The Christian 


pron- | 
string mu- | 
Rex's Corn- | 
Grace | 


| 
| 


i 


| 
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6:45 p. m.—Statler Concert Orchestra, | 


Arne Arneson. director. 
woe Kansas City, Mo, (856.6 Meters) 
Pp. m.—-Piano tuning-in number; the 
Tel Mena: -Story Lady ; ey of a series 
of radio piano lessons Miss Maud- 
ellen The hearty Plantatio Piayers. 
11 45—-The “M d Chief” and Cari 
Nord Plantation Players: Charlés 
Dornberger’s Kansas City Athiétic Club 
Orchestra. 
WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (886 Meters) 
7:30 to 9 p. m.—Musical program. 


an Omaha, Neb. (596 Meters) 

6:25 p. meg ty ner program. trans- 
mitted from W'S remote control 
mg Shenandoah. se. 9—De luxe pro- 


WPA la Dalias, Tex. (476 Meters) 
€ :30 m.—Hatrulea Schoe! 
Hawailan Music in Tecital 8: te 
uartet from Pri 
Behrends and 
12~Hone nore 
Springs 
MOUNTAIN i: bedaaals TIME 
CNRR, Regina, Sask. (426 Meters) 
§ p. m.—The Regina Rover Scout Band. 


od 


-aé 
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Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
‘parts of the world who registered turned down by 50 per cent and com- 


at The Christian Science Publishing 


House Saturday were the following: 


John H. Roergert, Saginaw, Mich. 
Albert Marshall, New York City. 
Mias Lenora Gingher, Wheeling. W. Va. 
Mrs. Mary Henderson Toms, 

| ville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Lillian H. Pearman, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Georgianna Chadwick, Chester, 


Miss Eunice eS Chester. Pa, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Blanchard, Syra- | 
euse, Ry 
Robert Blanchard, Syrac se, 6 Be 
Hannah Matthes, Sandusky. 0. 
Emma. Matthes, dandusky. oO. 
Mre. Ri FE. Ruth, Sandusky, O. 
Mra. et wee. Providence, R. L. 
Ethel E. Dick ce, R. 1. 
sireumten, Pa. 
Bes i porn aa Pa, 
attle Creek. Mich. 
ttle Creek Mich. 
ampa, Fila. 
Hotchkiss, Tampa, 


Mise Ethel W.. Parks, Eros br, Mass. 
Mra. B. Holt —— 
Holt C. i 


La ce 
see penwaclarveers Ge 
ville, 


, . 


Margaret 
Juliet] 
ae 


ue 

5. 

‘ Faith, 
Mrs 

E. 


leMullin, Oskalo ; 
. Andrews, New —_ City. 
‘Norris, Kansas ty, Mo. 

_ Laurence Woods. Carlisle, Pa. 
R. Woods, Carlisie, Pa. 


GERMANY CALLED 


in- | 


Bradford-on- | 


Knox- | | 


bet the city. 


4 probable that the fourth 


| The Secretary is leaving Washington 


tive, sash: 
at Pine Point Lake, Wazardvilie, (t., one! . moat attrac : 
| five-room cottage: one two-room cottage. fur. elaney, telephone Sppeeteest. Teetaiger: 5 
| nished, electric lighted: boats to let. Phone N. ¥. C.. Ware, 
Thompecarilh S64. GILBERT L, KELSEY. jometike room for lady 
Prop. | preferred): meals optional. 
N. Y¥. C., 11 W. 88tb—Large comfortable | 


M ANOMET. PLY MOU T H | double room $12, «ingte $8: runni water, 


ne bath. tall 10-5. lumbus 
FOR RENT Ge FOS — ee ee 


ly ae Bo, Cs BV We 73th St. Attractive Treom 
Shore cottage, all modern conveniences: fine | tm quiet home: modern elevator -apertment ; 
sandy beach for the heat of bathing; screened. | c hristian Scientists preferred. Apt. he 
In plaztas and the purest of water. If inter- } - a 
| ested address CHARLES F. WILLARD, Cree. N. ¥. C.. 841 W. 138th. ‘Apt. ‘26. Light, 
attractive rooms,. near Columbia, bus, sub- 


} cont Ave., Maneyet, Mage. 
way; @levator apt. Cathedral 70798. 


N. ¥. ¢., 2086 WEST S6TH &T. 
bright rooma, sin %, with Se vacua 
summer rates, ME _ ALL, AN 


420 West. 1) 8th, Apt. th Aare | 
one or twe;: also single; oppe- 
5020 Cathedral, fea 


178 West 7- Comfoctable 
(Christian. Sclentist 
Riverside 7550. | 


SEC OND IN RADIO 


| | 


oe 


Maj. -Gen. J. G. Harbord Re- 


‘ports Extensive Development| 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 29—Progress in 
‘radio research in Germany is second 
only to that in the United States, 
Maj.-Gen. J. G. Harbord, president 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
stated upon his return from a short 
trip abroad, 

While in France, he attended the 
international consortium on radio to 
| Teport on the new radio stations be- 
‘ing constructed in South Ameri¢a by 
his company, the meeting being at- 
tended bv engineers from the United 
States, England, France and. Ger- 
many. The Radio Corporation con- | 
templates opening a new station in. 
Rio de Janeiro, he added. 

Generali Harbord also said that the. 
King of Sweden has tendered an invi- Corer. | 
tation to Dawid Sarnoff, vice-presi- | grprrRnax HOME for two young business 
dent’ and general manager of the! women. Newtonritie, Mass. A professional 
|Radio Corporation, to attend the fienis, in ishare, ars family, her witrectite, | ae 
| opening of a new station at Verbeck, 
| which was constructed by that com- 


homelike S-room apartment; expenses very | oN. Y. ¢.—Reeom. 
| moderate; Teferences exchanged. | @any accéas Grand Central 
pany and to send one of the initial | 
messages from it. 


able, airy. eomfertabdle. 
APARTMENTS FOR SALE 
| Arrangements were made by Gen- | ~ 


(MISS RAINIE.) 
FOR SALE-7-room apartment, steatn heat, 

eral Harbord, while in Germany, for | electric lights, con. lot water. rent $60; fur 

| nished for letting reoms; good locality; Prot- 
| an exchange of radio concerts and “Copley 8048-W ; 
| he predicted that within a year. ats Aeon oo male 
Americans will be receiving concerts 
from Germany on their own receiving 
|sets. He was impressed by the ex- | 
‘tensive development of the radio in 
| Germany. 


aU MMER COTTAGE to let on beantiful 
lake Embden, Maine, by the week or month: | 
for particulars and information address A. E. Cool, 
HAMIL, TON, _ North Anxon, Maine. | Water: 

ae oe 
| front room, 
site Columbia. — 


— 


— eee 
a 


su MMER HOMES To L ET 


COUNTRY. HOME. well furnished: splendid | 


Re Wi. Ge 400 WwW. 150th St., Apt, 62--- | 
water; beautiful acenery: mile from center; | ightful Jocation 
adults oniy: rental for season $200. MRS | Attractive outside rooma, deligh ful } ‘ 


_ARVIDBON, Pismouth— Hill, Conn. | all improvements, ressonabie, 
SR Po a RE XN. Y¥. CIrry, 2380 West 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET oS to ae i a — 
KITCHENETTE SUITES 


NEW YORK CIPy, 
| Apt. @—Attractivelr 

OF TWO AND THRER ROOMS, with tiled | 

baths, fine condition. rery reasonable rent; 


private family. 
near &rmphony Hall, Christian Science WASHINGTON. D. C.. Virginia Hoare— 
Church and Art Mnseum. Apply to + ng ¢ 


' 
| Centrally located. tourists eccommodated, rea--| 
rremises, 88 Weatland Are.. or to GEO | sonable rates. 1417 Mass. Ave. N. W. | 
OHNSTON, Inc.. 1299 Beacon St.. ' 


Coolidge } 3 WASHINGTON (,.—Beautifu) lecation; 
Tel. Asp’ nwall S189. ‘walking distance district. THE | 
800 THERN CLUB, Ave. 


— 


Poth _Reautiful 
Call..10 to) 


~—— 


ee ne 


197th &t., 
clean foom, 


201 “Weat 
furnished, 


-_———— . - ee — 


PD 
business 
— 1701 Mass. 


ROOMS WANTED 


business woman, 
diatriet : 
(‘aledonta 


| 

| | 
a Rate 

} 
within 
reaaon.- 
5 3780. | 


— —_—— 


~—- 


_—s = dn ee eg ee 


_——~ 


ROOMS AND BOA RD 


reomea with boa rd. 


suiall 
Brook. 


54 Auburn &tf., 


LARGE and 
summer prices. 
line, Mass. 


we ene 


SU uM ER BOARD 


Green: Mountain Motor ere 


Quiet, restful, homelike, in the rs of, 
the Green Mountains; home cookiug. all coa- 
es rates by request. ‘Pittsford, Ve. 


coun INTRY BOARD 


CE Oe ~~ 


esta nts. 


—_- --2\-- 


—_——— —_— — 
ee ; 


To L ET FU RNISHED 


N. Y. ie 180th St. «(Corner Broadwe3) 
Practitioner would share her 4-room apartment 
| with lady; attractive home. all comforts, ligbt, 
| eletator. Soeepaane wWadewerts i athe i. 


eee 


~ | 


RADIO VIGILANCE 
GROUP SUCCESSFUL 


HARTFORD. Conn., June 29—Vigi- 
lance cominittees designed to mini- 
‘mize radio<dnterference according to 
| plans put forth by the American 
| Radio Relay League havé seored a 
‘real success in a number of communi- | 


Duplex 
kitchen 
7103 and 


W eat STth Street- 
bedroom, hath. 
cool, tirele 


im © C. 200° 
stucio, with baleonr, 
ette, plano; apacious, 
R560, 


HOME of vedsioment offered those desiring 
accommedations in suburbs: attractive. double 
roome: beat méale: SA min. to New York. 
SUSAN H, PETERS, 71 Grove St... Stamford, 


(enn, 


3. a 
wmald service: 
telephone Tor appeintment. 


Handsomely furnished two roomea, 
rednesed anmmer rental or 
Trafalgar 


‘. 
bath: 
lea me ; 
1683. 
Sea we eee eee: See 
summer, contfartablie, 
furnished; reasonable. 


BOARD. FOR C HL LDREN v 
“THE JOY HOU SK,’ 


entire 
well 


173rd-— Sublet, 
airy apa cing 


_ BIN « private ease eer 


’ for small ehlidren, summer board or per- 
manent; infants ‘taken; individual attention ; 
loting care; (Christian Scientists preferred). 
Address rHE , Alfred, _N, = ! 


OFFICES TO LET 
FURNISHED OFFICE HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


TO LET | “WANTED Girl between 25 and 35 years | 
a delightfully located office, | of age for desk Work, making appointmenta, | 
for a practitioner. Consult | end cashier in beauty parlor: references re- | 
of Gatden Bdg., 248 quired. HARVEY SCHCLTZ, 983 Main St., 

dJartford, Conn. 


———— 
SITTATION WANTED 


~ 


JOT HOU SE, 


‘ 
ene ee — ee —_- -— 


light cheers office space: 
and secre- 
JOHNSON, 


entoteria. peers, 
Roaton or victaity. 
Mass. 


— 
; 


—_— ee 


— 


—— ‘ 


eee 

“Mar- 

| chauffeur, 
TON EVANS 


ay 


NE ttre 


=] SITUATIONS “WANTED _ WOMEN | 


‘Cima Classified  ~ tubane ae iain taniane ones 


CTLLOR by young lady: guod athlete. Rox 

| V-16, The. Christian Science Monitor, 270 Mad- 
Advertisements under this heading | ‘82 Ave.. New York City, 

appear in all editions of The Christian | 

Science Monitor. Rate 40 cents a line. | 

Minimum space five tines. 


~ 


a) 
— 


camp to assist in whatever capacity needed; 
Christian Scientiats preferred. ” 212, The 
Christian Science onitor, Boston. 


CLERICAL- Experienced office woman, ¢x- 
cellent at ures and clerical work. 


: ATTORNEYS Box 45 
met “Fy | BL West 1460h, New York City... | 
‘Thomas D. M. Latta, RR B. LIBRARIAN 


Member of the Faculty of Advocates. Edinburgh, T hese , 
years’ experience; library of store. 
Scotland, and | the Bar of Alberta Rox: 2-202, The Christian Seience Monitor, 
ARRISTER, SOLICITOR, KOTARY Boston. 
850 astings ‘Street, ik Vancourer, GC. | OFF Ic re, ASSISTANT. 


++ _fapher, knowledge of hookkeeping: good at con 
r ures. Phone Washington Heigh ta, 
N. Y. 


__. PERSONAL:SERYICE fara" Broadwe.. 
rm Ra at to a ido, “ont dp Shee wise te eee | eal uPt oxse : B Age x cons. a 
2a UW. Ying Ay King City | shore employers TRE eS Ee ape vad 
| tained, unimpaired by the test of the | Destapiiaasess ras lp yo ‘ebony | “ee egies eenenth suanee 

‘radio. | Room 410-6 h take Ste v2 8437 Salah “6 Kath Bt. y  moeton, 


CHICAGO. ‘ALLINOIS Reststration in 
'RADIOCASTING “BEE” ! = LOUISR ¢. HABN, 290 Bway. New tote 
| FOR FARMERS-AT CRY). 
ru REEED “STATES afd Fore 


et bang | Registration 
| WINNI 
NIPHG,.Man., June 5 (Special ae Cepyetates and - 


tag office posi foe 1s" person. 
MRS. KEMP'S AGESCY 

| Correspondence) — A “radiocasting | Mr Transportatl dg. -Washi Sreckew fork ‘Audubon 2854 | 

party” will be a feature of the visit tom, D. C. Registered Patent Attorney for |: | 

to be made by 500 farmers\of Cava- | bey — 

lier County, North Dakota, to Winni-' 


TEACHERS AND TUFORS 
peg, On June 26 and 27. ‘The’ party | 
will be taken to Station CKY, oper: | 


EMMA DUNN_ 
ated .by the Manitoba télephone sys- | 


HELP WANTED = MEN of the Theatrical Profession an the 
ne opportunity to saunvere dest 
e tpres 
tem, where a reception will be held, } 
and after John Bracken, the provi. | = 


ont 
. KITCHEN MAX, Aan type, cheerful. wii. | tok * Bie diction, “ acting, 
Boo pablic ‘Watform® 
cial Premier, and H. Evans,;} 


ch all round hel | temporaneous speak fur 
ight . Wr jah Bor ; 
fo chestae ne ve aod radio, Bible réading. , etek Be; 
~ N, Gesday and ba at 
| Deputy Minister _ Agriculture, 7 
r messages. to North. Dakota, 


ae ays end Pridare at 
= SETUATIONS WANTED — MEN mer Farm, Bethel, Conn. phone edd- 
we re) 
adiocast 
each of the..visitors will pass the 


Monday. 
ing $8 , 
ia fiNING cer and ode § R; a 
microphone and announce his name. oo 


“City Headings 
While in Winnipeg the farmers will snp 
visit ‘the Manitoba Agricultural Col- DIST. OF COLY MBIA: 


lege, and also will be taken on a tour | So. ‘he Chr a Science Monitor: Bost 


iene Wiarsiieas . Bane 
1406 G Street. N, W, 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


owe perienced -stenog~ : 


‘tes throughout the country. The wide. 
‘variety of causes of this.interference, | . 
\according. to ‘reports made to league | 
headquarters here, have proven a_ 
‘revelation to many radio fans. | eet 
' In Danville, Calif., there was wide-_ oneetetie, i ultad 
‘spread interference and the vigilance | $ PERINTENDENT 
‘committee was called in by a number | Poriston_ St. Boston. 
of listenerd, Investigation proved |  ROSTON—For ‘rat, 
‘that a sparking commutator on & ¥f!l furnished, including ‘phone , 
motor in an ice cream parlor refrig- | 127 Federal St. Tel. Liberty 0172. MANAGER or steward, 
— was the cause of the annoy- | oO C. SENSES, Hox. 5. Wellesley Hills, 
' In another California city a com-/. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES |g ZOCNG COUPLE with bor etgnt “mall | 
}mercial station working across the YARN STOCK FOR SALE pitts: hers, ems, EW nee rari 
Gcetien ae for a Sharé of con- | , Baek rin well caret yas oe se!) re 
r + “aT n. ‘ommunicate ee ee i 
over to governmental, agencies "as | Bee, Manes. W. vs." | SURUATIONS WANTED — MEN _ 
‘beyond the control of the vigilance; ‘1 AM INTERESTED tn investing in @ good | _.2XPERIENCED office man capable of taking | 
committee. | proposition ‘an a parinér ; lave had conslder-,| CRATES: “Reve had pnt ager Seppe. | 
Still further tr le th able’ experience both ip ‘selling and buying ; ments; with. eeinas em recs 14 < t 
Potent aot , ga nl at balks the rerd’an, Seueaenes 23 Tp a. S nie - ® | would lke to make a change. and rantinue in | 
orts 0 e vigilance.commit- | busin a es Sy Firene aie  iaet ~Snrdt ox J 
| tee wat uP in penervege Calif., when | io aes 5 he Xperia | Christian Se lence Monitor, Boston. weet 
|& complaint was made that regenera- | mre | N. ¥. C., 120 Bast 39th—Voice, student. | 
tive sets | | pli ty . 
aaah cd. enktee oe moae techy Ma Ree AUTOMOBILES sales work. HENKY COWAN, Caledonia S84. 
| Obviously this did not come within FOR SALE serbe. pa sgenger YOUNG MAN (colored) desires position as 
the Province of the comnnittee. iota je gthoo. 2. NB, 100" reo a beidge. 
ee - telephone MRS. ALLYN, 53 Court a. Nid Seis “se os 
CONCERTS RANK FIRST | =" 
| WITH VIENNA PUBLIC 
| VIENNA, June 2 (Special Cor- 
_fespondence) An enterprising | 
| Vienna radio journal, the Radio 
| World, has just completed a ques- 
tionnaire as to the tastes of the 
| Vienna listeners for subjects on the | 
radio programs. Concerts ranked | 
first. Languages, lectures on scien- | 
‘tifle subjects and humorous talks | 
‘Came shortly after the concerts in 
order of popularity. Whole operas 
‘and plays were also favored. The! 
subjects which were rejected, in 
eeaaberiaoe to those accepted, in- | 
cluded music of a cheaper order, 
| politics, educational talks and ser- 
mons. Horse-racing information was 


_ 
SO SS Pg 
eee | - 


mercial and. financial news won. 
scant favor. Vienna's reputation as | 
_a center for good music is thus re- | 


at > led na ea 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Pad 


gn Patents, 
os. 3. High 


—_ 


PLP 
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_of 
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HOOVER CONFERENCE DATE : 
WASHINGTON, June 29—It is 
h radio con-| 
erence will beheld .in this city the | 
latter part of September, according. 
to retary of Commerce Hoover. 


AVE you renewed, your 
subseription to the Moni 
| tor? Prompt rehewal 
_spsuree your receiving eVery 


summer school ng Mie to rent iwo piessant 


low gammer | 
Py ashtustens. = 


464 Highland Ave. 
| Mt. Vv 


| Permanent Wave, 


(10 STUDIO ARCADE 


ICE 


| 35th & ( 
' Chest. 


or | 


Rv SINESS GIRL desires position: t in @ummer | 


; Vv. SMITH 


nsec! ee Devers 
NCIES 
Rarrett Machines 


CANDIES OF quatirt near Fora 


We Wish to Express Appreciation for r the 
Patronage of Our Bronxville Friends 
ENGLISH & LEGGAT 
Carpenters and Builders 

“— Oakwood 7053 
ernon, N. Y. 


Phone Bronxville 2251, 1259 
-CEDAR STREET GARAGE 


GEOrZE ILSE, Prop. 
14 Cedar Street Bronxville, N. Y. 


60 Pondfield Road Bronxville 3379 


PICTURE FRAMING ENGRAVING 


___* _* STATIONERY 
SARA H. FRY, Hairdresser 


Cutting, Artistic Hair Dressing 
Bxville 3163 | 
Pondfie d Road, Near Station 


M. KALISH 


Tailor & Valet 

Cleaners and Dyers 

Phone Brooxrilie 3338 
HARRY P HOBLIN 

Hardware and houseware, paints, oils and 

window glass, garden tools, lawn mowers and 

rase shears. 

O08 Kraft Are. Phone Brourriile 8323 

Branch 


Larchmont 
48 Roston Post Road ___ Phone Larchmont 978 


Mount Vernon 
“EDN [A-LEE PICKETT 


Teacher of Piane asd Theory 
Studio: Masonic Temple 
Phone Hilicrest 5124-M 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News 


The Hub 


Clothiers 
and Haberdashers 


2601 Washington Ave. 
Phone 1221-W 


~ THE BROADWAY 


Res. 


a 


ee ee ee 


Miss WILLIAMS GIFT SHOP |. 


™ f Deities 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST CO. 


* 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 


Monitor to open an account 
3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 


$21 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


ag Gelosuen 


MEN’S FINE CLOTHES 


Kuppenheimer and-J & L_ 
master productions—and every- 
thing else the Man of Fashion 


prefers to wear. 


—and a Shop Unique of . 
Ladies’ Tailored Wear 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Biv’d 33240 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Pons ' 619-621 BE. Main Street Phone Mad. a. 333 


| 


Marcel Wave. Halr | 


| 
' 
i 
’ 


Hotel Gramatan Aresde | 


.1103 W. MARSHALL 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Exclusive Ready-to-Wear 
Drv Goods, Notions, 
Men’s Furnishings 

8007 -9 Washington Avenue 


Sanders—The Cleaner 
Dyeing Cleaning and Pressing 
| 119 EAST MAIN MAD. 3138-W 


THE HEARTHSTONE 
A Homey Place to Eat 

Dally 12 to 3 and 5.30 to 7:89 pp. a. 
Senday 5°30 ta 7:30 p. m. 


Sth Street (bet. Grace and Franklin) — 


West EnNp MarKET 
117 N. Robinson Biv'd 7400 


“Sereice” eur aim 
BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent waving Shampooing 
Marc Waving 


Fuel of All Kinds _ 


Samurt H. Corrasett & Sows 
BLV'D 2300 


PRINTING 


T. 8. LEAKE 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 391 6 SO. 6TH 8ST. 


— 


FRENCH Hat SHOP 
216 N. 8RD ST. RAM. 29323 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 
Florist 
RATCLIFFE 
RAN. 3771 


a 


209 W. BROAD 


—_——- - 


Roanoke 
HARPER METHOD 
We have just instalied a Harper Method 
Dept. under a Harper Graduate 


| ‘Hairdressing Manicuring 
VIRGINIA BEAUTY SHOP. Roanoke. Ya. 


TILLED ICE CO. 
COAL WOOD 


Satisfaction always guaranteed. 


TARDS 
.@ wu. Ry. 


DIS aT 


Hampton Ave. & { Phone 24 


40. Ry Phone 701-792 
Ave. & CC. & O. Ry. Phone 90 


NEW PORT NEWS 
GRAY 'S GROCERY 


Newport News, Va. 


wWe~ and green groceries. Choice meats 
ialty. Fish and oysters in season. 
Tel 1061, 636-J, Cor. Oak and 25th Sts. 


WILLIAMS AND Howe tt Co. 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


BATTERY SALES AND SERVICE 
908 25TH STREET. ce ana NEWS. VA. 
PHONE 20 


Norfolk 


—— 


ee 


COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
RUANOKE. VA. 

4% Paid on Savings 
WALTER C. MICHAEL & SON 
Bakers of 


The Original Michael Bread 
317 First Street. S. E.. Roanoke, Virginia 
Phone 507 


—_—_ 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg 


PBB PELL LBA LP MON AA el 


Parsons-Souders Co. 
One of West Virginia's Great Stores 
CLA" KSBURG 


TH E ~MALVERN ‘SHOP “The City’s Leading Bhopping Ceatre® 


HOSIERY for the 


GREAT OUTDOORS | 


Men’s and Women’s 
Correct Hosiery for 


Golf, Tennis, Hiking and Sport 


145 Gransy STREET 


Buy the 
Wisconsin Peerless 


A refrigerator you can trust. 
Convenient terms. 


Willis-Smith-Crall Co., 


NORFOLK, VA. 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 
Shoes—Hostery 


Geo. W, Thomas & Co. 


Norfolk, Virginia 
The House of 
-GALE-FORD 

JEWELERS 


Watches, Diamonds, Silverware 
Charge 


Accounts Invited 
ae Granby Street. 


THE REGAL COMPANY _ 

. 253 Granby Street 
_Trunks, Leather Goods, Stationery — 
~ WM. J. NEWTON, Florist — 
13 W. Freemason St. 


Rewidence 28815, 39968, 22786 
NO BRANCH STORES 


— 


Richmond 


The Be : issue, and is a courtesy greatly 
r a-two months’ vacation, but he | ‘appreciated by The Christian 
stated that he will call the confer- | Science Palslidhling . Society, . 


ence shortly after returning to | | 
Washington. se! 


“GEO. H. COOKE 


Florist 
1707-2709 Connecticut Avenue 


Grace Street Cafeteria 
717 Bast Grace 


| Fresh Vegetables every day. 


~ FLORENCE EMERY 


| 


’ | Telephone 7681 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


, Wilmington— Penneylivania 


: 


| Opp. Springhill Cemetery 


Have Your Plumbing ' 
“SPENCERIZED” 


H. A. SPENCER 


118 Rerond Street Phone 199 — 


Huntington 


La LL LL Me Lille ee Ll ele Mill, 


Decorator of Interiors 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Huntington, W. va. 


‘JOHN D. McCOLM, Memorial Art Studle 
-MEMORIALS In Granite, Marble 


Bronze and Stone 
4 Erected Anywhere 


Tel. 6646 


PORTRAITS 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
10322% Fourth Ave., Huntington. W. Va, 


The Christian Science Monitor 
I$ FOR SALE IN 


DELAWARE. 

Raiiroad Station: 
Hotel Dupont: Geo. W. Vernon, Fighth and 
Market and Ninth and Market Streets. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


. 


| Washington-—-William Fagan News Stand. 17th 


; 
' 
' 
' 
; 
; 
' 


ix 
| 


Phone 24548 | 


and Penna. Avenue, N. W.: William Fagan 
News Stand, W ood ward Building: Kase & St. 
Clair, 719 i4th St.. N. W.; Rochelli News 
Stand, ag oy Station: Stratford Gift Shop, 
8822 14t N. W.: Shoreham Hotel. 15th 
and H ai NW. Kalorama Fruit Co., 
$8th and Kalorama Rd.. N. ‘WV. Flutchins 
News Stand, 1785 Columbia Ra. N. 
Grace. Dodge Shop. ee Lee é £. on ; 
epee, 1822 N. ¥. Avenue; Wash- 


VIRGINIA 
ee Ag L. Burke, 1108 Mais &t.; 
The Virginian Hotel. 8th and Church Sta.; 
The Carrel Hotel Sth and Main Sts.: The 
Peoples Bank Bidg., Sth and Main Sts. 
Newport News-<orner News Stand, 2800 
Washington Ave. Delmont News Stand, 
Washington Are 
Norfolk—-The Standard News Co., 
an’? Granby Nts. 
Richmiond—Simon News ('o., 
Sts.: Sun News Co.: Union News Co.. 


. Bta. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charteston-—Majer® s News Stand, 908 Quarrier 
Clarkeburg—Waleo Hotel News Stand. 


airmont—Union News Stand, Fairmont Hotel. 
untington—Fifth Avenue Hotel, Trouts ca 9 


Tor. Plume - 


Sth and Rroad 
Broad 


tore. 

ecard "wien 

8 s a heel 
ag hag an is. s ‘Lopes ing Steel 


McLare Hotel 


» ’ 


“Boston, Monpay, June 29, 1925 


EDITORIALS 


The situation in China seems to become more 
orga from iad to day. The rioting and 
shooting in Shanghai 
and elsewhere are simply 
temporary symptoms of 
a ..deep-rooted trouble 
which apparently has 
not yet begun toa, yield. 
Fundamentally, the 
problem is one of read- 
justment. For centuries 
the enormous s population of China had lived in 
comparative peace and apparent contentment 
under a highly organized administrative system, 
_ presided over rather than controlled by the 

Manchu dynasty, and influenced by a philosophy 
partly Buddhist and partly Confucian which pro- 
duced in them a singularly placid yet intelligent 
mentality. 

For many years China endeavored to keep 
Western civilization at arm’s length. But being 
an enormous amorphous country and not a 
small island group like Japan, the policy of the 
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turies, and with trade, Western influences, and 
especially missionary influences, began to per- 
meate the land in all directions. When the 
necessity for change was at last realized it was 
not effected with that imitative efficiency which 
has enabled Japan to convert itself into a first 
class world power in two or three. decades, to 
the astonishment of the world. It took the form 
of a revolution which abolished the Manchu 
dynasty and started the immense mass of 
China on the difficult slope of democratic 
republicanism. 

Experience has shown that no adequate foun- 
dations had been laid for so vast an experiment. 
Democracy, indeed, is the best, but it is also 
humanly the most difficult, form of government. 
It requires a definite degree of public spirit, of 
intelligent and discerning interest in public 
affairs, in the mass of the people, and of capacity 
to restrain themselves from faction and corrup- 
tion and the selfish ends which are the tempta- 
tion of all politicians, among their leaders. Un- 
less these qualities and characteristics are 
present in a sufficient degree democracy inva- 
riably breaks down. 

Up to the present it is clear that the Chinese 
people have been unable to bring unity and 
order into their vast estate. The Republic seems 
to be powerless to suppress the military leaders 
who control the provinces and whose primary 
object is to preserve their ‘own ‘powers and 
revenues and not to regenerate China. And the 
principal reason why it finds it difficult is un- 
doubtedly the sheer fact of size. Democracy is 
comparatively easy in a small state, where 
everybody knows everybody else and where the 
main issues of public life are familiar to all. It 
is quite another thing in an area which con- 
tains a quarter of the whole popuation of the 
earth. 

None the less, if the main factors in the pres- 
ent situation are to be looked for inside China 
itself, foreign powers have contributed in their 
turn toward it. The long record of the dealing 
of the leading powers of Europe with China is 
not pretty reading. No doubt they had no option 
but to insist on foreign settlements at the ports. 
But for many years some of them, at least, con- 
templated the partition of China among them- 
selves, they intrigued against one another, they 
resisted or made more difficult urgently needed 
internal reforms. The root of the anti-foreign 
feeling which is flaring up today is to be found 
in this record. 
by the agents of the Third Internationale and 
by Chinese politicians for their own ends. But 
some part of their unpopularity is to be found 
in-the past policy of the European powers them- 
selves. 

But the foreigner has a share of responsibility 
in another way. The conditions under which 
labor works in the factories in the treaty ports 
are mostly deplorable. No doubt conditions in 
Chinese factories in China proper are as bad. 
But it does not seem to be disputed that in the 
international areas little children are working 
for twelve hours a day for miserable wages, and 
that other labor works under conditions which 
would not be tolerated under any factory acts 
in the West. Some, at least, of the anti-foreign 
feeling is traceable to the failure of the foreign 
residents to put an end to this kind of exploita- 
tion in the areas under their control. 

It is certainly not easy to see how order and 
unity are to be brought out of the present chaos 
in China. There are great numbers of the 
younger generation of Chinese who are working 
whole-heartedly for the regeneration of their 
immense country. Eventually they will succeed, 
though they are only now beginning to realize 
how hard and long is the task on which they 
have embarked, But, the foreign powers have 
also their task. Weakness and sentimentality 
will not help China to recovery any more than 
the violence of the past. But the powers will 
not really be able to intervene with effect until 
they have put their own house in order. Only 
when they have carried out in full the terms of 
the Washington agreements, and have put an 
end to the scandalous conditions of employ- 
‘ment in: the foreign concessions, will they be 
able to influence the Chinese to grapple effec- 
tually with those forces of disunity and faction 
which are operating to separate and impover- 
ish them today. 


Not long since the Sun, of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, published an editorial commenting upon 
an incident which had 
2 | been recorded in its col- 
: * umns a few days before. 
Liquor The item of news had 
or 
the Flag 


told of the fact that a 
large steamer had called 
at Montevideo with some 
jj} 340 United States tour- 
ists on board. She was 
an American vessel, but was flying the flag of 
Panama. The paragraph in question, which had 
been run in the section entitled “Uruguay Day 
by Day,” read as follows: : 
The ... duly arrived yesterday morning and left at 6 
in the evening for Santos. She had about 340 United 


States tourists on board who spent the day visit the 
principal points of interest. (We were not particularly 


It is no doubt being stirred up | 


Stripes. It. seems a big pirenright to sacrifice for a h 
ball.—Ed. the Sun.) a 

It appears that this item. called forth a storm 
of criticism. It: was claimed that the real reason 
for sailing under the Panama flag was ta escape 
the tax of 50 per cent on the cost of any repairs 
made to American ships in foreign ports, and 
the statement was made that the advertise- 
ments announcing the cruise made no mention 
of the flag under which the vessel was to sail, 
that the class of people who go on these round 
trips are not sufficiently experienced travelers 
to think of flag distinctions, and that to at least 
80 per cent of the travelers by this ship the fact 
that she was wet would have been a deterrent, 
not an attraction, etc., etc. 

The editorial in the Sun did not mince matters 
so far as its interpretation of the incident was 


‘concerned. After apologizing to the 80 per cent 


above mentioned, it stated, “To the other 20 per 
cent and to the management of the cruiser we 
maintain our reflections with all the offense they 
are capable of giving.”’ And its argument, one 


| Must admit, was a difficult one to combat. The 


hermit state proved to be an impossibility. Trade | Meat of it was contained in the fact that when 


with China has been continuous for three cen- | 


a group of tourists visits a South American re- 
public they are hailed as representatives of their 


the accompaniment of all kinds of fuss and fool- 
ishness. This of itself is of but little significance, 
except that, as the Sun pointed out, in the case 
of an incident such as the one under comment, at 
the end of every newspaper report throughout 
the continent the statement was included that 


‘yom cacthoa of raven 


| gions. 


en) 
country on an Official mission of friendship, to | margin between the known and the unknown, 


ual ‘e virtually in 
aia ies A of ‘the masses, 
he. there have n ope 
In the Land up to the people of the 


of Lakes 


and Islands 
traversed only by woouls- 
; men and the hardy deni- 
zens of what has been somewhat vaguely re- 
ferred to as the great north country. Canada, in 
its northern reaches, where there is scarcely a 
sign of human habitation, invites and beckons 
to the adventuresome traveler. It is not a land 
where the automobile is the_tourist’s insepara- 
ble companion. Beyond a fairly well-defined 
frontier this vehicle which has traversed the wid- 
est and most arid deserts cannot yet venture. 
There are impenetrable forest fastnesses there, 
and rivers and lakes which can be ferried or 
navigated only with canoes or equally tractable 
craft. There are hills and mountains to-be scaled 
on foot, where even the lightest pack hangs like 
a heavy weight as one climbs upward through 

the narrow passes. 
But the automobile is carrying its insistent 
loads farther and farther into the unexplored re- 
It is narrowing, quite perceptibly, the 


_ the habitations of humans and those of myriad 


these tourists were traveling under the Panama | 


fiag in order to escape the dry law. 

The effect of such a report is-more than obvi- 
ous, and, as the Sun says, no amount of argu- 
ment would discredit the deduction. It must be 
a loss of respect for the United States. “What 
is South America to think of a country,”’ it adds, 
“whose citizens hold the flag in so little affec- 
tion that they are prepared to sail their vessels 
under a petty state’s flag to gratify stomachic 
desires?” It is not needful to develop the-argu- 
ment. In an era when prestige is the greatest 
of national assets, the effect of such a suspi- 
cion cast upon a nation is in the highest degree 
detrimental to that nation’s welfare. When peo- 
ple put drink hunger before honor, and liquor 
before their flag, it is time to see to it that no 
time is lost in re-establishing their nation’s 
honor before the world. 


Opportunity is being given, 1, apparently by the 
desire of the members of the United States In- 
terstate Commerce Com- 
mission to hear testi- 
mony bearing uponevery 
phase of the proposed 
Nickel Plate merger, for 
the expression of widely 
divergent views regard- 
ing the wisdom of per- 


f The Theory 
of 

| Rail Consoli- 
{ dations 4 


consolidation of what are generally regarded 
as competing lines. It is a fair presumption, no 
doubt, that the final decision of the commission, 
when it is reached, will be based upon the sum 
of more or less theoretical knowledge which has 
come to its members, either through observa- 


| tion and study, or through the voluntary testi- 


mony of witnesses who have appeared during 
the deliberations. 

A recent contributor to this mounting total of 
facts and theory was Prof. William J. Cunning- 


| ham, described as transportation expert of Har- 
| vard University. 
| study of the proposed merger had convinced 


He declared that a careful 
him that it would be sound and in the public in- 
terest. This is the main fact to be considered. It 
is the approved policy of the federal Govern- 
ment, as expressed in the Transportation Act, 
not only to permit such combinations as the one 
now tentatively consummated and which awaits 
official sanction, but to direct such mergers in 
compliance with some general plan to be agreed 
upon, not by the railroads, but by the Govern- 
ment itself. 

It is the expressed view of Professor Cunning- 
ham that these mergers, admitting their desira- 
bility from the standpoint of service and effi- 
ciency, will be much more likely to endure and 
be in conformity with economic laws if entered 
into voluntarily than if forced by federal de- 
crees. He commends as sound the theory of con- 
solidation, and believes that unless substantial 
progress in this undertaking is made, private 
operation and ownership of railways will be 
jeopardized. Discussing the so-called Ripley 
plan, proposed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission two or more years ago by another 
Harvard University transportation expert, Pro- 
fessor Cunningham advised that the commis- 
sion should look favorably upon voluntary 


| mergers before adopting a scheme of general 


consolidation based strictly upon regional or 


| sectional lines. 


There is one point upon which one might 
wish that the witness had elaborated somewhat 
more thoroughly than he appears to have done. 
That is the matter of competition. He gave it 
as his opinion that such a merger as the one 
under consideration would not only be pre- 
served under the plan proposed, but that it 
would be extended. This is a matter which has 
not been discussed as fully as might be degired. 
The former opposition of the federal authori- 
ties to railway mergers was based upon the 
supposition that consolidations tended to de- 
stroy competition among associated lines, and 
this to the detriment of the public. A contrary 
hypothesis must have made possible the passage 
of the present Transportation Act, but the lay- 
man is vet without.an illuminating brief which 
might convince him that a governmental 
theory, once established and adopted as sound, 
is equally sound and legical when. it proclaims 
an exactly contrary economic.conclusion. 

No one is more interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of American railroads than the peo- 
ple who patronize them and who depend upon 


them as an indispensable national utility. | 


These people are not greatly concerned over 
conflicting theories. They are more deeply 
emerge sete the practical Peseta Rate out of eco- 
nomic and industrial problems | ee. 
sented. They have » fee taal of rail 

way mergers as sound and are 
waiting patiently for those in authority to make 
possible a ee -* 


denizens of a land once the hunting grounds of 
whites and Indians, but vast areas of which are 
now trackless save for the faint trails. followed 
by deer and caribou. Upon the broad surfaces 


colonists who rear their voung unmolested and 


United States ahd Can* 
ada vast areas of vaca- 
tion grounds heretofore ’ 


' with them journey southward when the first | 


| reasonable 
/ month. But the cautious traveler is advised to | 
| provide food for six weeks at the least, as a pro- | 


enforcement, between 


Bs i 


ominous winds of winter waft the smoke of the 
Indian summer through the thinning branches 


| of the trees. It is a land of peace and of magnifi- 


cent distances at this season of the year, and 
he who would remain unmoved by its call 
must refuse from the first to respond to it. 
Once answered, the beckoning urge is almost 
irresistible. 

Someone unnamed has taken us all in fancy 
over the uncharted canoe trip through northern 
Quebec, from Lake St. John to Lake Mistassini. 
He has warned us that while trappers and pros- 
pectors are familiar with the route, the outsider 
who essays the journey should be provided with 
competent and experienced guides. We are asked 
to begin our real adventure at the point where 
the Quebec and Chicoutimi branch of the Cana- 
dian National Railways ends, at St. Felicien. 
This is 206 miles north of Quebec City. The 
first ten miles of the journey are made by wagon, 
to avoid the lower falls and rapids. Thence by 
short stages the voyage proceeds. There are 


swift rapids to be negotiated, and swifter ones | 
| in the steel works, and so to a clerk, a municipal em- 


to be avoided by none too easy detours. It is a 


' man’s job, this trekking through an unmapped 
| and almost untraveled country. 

| compensations as one proceeds, 
| unworried, : 


mitting this voluntary | 
' along clear and swift mountain streams. 


But there are 
unhurried and 
through chains of silver lakes and 


The itinerary covers, with due, allowance for 
delays, somewhat more than a 


tection against unexpected conditions, always 
possible on expeditions of this character. At 
the end of the ninth day an even hundred miles 


| of the route should have been covered. This 
| brings the traveler to the head of Lake Ashuap- 
_ muchuan, the name of which he is not obliged to 


pronounce, and to the ascent of the River Nik- 
abau. with its hundreds of swift-running rapids. 
It is beyond this point, one is encouragingly ad- 


_ vised, that the greatest beauty of scenery and 
| landscape lies. 


One does not stop to count the 
750 islands in Lake Obatogamou. He is busy 
enough negotiating the narrow channels be- 
tween them. 

With nearly 200 miles to his credit the now 
experienced tenderfoot needs no urging to press 
onward. Somehow he feels that there is nothing 
in all the world but woods, and mountains, and 
lakes and rivers. Somewhere to the south, cut 
off by the overhanging horizon, is civilization. 
But its habitat is vague and almost imaginary. 
There has come, at last, an almost complete for- 
getfulness of those responsibilities which loom 
so big between the city’s walls. Ahead there 
are adventures, and perhaps hardships, but the 
novice, no longer such, goes forward unweary 
and unafraid. 


Editorial Notes 


It is an interesting line of distinction which 
Brig.-Gen. Smedley D. Butler has drawn, in con- 
nection with the crusade which he intends to 
launch in Philadelphia, starting July 1, for law 
“crime” and “vice and 
rum.’ The former he intends to leave in the 
hands of the uniformed police, against the latter 
he will himself conduct a “war to the finish,” to 
use his own words. This decision was reached, it 
appears, only after he had tried every other 
method for controlling the liquor situation, and 
the drive planned will be in the hands of specially 
picked men, every one of whom General Butler 
knows is opposed personally to the liquor traffic. 
There would seem to be every reason for be- 
lieving that his conclusion, that this new cen- 
trally controlled vice system will be one of the 
most effective in the country, will be abundantly 
justified. It is about time that those who have 
of late, in the region of Philadelphia, so persist- 
ently defied the law of the United States in this 
direction realized that in General Butler ‘they 
have a man who is not going to rest until he 
has accomplished his purpose against them. 


One is glad to learn, on the authority of a color 
and clothing specialist who addressed a gather- 
ing of southern New England home demonstra- 
tion agents at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst, the other day, that, so far 
as clothes are concerned, country cousins are a 
thing of the past. This lady attributed the dis- 
appearance of “rural” attire to the work of the 
extension services of state agricultural colleges 
and to the women’s magazines. So far, so 
Just the same one does not want to forget that, 
as ee wrote in “My Handsome Nell”: 


dress gentle air, 
oe | the heart, 


and-modesty 
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‘The Problem of Unémployment in G 


By HUGH F. SPENDER . 
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' Wherever in England at present one hears 
gloomy p ror ope, goes | about the future of British in- 
dustry. hae say that it is all the fault of the workers; 
that their morale is failing, and that’ they prefer to take 
the so-called “dole” todoing an honest day's work. Others 
declare that the e are to blame, that. their 
machinery is out Pa date and that their methods are inef- 
ficient. Whatever: ‘the cause, there is no doubt about the 
general pessimism in Great Britafn at present. 

Since a grain of experience is worth an ounce of 
theorizing, I determined to visit one of the great indus- 
trial centers in the north of England to see for myself 
the extent of the evil. It occurred to me that if I could 

t into touch with employers and with men and try to 

nd out what they thought about it, I should be in a 
better position to write on the subject than by studying 
statistics in London. 

So one day not long ago I found myself outside the 
great Labour Exchange at Sheffield, where the unemploy- 
ment benefit is paid. A ceaseless stream of men was 
pouring into the building; and, joining in the crowd, I 
passed into the great hall, where the chief official allowed 
me to take up a place behind,the grille of the long coun- 
ter where the clerks stood paying out the insurance 
benefit to the men. 

Each man as he approached the counter handed in a 
colored ticket which enabled him to be identified accord- 
ing to hig trade, and it was astonishing to watch the 
rapidity wiih which the notes and silver were handed 
out: F fteen shillings for the married man and five shil- 
lings for his wife and one shilling for every child. For 
a single man, eighteen shillings. 

:  * Ove ) 

Obviously, the so-called dole was not sufficient in 
itself to tempt any man to give up a job. It has to be 
supplemented by outdoor relief, and the Sheffield Union 
of Poor Law Guardians has drawn up a scale of relief 
which is graduated according to the number of the 
family, to a maximum of £2 a week for a man and wife 


_ and six children. Half of the relief which the guardians 


of the lakes there are the feathered summer | sive te dev rocerion. 


The widower in lodgings cannot, 
however, get more than a maximum of £1 14s., and 
deductions are made for any sum that any of the family 


| may be earning. 


' On the other side of the hall, men who had just been 
thrown out of work were signing on the register for 
benefit. They afforded a striking contrast to the crowd 
which was passing in front of the grille to receive their 
payment. The men who had just lost their jobs would 


| have passed muster in the London streets as clerks or 
| members of the well-to-do working classes. 


They were 
neatly dressed, with soft hats and linen collars, many of 


_ them carrying light coats. 


But the men who were nassing in front of the grille— 


| would the procession never end?—where the clerks were 


_ paying out the unemployed benefit, had lost all pride in 


but their clothes were shiny and threadbare. 


their appearance. Not that they were dirty or unkempt, 
The hat 


| and collar had given way to the tap afid the open shirt 
| front or a wrap round the neck.. The shuffling noise 


| 


| 


' 


| jorry, 


| of their faces were pinched with want. 


| which ‘they made told of boots worn to: the-ground. .Many 


There was not 
one who did not look careworn or miserable. 
ree > a 


I talked with many of them and found that they weré 
drawn from all classes of workers. This man with the 
gray hair was a highly skilled engineer who had been 
accustomed to earn £5 a week and more as a melter, 
the man who is responsible for the mixing of the ores 
in the furnace; his neighbor in the crowd was a gas 
stoker on the by-product plant; the next were laborers 


ployee, and a transport worker. From the aristocrat of 
labor to the humblest worker, the young man on the 
all the trades of Sheffield were represented in this 


| crowd, 


I watched for half an hour this seemingly endless 
procession. The men took their money and silently de- 
parted into the streets. What do they do all day? They 


n made: the 
relief to work. For pl vey 3 
walk the streets ddy 
here we touch the 
however brave-hearted a pe 
demoralizes him, while the men: 
loaf degenerate in the end into the 
that exists in every great city. 

+ ¢ 


The Labor Exchange does its 
striking men off the dole who 
it is offered and by using. 
— fraudulent claims for , 

ermppaten to follow up the man wae is suspected 

ing a bit while claiming relief. Every fresh case 
poseners di by a committee and that man must give his 
reasons for losing his job. 

Sheffield could send many of the younger men to mes 
British Dominions, and colored posters announcing 
attractions of life in Australia and Canada are displayed 
in the hall of the labor exchanges. But mot more than 
two or three a week can be induced to go. These city- 
bred men will go to American ‘cities, but omg 2 


' on the land in far-off lonely places. 


brought up in the crowded streets and they cansot-bring 
themselves to face another existence where thefé are 

no picture shows or gossipings at the street corners, 
and no public houses. 

But it will be asked whether something more enule 
not be done to occupy the time of the unemployed. The 
boys are kept at school and are encouraged. to go to the 
evening institutes, where the adults are a welcome. A 
variety of general and technical is given in 
these institutes. But the trade unions, with so many 
skilled men out of work, discourage the training of more, 
and the Ministry of Labour cannot undertake it, for it 
would prove too expensive. - 

+ ++. ; , 

Moreover, it is not the same man or poy who is uvays 
unemployed. He may be in work one be a pe out 
next. Something is p Mira to train the boy = emer 
and repairing. There is also an ‘institute training 1 
young women for domestic service. They receive £1 a 
week for their food and. are. taught to make- clothes, 
and if, in the end, they prefer not to become domestic 
helps, their training in housewifery makes we aaad mh 
capable of running their Own homes. The | 
three months, so that many hundreds can be” rained in 
this way. 

It does not do to exaggerate the distress- ae a ‘eece 
like Sheffield. It was much worse fately after. the 
subsiding of the industrial boom .which ~ vet 3 the war. 
Then there were 70,000 unemployed. y there are 
24,000. Since the war the population of "Sheiteld bas in- 
creased by more than 560,000. It was swollen mg the 
importation of many men during the war for work. in the 
munition factories, for Sheffield became the. greatest 
armament center in Great Britain. 

It has passed through a painful transition in adapting 
itself to the industries of péace. But today it has more 
men employed than in 1913, certainly far more ws the 
work of peace, for its armament Orders are fewer 
There is nothing for despair in all this. There ore ard atil etill 
150,000 insured workers in employment in Sheffield today. 
The employers. will tell you that the morale of the work- 
ers is as good as ever; their relatfons with their meh are 
excellent. But they add, with a gloomy shake of the head, 
that many firms in Sheffield are running with no profit 
at all and that this cannot last. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Moscow 


Moscow, June 4 

A Biblical ballet has been holding the attention of 
the Moscow public for some time. It is entitled ‘“‘Beauti- 
ful Joseph,” and depicts the incidents of the persecution 
of Joseph by his brothers, with his sale into Egypt and 
subsequent adventures there, through the medium of a 
rich Oriental ballet, with a weird, bizarre musical accom- 
paniment by the modern Russian composer, -Vassilenko. 
A more conventional ballet entitied “Teodelinda,” a story 
of bandits transformed into fauns, with musical accom- 
paniment by Schubert, is given along with “Beautiful 
Joseph,” and the double attraction has for many weeks 
drawn large crowds to the Experimental Theater, where 


it is given. 
> > > 


Olga Kameneff, the wife of the president of the Mos- 
cow Soviet, has recently returned from a trip to France 
and Germany, undertaken on behalf of the Society for 
Cultural Relations, of which she is president. This society 
is attempting to re-establish the intellectual contacts 
between Russia and other European countries which 
were broken by the war and revolution. She made sev- 
eral speeches in France, explaining some of the new 
features of Russian social and educational work, such 
as the izba chitalnaya, or village reading room and the 
“chefstvo,” the benevolent patronage exercised by a 
government department or factory over a peasant village. 
The society has just received 10,000 books from abroad, 
and these are to be distributed among various universi- 
ties and libraries. 

So + | 

The relief of the sardine-like crowding of the popula- 
tion remains one of Moscows chief problems of munici- 
pal administration. Mr. Kameneff recently declared that 
the theoretical individual space allotment of sixteen 
square arshins (an arshin is 2.7 feet) had been cut down 
in practice to ten. This space allotment, as may be cal- 
culated, leaves the Muscovite just about enough room to 
turn about in, but gives him little chance to indulge in 
somersaults or handsprings. Mr. Kameneff estimated 
that new building to the amount of 8,000,000 cubic feet 
was needed to re-establish the original norm. The Mos- 
cow municipality appropriated 15,000,000 rubles to build 
houses to a volume of 560,000 cubic feet, capable of 
accommodating 11,000 people. In addition to this, 60,000,- 
000 rubles, it is estimated, are being expended for build- 
ing purposes by building co-operative and private con- 
tractors. 

> > > 

The picturesque-looking, bearded izvoschiks, or cab- 
men, who bring an atmosphere of the peasant village 
into the streets of Moscow, are more and more feeling 
the competition of more modern methods of communi- 
cation. Taxicabs with automatic fare scales are to be 
introduced in the rear future, and the autobuses, which 
rumble over the cobbljestone streets and have proved a 
great success, are to be liicreased in number. 

> > + 

The Soviet-German negotiations for the conclusion of 
a commercial treaty, which have been dragging on for 
several months, have entered upon a more active phase 
with the return of Herr von Koerner, the head of the 
German delegation, to Moscow. However, a number. of 
difficulties stand in the way of a final agreement. The 
Germans hope to gain concessions, such as the modifi- 
cation of the foreign trade monopoly and a definite under- 
taking on the part of the Soviet Government to buy a 
fixed percentage of its imports,in Germany, which the 


Soviet. spokesmen pronounce impossible. On the other. 


hand, the German delegation has: not yet agreed to the 
two proposals whicb seem most important in the eyea 


/ of the Scviet negotiators: the admission of Russian grain 
Ymto Germany without tariff charges and the conclusion 


of an agréement which will facilitate the importation 


of Russian meat and poultry into Germany. The attitude 


of the powerful.German agrarian interests is believed to 
exert an wenteten: tempence) upon these points. 

- Bven: saat have vacations in the Soviet Bago soe of 
Criminals serving prison sentences are permitted to visit 
their homes under conditions of complete liberty for a 


week two every year. In the case of 
| are convicted for serious fen: nie Teneo 


| days.” 


the harvest. According ie qa stat ment by Mr. Sirwind, 
who is in charge of the Russian prisoners, this system of 
parole has an excellent effect on the well-being and 
morale of the prisoners, and very few of them fail to 
return when the time comes for them té resume serving - 
their sentences. 

+ - 5 


The Japanese Government has just iieatiid the 
Leningrad Institute of Oriental Languages with'a Jap- 
anese encyclopedia in sixty-five volumes. The gift is 
reported to possess noteworthy value for students of 
Japanese culture. a s 


Two facts which point to an increasing measure of 
technical co-operation betweén the Soviet Union and 
Germany are the trip of Aen, “red directors” 6f Lenin- 
grad factories to Germatiy for pdrposes of study and 
the arrival in Russia of Prof. Georg Schlesinger of the 
Charlottenburg Technical High School. Professor Schies- 
inger is a consultant of some of the large German 
machine-building factories, and he has been invited to 
Russia to inspect certain tractor-making concerns in 
such Russian industria] éenters as Leningrad, Kharkov 
and Kolomna. 


Laser to the Editor 


Brief communications ere cccteened, but the editor muat remain sole 
judye of their i Gud he doce not undertake to hold himacif or 
thia newspaper responaible for the facta or opinions presented. — 
mous letters are destroyed unread, 


“Forest Potndaa as an Industry” 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Scrence Monrror: 


I have read with interest and entire agreement your 
editorial entitled “Forest Farming as an’ Industry.” The 
American Tree, Association is doing an admirable work 
under its president, Charles Lathrop Pack, who is 
earnestly and wisely at work with the vigor of a man 
thoroughly convinced of a great national need. 

Every great need is a great opportunity and must be 
greatly met. But admirably comprehensive as are Mr. 
Pack’s idea and plans, are we not forgetting a larger 
phase of the forest conservation problem? The United 
States does not need to be convinced 6of the peril of 
forest exhaustion—this peril. has been dinned into its 
ears for a generation. What is needed: is govefumental 
activity along the largest imaginable lines and with 
cordial co-operation between the Nation and the states. 

Twenty years ago in letters to President Roosevelt 
I proposed that the governors of: the states be invited 
to a conference to consider a comprehensive plan tq saye 
the forests of the east in a contiguous and continuous 
scheme that shall deal with the problem, not in sd piece- 
meal manner, but as a whole. 

This suggestion was ‘the basis of the White’ House 
conference, but my idéa was eliminated from its agenda, 
Mr. Pinchot thinking it “impracticable,” as he later wrote 
to me. On this point I respectfully beg leave to differ 
with him. The bigness of the problem requires a big 
solution, but a big solution is not necessarily im pos- 
sible one,.and its apparent-difficulties are reduced by the 
fact that the solution implies a division. of responsibility 
among, the. states by the simple expedient of co-operation 
—not on one plan, but-on.any plan that the states sev- 


-erally may see. fit to adopt. 


The. main need is to mom first, the governors, 
and through them the states, that forest conservation is 
desirable because it is necessary, and there will then be 
no reason to be dismayed by the bigness of the 
for the idea is to save from destruction the forested tops 
of all the mountains east. of the Mississippi. The Germans 
have a saying, “Time. and space are no: gods;" and we 
are verifying this in many ways Oy ee and 


_4Infentions. Why should this great orebieae i 
ered from the horizon of the township? 


My correspondence with President Roosevelt on 
subject is quoted in my mémoirs, “Remembered Yesters 
You will find it on page 300 et seq. along Te 
else in support of the ee which I propose to andthe: 
Springs, ey of no. periodical 
I should more ‘ly covet 


